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THE MOST EFFICACIOUS REMEDY FOR 


Consumption 


| Coughs, Colds. Asthma. Sronohitis 
qi a 11/- 





OF CHemists. 1/4, 2/9, 46 


Mk. COSOREVE'S BOOK on “CONSCMPTION,” &e,, 
Post Free, COOMBE LODGE, PECKHAM, if r 
6d. | 
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| THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFC CO. 


- 
y | 
' (of Worcester, Mass., U.S.A.), 8, LONG LANE, E.C., 
MAKERS OF 


= 
- 
bed, couch, or chair, and 
i ideal Table fe 
reading or tal ea! 
i I 
t 
h i Te 
| WINSLOW S See sire 
Sk £. balance, my Bed 
e & e 5 Table, Reading Stand, Writing Table, Bed Rest, Sewing « 
; | Work Table, Music Stand, Easel, Card Tanle, ete. 
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Employs more people making Rink Roller Skates than all No. 


' 
Metal Pa with Polished Wood T gi7¢é 
t table ‘ ray, and Automati 
other American manufacturers combined, 


| 
e223 5 
4 


rheir Rink Skates are guaranteed to stand up to the test. No. ~ ete ss 
The only rational conclusion to draw from these TWO Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 
FACTS is that Write for Booklet A 24. 


ALL CREATION CONSIDERS J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. 42%) 
q 171, New Bond Street, London, W. : 














| WINSLOW'S RINK ROLLER SKATES THE BEST. 
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By means of 


1 Mellin’s 
| Food 


ee the difficulty which infants 
IBotsG mustde Kept welll 
Wh iva FO 








generally find in digesting 
cow’s milk alone is entirely 
overcome, 









: FREE We have told vou already how — ————— 
) n Food 1s starch tree, he it 
° ; hes a baby from birth, Ww, 
| when mixed with fr ilk, it i “ exact bstita 1 for Either of the following :— | 
Sos of Mallin’'s Pood, it yon etl austoes thu expel’ al “THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of i 
print of | orwar pages, dealing with the feeding and rearing I 


infants from birth, i 
“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pe 
treating of the care of infants during an . f 
weaning, with recipes for simple diets, i 


, oung fF 
will be sent, post free, to those who have charge of ¥ ° F 


infants on applicaticn to MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, 


PECKHAM, LONDON, 5S.E. ¢ 


Mellins Food 
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ED CHARGES2 











Prime beef and 
sweet, fresh garden- 






Stege paid one w. 
y a re CO > < >S- _ 
grown vegetables DREsses Dry Cleaned 4.5 
h it E.D.S. is ; made of RLOUSES a Jea 


te so nice CLOVES 
Pome 


LDWARDS” SOUP 


¢rand for Hashes, Stews, Ragodts, & Soups. 














94 HALLCROFT RD. RETFORD. BE 



















The Reason Why 


Beecham's Pills have come to occupy the premier place among family 

medicines is clear to everyone who has had occasion to test their 

unequalled medicinal qualities. Between the many so-called cures for 

digestive disorders and the World's Family Medicine there is a wide 
gulf. The undoubted superiority and efficacy of 


EECHAM’S PILL 


rests upon the fact that they are scientifically prepared from the finest 

remedies existing in the vegetable kingdom for the cure of disorders 

of the liver, stomach, and bowels. If your stomach is in any way 

out of order, if you suffer from indigestion, biliousness, and headaches, 
if you are at all “out of sorts,” Beecham’s Pills 


Will Do You Good. 


SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSOOOSD 


Sold everywhere in Boxes, price 1/1% (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 


“THE PREMIER FOOD” OF ITS GLASS. 


This is what the ‘* Medical Times "’ (June 26th, 1909) says of 


PLASMON OATS. 


The finest oats grown in Scotland, combined with Plasmon—no husk, 
no fibre, require only 4 minutes’ boiling. 6d. per packet. 


Sir J.C » M.D., writes ‘They are simply magnificent, and I have porridge made 
from them every morning." 


PLASMON COCOA. 


‘ Lancet '’ says :—“ Plasmon increases the food value enormously.” 9d. per tin, 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
‘‘ The Feeding of the Nations "’ (‘‘ Truth’'), Post Free. 
PLASMON, Ltd. (Dept. B. 152), Farringdon Street, London, E.O. 
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and the Cocoa it | 
is on is the finest I 


the world produces « 


Fry see to that! 


YOU SEE THAT YOU GET FRYS' 
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HOW ARE YOU 


If you are afflicted with 
Liver Troubles which 
cause continued pain 
and suffering ; if your 
Kidneys are not per- 
forming their duties 
thoroughly ana 
efficiently; if 
‘\ Rheumatism or 
~<\ Gout has fastened 
\S itself upon you, 
) inflictin oe 
| a and nervous 
irritability, it is 
quite evident that 
you cannot reply 
that you are well, 
and you should 
\ therefore take advan- 
body and mind—you should tage of the offer made 
take advantage of this offer. in this page. 


MR. EUGEN SANDOW 


Offers an opportunity of FREE INVESTIGATION of his Simple and Inexpensive Method by which 


THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE 


in all parts of the world during recent years 


HAVE OBTAINED PERFECT HEALTH. 


























JF you are generally “out of —— =I 
sorts”; if your Digestion roe a} 
is not what it might be nee 

and you cannot enjoy /2; “<< 
your food; if your 
iaieons System is 
out of order and 
you are rah 





unable to con- 
centrate your “, é% 
thoughts, worried { 
by trifles, and suf- \e 
fer from sleepless- 

ness ; if your flesh 

is increasing with 
consequent physical 
and mental discom- 
forts—for obesity is a 
disease often affecting 


It is to enable everyone, whether resident in the country, in the Colonies, or abroad, to participate in this 

fler that M: 

ler that Mr. Sandow has specially prepared the Illustrated Health Library of 24 small volumes detailed 
below, which show exac tly how and why Curative Physical Culture, wae h method is now generally regarded 
as the most valu table adjunct of medical science, may be expected to give relief and bring about a cure of 

the lInesses and conditions mentioned in the tallowine Booklets 
VOL. 
VoL. OL. 

1. Indigestion and Dy spepsia. o. Lung and Chest Complaints. 17. Circulatory Disorders. 

2. Constipation and its Cure 10. Rheumatism and Gout. 18. Skin Disorders. 

3. Liver Troubles. : it. Angemia: Its Cause and Cure. 19. Physical Development for Men, 

N * 12. Kidney Disorders: Functional 20. Everyday Health. 

4 Nervous Disorders i in Men. and Chronic. 21. Boys’ and Girls’ Health and 

5. oarveus Disorders in Women. |} 1&3. Lack of Vigour. Ailments. 

7. on in Men. 14. Physical Deformities in Men. 22. Figure Culture for Women. 

8. H ery Women. 15. Physical Deformities in Women. 23. Insomnia. 

Kena ections. 16. Punctional Defects in Speech. 24. Neurasthenia. 

Choose the small v ; ; 
yay the small volume dealing with the trouble on which advice is required, and write for it, utilising 
will See below, to Mr. Eugen Sandow, 32, St. James's Street, London, S.W., giving full particulars, which 

™ be treated in confidence, and will enable Mr. Sandow to form an opinion on the case. You will receive 


a Copy eth 
Opy, together with a personal letter from him as to the suitability of ycur trouble for treatment by his 
method, as nearly by return of post as possible 





“ The er 1 carapramemnd Form. 


© * Sanc s Health Library."’ Have suflered m 

M« 

_ My occupation i 
Ple 

use sa N 

Mr., Mr Y 

I I JA 
Here a ‘ 

« etal 
M . omg Ay | 


ntinu 
ing eet of your ordinary | 
‘ if necessary. 





ae To EUGEN SANDOW, 32, St. James’s Street, London, England. 
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HOW To REMOVE SCURF, STOP HAR 
FALLING, AND PREVENT BALDNESs 





1 | Use this Outfit Two Minutes a Day for Seven Days and Note th 
, Improvement in Your Appearance. 





It is estimated that nine out of ten people to-day 
: i are troubled with some sort of scurf or dandruff in 
their hair. 
We say ‘‘troubled,’’ but, unfortunately, in a large 
number of these cases the people concerned do not 
‘*trouble "’ at all 
If, therefore, you wish to stop your hair fallifg out 
ind yourself becoming bald, the first thing you must 
: do is to remove the scurf accumulations from your 
scalp, and further, remove all those ill conditions 
which are causing the scurf-deposit to accumulate, 
Both these things must be 
i done if Baldness is to be pre 


vented. 2 MINUTES 
THE NECESSITY OF REGULAR 7 
SHAMPOO-DRILL. FOR DAYS 
To do this it is necessary to 
shampoo your hair and scalp 
thoroughly at least once every 
week, but if you live in a 
vded, smoky city you will 
find it will be necessary to 


practise this ‘‘ Shampoo-Drill”’ 














hair. Fillin the Coupon belo 


You should try this i the treatment to the ad 


SEND TO-DAY FOR THIS FREE PACKAGE TO WHICH’ 
| YOU ARE ENTITLED. 


and you will cause your hair to renew its life ap 
growth a hundredfold ‘ 

If you will write to the Edwards’ Harlene 
95 and 96, High Holborn, London, W.C., enclosix 
Coupon below, with 3d. in stamps to cover the co 
of carriage to your address, you will be sent, free 
charge, a Presentation Packet containing :— 

One Trial Package of the ‘* Cremex”’ Shampoo Povie, 

One Seven-Days’ Bottle of ‘* Harlene-for-the-Hair,” 


One copy of Mr. Edwards’ Book of the Hair, i 
cluding the full and complet 


S rules of the great Har 
cp Cultural System, ‘ Harken 
all SS 


~ Hair - Drill,"’ which, wha 
= practised daily (as you ca 


now practise it for a week fre 
of cost), will 


Banish Baldness. 
Stop the Hair Falling 
, Eliminate Scurf and Da 
’ druff, and greatly increase th 
} growth, the luxuriance, 











twice a week if you can possibly | colour, the gloss, and t 
spare the time. ) lustrous beauty of your hair 
Phi Sham poo-Drill'’ need 4 Write to-day (giving you 
not take you very long, and name and address) and th 
you Can easily practise it your- “as — above Outfit will be sent 
elf in your home ~~ by return free of charge 
This ‘* Cremex Shampoo oo Ser riniancsrsic y only 5 weg WW ye oth. sone Tag medi - In case you wish furthe 
Powder is absolutely safe for “Care of the hair as we nore do of ou shin and tecth. In Supplies of ‘ Harlene” @ 
anyone to use It gives oft order to enable every person desirous of improvi ‘Cremex,'’ you can obi 
fume f any rt, only dition of his or her hair to judge nEME 4 ‘s the former in 1s., 2s. 6d.,a 
perfum: F iotnnee Five Fale Once nialitt, #¢ 4s. 6d. bottles, and dae 
» ‘ necessary for the j , apap = { six package 
A FREE GIFT TO ALL READERS wy for the cave and cultivating of your, Sh 13. fot S08 © 





and send 


fay,and from all leading chemists a 
antage of your personal stores in the United Kingdon 











‘ Creme Shampoo Powder — or direct (by sending bf 
for yourself. You will be charmed with it. And by from the Edwards’ Harlene Co., 95 and 96, ## 
means of on pecial arrangement described below Holborn, W.C 
n have a Special Presentation Package of —_—_— 
i Cremex Sham] Powder sent to your erivate FREE GIFT COUPON. 
| ess fre I so that you can try it without “The Quiver,” Fet, 9% , 
g to any expense at all ( his Coupon, after writing thereon y 
But besides tl regular shampooing of your hair ‘ . P : ? sod pest 
, nd scalp, something else is required if you are to rpbelbally~ setae is onl ope High Holborn, 
f the f l ! glossy luxuriance of hair Si t to try the '* Harlene Hair-Drill” way 
I wl r is capable pping hair! ne “ 
VN lerful is the eflect of ‘* Harlene Hair-Drill"’ Ha H m4 ‘ Ke < iy win 
iting the ywth-cells of the hair and in 
ng new life and vitality into weak, straggling, NAMI 
woking, dead-seeming hai: ADDRESS 
You have only to follow the ‘‘ Harlene Hair-Drill " ausaniaalaa 
es lor about two minutes every morning or evening, —e 
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Crystoleum 
Painting 


Improved 
Method of 


By this Simpie Method 


You CAN PAINT 
HICH’ beau tures and Miniatures, without knowledge 


a, of ing, sketching, or painting. Tuition by post. 
{ t 





Alston’s Mediums for Crystoleum Painting, 
Adhesive, Clearine, & Preservative, 1s. per bot. 
Outfit, 7s. 6d. 
Write for Free Book— 
THE ALSTON GALLERY 
310, Regent St., 
London, 











poo Powder 
he-Hair,’ * 





e Hair, 
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“ ad 
We Deliver our “Enterprise” Pa 
of 51 Pieces of Genuine Sheffield 
Cutlery & Plate, ali made in our 
I own Factory, far 2/6 with order 
/ and Nine monthly payments 
and I / of 2/6. The World's Great- 
est Cutlery Value 


6 Table Knives 51 mor 25 


6 Table Forks 
- Dease rt Knives 2/. in £ Discount 
essert Forks cash with order. 


6 Dessert 8; oons The KNIVES 
& Tea Spoor 













ease 


g 6 Ev ere of Genuine 
21 a 20ns Sheffield Steel, with 
a6 salt Sv Spoc cone handsome Ivoretie 


handles, in perfect 
imitation of real Afri- 
can Ivory. The Spoons 


i pues . ngs) & Forks are Columbian 
Anite, } 
1 Pickle Fork. Silver, as white as sterling 


| silver & of exquisite polish. 


Write for Cata- 
logue M, Sheffield J.G. 
Cutlery & Electro- 
Plate Direct fro 


oh we wah SHEFFIELD Lita 











you can be re 


WILSON'S cou SENSE EAR-DRUMS 


tirely different in construction from all 
teat when all other devices fail, and where 
| give re ef, The y are soft, comfortable and in 
nent, WRITE FOR PAMPHLET. 


| Wilson “erway Co. p, Mention this Magazine. 


Bridge, EDINBURGH. 


i = Are You Deaf? 

















é extra. Sent —_ free on receipt of waist 








ial orc 





— . ers 1/6extra. List of Belts, 
=o . tAbdominal Weakness, Rupture, &c, post free, 
SCALES & CO., Gorgat Man 
turers, Dept. A, Newark-o 


a) a 
THE R.S. REDUCING CORSET. 
| With Sereng Elastic Belt, Reduces, supports, and im 
- S. aie, or Dove, 10/6. R« al 
‘ wr — Oo 36 inc € 
aching ce Every 6 Corset a Perfect Fi Pit 
we exchange and make a pair with any alteratic 





ufac- 
m-Trent, England 
























POPULAR NOVELIST 


Praises Zam-Buk 
His Child’s 
Disfiguring 
ECZEMA Cured 


ASTER STUART, 
the three-year-old 
son of Mr. Camp- 

bell Rae-Brown, the 

popular novelist, author 
of the famous “Kissing + aA 

Cup’s Race,” the Prearwe CAMPBELL 

lished “Great Newmarket Re Oe 

Mystery,” &c., has been 

cured in a fortnight by 

Zam-Buk of a most distressing attack of 

ary but terribly unsightly eczema. 

‘I cannot express to you,” writes Mr. _—s 
ry Brown from his country home at Turnieland 
Dunoon, in the Western Highlands of Scotland, 
“the gratitude felt by both my wife and myselt 
for the almost astounding way in which your 
magical Zam-Buk cleared our darling only child’s 
face of its terrible affection. 

‘There was scarcely a pin’s-point of his 
bonny fair-skinned face left untouched by the 
disfiguring scourge. Perfectly sound and well 
and strong in health as he was, and all unconscious 
of the pitying glances bestowed upon him, imagine 
our feelings when, after trying many so- called 
cures and. taking everybody’s advice in vain, 
we began to think our boy might be permanently 
disfis gured, 

** No sooner had we applied your great remedy, 
Zam-Buk, than hour by hour and day by day 
the unsightly blotches began to disap pear, to 
melt—I can think of no better expression— 
gradually away, surely and completely, leaving 
behind not the very slightest trace of the affection, 
the beautiful and softly - tender skin assuming 
again its own delicate texture and natural bloom. 

**And when the glad day came when the cure 
had been wholly effected, we could scarcely 
believe our eyes; our boy, whose beautiful face 
had been lost to us, had come back; a miracle 
had been pe rformed, "and by Zam-Buk. » 
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Zam-Buk, Nature's Wonderful Herbal 1 Bal m, never fails to 





cure all forms of eczema, scalp disease, ringworm, piles, nuicers, 
pimples, cuts tses, scalds, potsone rd festered wounds, 
Sold by all Chemists and The Za m-Buck Co., 45, Coweross 


Street, London, E.C. 


at Chemists and 
ud the World over, Store, 




















































MR. GEO. R 


“Evidence? Look at my hair now.’ 


“When I discovered the preparation which is known as ‘ Tatcho,’ I found that I had hit 
upon a remedy capable of working wonders,” said Mr. Geo. R. Sims to the Editor of 


SIMs. 


the Daily Mail. * Look at my hair now. Look at the colour; isn’t that convincing evidence 
of the value of my preparation?” : 
“Tatcho”’ has been largely used for the past fifteen years, and with invariable success. 


Originally recommended by Mr. Geo. R. Sims to Friends and Correspondents in all parts of the 
world, it attained in course of time such great renown that a large number of Preparations were 
put on the market claiming to be made up according to Mr. Sims’ Recipe, many of them being 
absolutely innocent of the principal ingredients. The demand for Mr. Sims’ Recipe having grown 
so great, in consequence of newspaper articles and general recommendation, that it was utter! 
impossible for its supply to remain any longer private or gratuitous, arrangements of a business 
character have been made to place the original article upon the market. The Company have made 
arrangements by which they will be able to supply 
to the public in all parts of the world this famous 
preparation, with the guarantee of Mr. Geo. R. Sims 
as to its genuineness, and every bottle will bear his 
signature “I guarantee that this preparation is 
made according to the formula recommended by me. 














Send this Coupon for a Full 
a Cc Oo Size 46 Bottle of “Taicho. 





— Provided ad 
“TATCHO” is a brilliant spirituous tonic, the Petes tegen tat os 
} \ e ll o S ' Lond we bind f° 
colour f whisky, free from all grease. \ send one of the large trial bottles a”. | 
sprink] { a few drops on the scalp, and five Mr. Geo, } Hair Grower -.. | 
eres t: with tl } } ] lv | } Tat 4 re, for the sun ~ | 
ininut wit! ne Orush Galuv, WOrks marvel fs , © fre in a pla >». 
with every head of hair sealed package. T pecia o 
‘ fer is made solely with ; 
“TATCHO” acts as an invigorating tonic. It the object of enatiing e- Nama 
. ne . 1 y the public to prove it ° 
stops the hair falling, createsa luxuriant growth, auliiiee ‘odes wo 
and imparts to it a bright and youthful lustre. and to avoid the we ' 
ece t for iavess 
“TATCHO” not a dye, and contains no psec Pox F 
S 
colouring matter or any harmful ingredient thay 8 
“§TATCGHO” is sold by Chemists and Stores all tising oe 
| 


over the world in bottles, at 1/-, 2/9, and 4/6. 
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@ What pleasure a Gramophone can give! What better way, these long 
evenings, to fill in an hour or two than to listen to the world’s great artistes— 
to hear over again, perhaps, some favourite singer. sing a favourite song ?—for 
all the great singers sing for the Gramophone.. Everyone -enjoys the 
Gramophone. It plays not only one kind of music, but all music—opera and 
orchestra, gems from the concert platform and ‘the stage, the latest balltoom 
triumph, the last of the ‘“ haunting popular airs.”” .@- You donot need-other 
entertainment if you -have a Gramophone: Music. ‘appeals~ to all—the 
Gramophone gives access to all music. And remember, the Gramophone.is not 
mechanical ; it is the actual, vibrating, living voice. The human touch is there, 
the right inflection, the tears in the voice, the joyous laugh, just the same as it 
the singer were standing before you. @-And.the-Gramophone not only gives 
the music of the past and present, but the music of the future. No new player, 
no new musical sensation, no new artist graces the world of song but that he or 
she repeats her triumph a thousandfold through the agency of the Gramophone. 
And Gramophones are not necessarily expensive. You may buy the “ Inter- 
mediate Monarch’ Gramophone for £4: 10:0 complete, or the “ Pigmy Grand” 
Gramophone for £5: 10:0, or the “ Monarch” Gramophone for £7 :10:0, or 
the “ Monarch Senior Gramophone for £11:0:0. Many other different 
sizes and finishes at many other different prices. But whatever style you buy, 
whatever price you pay, remember 


There are many kinds of talking machines—there is 
ly One G hone. nity ate 
only One Gramophone Bis 'y at > 
Write for catalogue and list ie rs 7% 
of new records to . j ib: r 
\ THE GRAMOPHONE A 5 


\ —€0., LTD., 


2I, City Road, 
London, 
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beauty. Use it daily and watch your skin grow 


Sold in Pots—1/-, 1/9, everywhere 


ONE of above on receipt of a postcard. 





F 
For Your Complexion 


Icilma Natural Water from the spring in Algeria has a most 
beneficial action on the skin—its value is proved—its presence 
in Icilma Preparations guaranteed, That is why Icilma Fluor 
Cream, the “face cream without grease,"’ is so good for the 
complexion. This fragrant snowy cream not only removes 
chaps, redness, roughness, blueness from cold and unpleasant 
conditions, but it prevents them. It cannot grow hair, needs 
no powder, and leaves no trace on the skin except enhanced 
clearer, 


Icilma Fluor Cream 


FREE SA MPLES We send a box containing Icilma Fluor Cream, Ictlma 

‘ © Soap, Tooth Powder, lcilmine (solidified Icilma Water), 
Icilmaline (new cleansing cream), a full-size Shampoo Sachet, views of Icilma 
and full details free Jor 3d. stamps Jor postage and packing, or a single samp 


pring, 


1 SCILMA CO., Ltd. (Dept. 72), 14a, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 


eo any 











HARBUTTS 
PLASTICINE 





. re 
LITTLE: : °° > 
HOUSEKEEPER 


fe) 
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A Delightful _ Present for . 
Youngsters. Doll’s Dinner and /* 
Parties in the Nursery without ™ 
dirt, or trouble. Every Outfit » 
plete with Knives, Forks, i 
Plates, Dishes, Pastry Cutter, Ro . 
Pin, Carver, &c. Book of Ilustre* 
Directions in colour, and Plasticin 
modelling the various items 10 5 at 
ful Colours—the source of never + 
interest and amusement. & * * 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 27, Bathampton, BATH, 


Viij 





AHO ROSTER 








for 
we and Ie 


hout mts 


Jutfit co 
g, Spoor 
er, Roll 
Illustra! 
asticine 


in 5 Beau! 


ever-entl 
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* 
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Wm. COOoOoPE R’SsS 


23rd ANNUAL 


CLEARANCE SALE 


Of Manufactured Coods, Value oer C1OO0,O00. 
To effect a clearance, all goods have been reduced 15 to 50 
per cent. usual List Prices. 
MARVELLOUSLY LOW PRICES. EXTRAORDINARY VALUE. 
ity of the Goods.—Every article offered is New, Perfect, and Complete as stated in our 
usual Catalogue. Good sound Materials and Workmanship only used. 
Compare Sale Prices with the Usual Prices yourself. 


ILLUSTRATED SALE CATALOGUE Now READY. JE"JE@ JES E> 
GENUINE BARGAINS, !unAceds of Mlustrations ond Bargains, In this per toe 
describes all the many goods we sell, including the following :— 











Rustic Houses, 
from 67/6 











Complete Incubators, Complete Heating 
from 22/6 Apparatus, from 55/- 















Stable and Coach Kennels, 


House, from £8 6s. rom 7/6 
Lights, 
from 1/8 











SS 
Felt, 3/3 per roll 






























: ; 
Poultry Fencing, 6ft. by 5 
mags — ne. &. by tonCotes, Plant Propagator, Iron Bulldings, from 22/6 
. : rom 30/- from 15/- from £5 
>X 4 yy = b 

: : = ia 

"oe SY 
O74 Vame= ss ON 
Trellis, from 6a, a 24a 






Stove House, from £6 5s. per piece, fon ene ’ Carden Seat, from 10/6 . 


Se KAOKK a ah 













ame, 2/3 And Numerous Other Goods. 
W ‘Cot your while to get this Catalogue for 1910, just to see the wonderful list of things that await your selection. 
- COOPER, 761, Old Kent Road, London, S.E, 
Business Mours 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., Saturdays included. 
ix 


one I} | i. > i , 
SS Xe taal, 
h . = : Range of Three Loose Calvanized Pea Quards, 
Chicken Coops, 3/3 rnetae aphio Studio, Food chopper Boxes, £15 1s. 2/6 dozen. 
£6 15s. 4/3 , 














EYES 








valuable educa 
the public, to give away a 
If you wish to relieve eye- 
1 e independer f spectacles 
grasp this opport ty and send for a } RE E. copy to 
Only send your nar d address, with three 
six) postage stamp t ay cCOSt of carriage 
id mention this a ‘all or write 
c. J. PERCIVAL, nau. VITA EYE INST., 
56-117, 





a 


\ NO SPECTACLES! 
NO OPERATION !! 
NO MEDICINE!!! 


if YouR EY ES are WEAK 
LEARN How to Make Them STRONC 


A 1/- BOOK on the EYES FREE 


If you wear glasses, which render defective vision 






chronic—If your eyes smart or burn—If you suffer from 
hez jac he If you eyes are strained If your eyes 
become dim, you nee Dr. Gilbert Percival’s Book on 

a new method of self-home treat- 


e weaknesses 





are caused by poor cir 














Nea far-sight, and igmatism 

eve distorted ( of shape), 

i in the produces 

a normal ¢ ation the blood, and r lds the eye 
painlessly to it shape. Thousands are doing so 
with perfect success and w thout danger, as the gentle 
n sanipala tions are done over the eyelid, not. in direct 
’ eye Get away from the spectacle 


See Nature with the naked eyes. 
rs., but it has been arranged 


exter ad its 





Exchange Building, Southwark, 
LONDON. 
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Ask your Chemist or Grocer for a 
2d. Cake or a 6d. Box of 3 Cakes 
f 


PUMIILAVE 


the new hand toilet soap, which, 
while answering all the purposes 
of a dainty toilet soap, in addition 
removes all stains—ink, fruit, to- 
bacco, dye, rust, paint, &c.—and all | 
grease and grime, leaving the skin | 
beautifully white, supple and soft. | 


For Offices it is indispensable. 

For Homes it is delightful. 

For Motorists, Golfers, Footballers, | 
and Sportsmen generally it is | 
invaluable. 


Manufactured by 








PUMIILAVE, Lta., 11, Pancras Lane, EC 








Runs Quietly Makes no Dust 





Sold by all Chemists, 7)d., 1/1 r pe 
Proprietor, E. BL RGESS. Hy ‘ray » Tes ‘Roan, 


Saves Labour Saves the Carpet 
Prices from 10s. 6d. 


SHERS 


Buy a 6: Bissell. ’ 
VGF > FURNI 
; MARKT ‘s CO. (London) td, 38, Wilson St., London, E.C. 





NO LANCING OR CUTTING 


e the world-renowned 


ed if you us 


BURGESS: LION OINTMENT. 


1 ! 
a, ands ha Testimonials from all Pp. arts, 


saved many a limb from the knife. 

# re thers after t being given up by Ho spitals 

The B T REMEI ¥Y for WOUNDS and all SKIN 

DIseA A Crt TAIN CURE for ULCERS, 
I RS, A SF hy BMA, &« 


t yo for P.O. from 
ondon, Advice gratis, 















YOU CANT 
HAVE BOTH. 


Which? 


Will you have a 
Nasty HEADACHE 


ora 


RES 
Cee 


Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN THE HEAD, 
CATARRH, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 
Of Al I CHEMISTS, price ONE SHILLING, or 
irect, a4 Stamps in the United Kingdom 


TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 











POSITIVE 
CURE FOR 





_w~wrvuwvevevrverteTTTTTTTTTTTe 


TABLETS.—To Cool, 


SEPARATE PRICE Ointment, 1/1) and 2/9; 
Tabiets, 11\ and 2/9; Soap, 6d.; Shav- 


ing Soap, 9d. 
Veterinary same price except Soap, 3d. per cake. 


W. W. HUNTER, Regent 


eh hh hh eh eh de 





yw wweTrTrTT TC 


ECZOLINE Have you used It? 
ECZEM 


OINTMENT.—To Heal the Sore or Wound. 
Strengthen, and Purify the Blood. 
SOAP.—To Keep the Skin in Perfect Condition. 


Send 3/- and the whole Trial Treatment will be sent free 





BAD LEGS, SORES, 


and like Troubles. } 





Many have been cured by one trial alone o! 


ECZOLINE | 


Street, Swindon, Wilts, Eng. } 


» de te de ede tp tp te te te bi te id 
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skin 
soft. 
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=] | [Labres 
' 66 SWAN 99 
PENS 


Are all that Ladies’ 
Fountain Pens 
should be! 









































































Ideal 


Gift 
Loss of the Pen is well-nigh for any 
impossible. It allows of the occasion. 


pen being carried on the 
Chatelaine, Belt, or Breast- 
pin without fear of loss, 
or of soiling the dress. 


Size 1.—Ladies’ 
**Swan,’” Rolled 
Gold or Silver- 
Chased Mount- 
ings. Complete 

with Pin, 


21/- 


Other prices are: 
down 
£20 “" 10.6 
Made in Solid Gold, 
mounted with Gems, 
Plain Gold, Rolled 
Gold, Silver, Vulcanite 
with Gold Bands, or 
simply Plain Vulcanite. 
Designs by the dozen to 
select from. However, 
every “Swan” is of the 
“Swan” standard quality, and 
Every ‘SWAN’ is guaranteed. 
Prices 10/6 upwards, post free. 
Before - ting on any gift, seeour 
Catalogue, post /ret. 
MABIE, TODD 6G CoO., 
79-80, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, w. c. 
Branches : 93, Cheapside, E.C. i 952 R t St. W. 
3 Exchange Street, MANC HESTER; and at 
PARIS, BRUSSELS, and NEW YORK. 
Bold by Stationers and Jewellers. 





“Yes, Madam, patterns of 


PATON’S 
Alloa KNITTING WOOLS & YARNS 
are sent FREE on application to 
John Paton, Son & Co., Ltd., Alloa, Scotland, 
or to 192, Aldersgate St., London, E,C.” 






























LADIES WITH SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


ars | was afflicted with a very humiliating growth of hair on my face. I| have 
liscovered a sure and harmless remedy which permanently removes this embarrassing growth, 
and acts directly upon the follicles, thereby exterminating root and branch; it is absolutely 
painless, I have treated hundreds of cases with perfect success, Write to me in confidence for 
ia r particulars, and enclose stamp to pay postage, It is quite an inexpensive treatment, 














HELEN R. B. TEMPLE, 8, Blenheim Street, Oxford Sireet, London, W. 















EYES AND EARS 


New Treatment Without Operation. 


For all Diseases of the Eye; Deafness in 
0 ne forms; Noises in Head and Ears; 
fischarges from Ears; Deafness from 
Influenga and Catarrh. Special remedies “APPLY IN OWN HANDWRITING” 
orwarde! Hundreds of letters in testi- deb: ws many candidates from lucra 

YT . ny No painful instruments Write tive be rths ey: teach penmar nshi up 
to * M r og Testimonials and yoy’ Questions oon ; Send. stamp for took 
answer, sent free r SON F ) access! ~~ — _ 
I Ison’s Fye and Ear Dispensary, sncceesfut ENTS COLLEGE, BURNLEY. 


























. Great George St., Leeds. (Estab. 1871.) 



























Delicate in Flavour. 


Superior in Quality. 2() 99 VARIETIES. try a 
FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, TEA, OR SUPPER, 


Of allGrocers, Confectioners, and Stores, at 6d. and Is., in 
Earthenware Jars, bearing Registered label and ognature 
If cannot procure write 


PLUMTREE, SOUTHPORT, for nearest Agent. 
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The only sure and harmless treatment that entirely destroys 

hair growth permanently, inexpensively, and without pain. 
Ladies whose beauty is marred | tly hair growths have long sought for an effective and permanent treatment that will 

entire ipersede Electrolysis, which s so much pain and expense, besides the uncertainty of permanent cure, The 

CAPII { MF TG. CO, wish it know n 
i iperfluous 









that they ar possession of a marvellous home treatment that quickly and permanently 
right to the root and destroys it for ever. {he treatment does not cause 


This new method being so simple and harmile any lady can use it in her 











delicate skin 

























e with ntailing the sh t inco ith perfect succes 

We have received thousands of t estifying to the remarkable success of CAPIL-LUS. Hundreds of 
these ladies state that they hav d s, lotions, and cosmetics without permanent benefit, and wish they had 
know f our wonderful method re 

Send no money; we want give you positive proof of what CAPILLUS will do for you before you spend a single 
™ Send your name and address to-day, en ing stamp to pa tage, and we will forward a full description of this 
ime ¢ treatment, that will fully convince you of its efficacy. Don't hesitate; it will cost you nothing. Write to-day 
it advantage 





CAPILLUS MFTG. CO., 300, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W. 





















When you see a man with dirty boots—What do you think ? 
Good positions have been lost before to-day—on dirty boots. 


The coming of 


WOOD MILNE 
SHOE SHINES 


leaves NO excuse 








Get a tin to-day 


D and prove what 
i 


it Can do, 






Time—trouble—expense 
reduced to the absolute 

minimum. 

Brown or Black— 

equally good. In Tins, 
like the picture. As 
for Wood Milne Shoe 
Shines at any bootshop 







As much as you get of other 
44d, WOOD 


polishe 
MILNE SHOE SHINES 
give for 3d. 
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Py 2 0, 0 0 0 THIS FOUNTAIN PEN fitted with 14 carat Gold Nib, 





Iridium tipped, twin feed, 





FREE ‘GIF TS. 


the well-kno 


upon a novel method of advertising. 


Morrell’s Inks and Gums 





——— Messrs. MORRELL, Ltd., 


»wn manufacturers of Inks and Gums, have decided 





Messrs. Morrell have been established 150 years, and 


have a world-wide reputation. 


richly chased case, screw sec- 
tion, English made and worth 7/6, is given to 
all customers purchasing One uart 
Bottie of ink, at the Ordinary 
Price, 3/- 

























3/- BOTTLE of INK) tor 


10/6 for 3/- 


if unable to obtain 
send P.O. 3/- direct to Works: 





| roe have been awarjed many Prizes, Medals, and Diplomas, and are 
used in nment Offices. 
Instead of Ps ding huge sums in advertising on enamel plates, in newspapers, 
etc., they ir i spending £20,000 by means of 
FREE GIFTS TO THEIR CUSTOMERS. FREE 

| They iced to do this because the» kn >w their best advertisement is the quality 

f their and that every new custome rt induced to purchase their Inks by means of 

these Fr e Gifts will be an a«sured regular customer afterwards. In this manner they To 

pe, whil benefit ng their customers, t hands omely recoup themselves by increased sales, 


One 1/- Bottle of Fa Black baat Ink. 
O° 1/- Bott! f i | d ink, 

7/6 FOUNTAIN PEN { Q/- or Svs 1): bottle of Paste Sr umes 

oneniaine One 7/6 Gold Nib Fountain Pen. 

10/6 for 3/- 

SOLD BY ANY STATIONER. 


2, COOKS ROAD, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


fee ORDINARY PRICE of the Ink, 3/- 












For 3/- 





We give you the Fountain Pen. 





TRIED 


to eliminate the Cause of 


RHEUMATISM, GOUT, LUM- 
BAGO and SCIATICA? 


URIGURA 
DROPS 


will do this for you, being the 
finest Cure for these Complaints. 


POST FREE, 1s. 11d. 


Of BOOTS, Ltd., and all Chemists; or post free 





Hammond Remedies Co., Barry, Glamorgan. 


—HAVE YOU— 






































TO CLEANSE the mouth, 


and preserve the body from 
infection ; 


TO ENSURE White Teeth 


and Sound Gums, use 


JEWSBURY & BROWNS 
ORIENTAL 


TOOTH PASTE 


Prepared from Purely Vegetable 
Antiseptics. 





Contains no Caustic Disinfecting 
Chemicals which are liable to affect 
the delicate tissues of the mouth 
and lips. 


Tubes j 








Pots 1/6 & 2/6 














»* 
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o0m m 
Oma, 


ARNIS 


protects your health and wards off the dangers that Winter Chills and Colds 
surely bring. The warm glow of comfort and health it generates in your body, J 
the feeling of strength and invigor: ition it gives, safeguarding the weakened system 
from the attacks of ” dises ase, is a revelation to those who have never tried it before. 


**WINCARNIS” is 


THE BEST WINTER SAFEGUARD 


and nature’s finest restorative at this season of the year. A wineglassful once |F 
or twice a day will make you strong and healthful, will create nerve force and pure 
rich blood that rejuvenates every organ of the body. 


TEST IT FREE. 


BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. SUPPLIED TO H.M. FORCES. 





«ES RTT 





1 strength. If y send three SIGN To COLEMAN & CoO., Lt 
riage, you w receive trial 4 \ rnis Works, Norw 
l le THIS Please se mie Free 1 Bottle of ** Wincarr I 
——— NOW _—- 
‘en 5g tong DINE dase paves usssocnsseeacsnieeusepias soteeieie 
: candied li , old by the 9 NAO reeeseceeeercrereeeeesererereneeeees 
hotels, licensed houses, and railway AdAreSS 2. cccccccesccccccccessesccccccccoescececovess 





glass and i ! : 
refreshment bars. * Quiver,” Feb., 1910. 


“WINCARNIS” PREVENTS COLDS, CHILLS, AND INFLUENZA. 














CASSELL’'S 


FAMOUS COOKERY BOOKS 


EASY 











FRENCH COOKERY 

















Just 
Ready By AUGUSTE MARIO I} 
Late of the Carlton, Cecil, Café Royal, and Criterion | 
The recipes are simple and economical. The various dishes are just ~ French ” 
enough to be piquant and delightful, just English enough to be welcome 


and homely. M 


—77 





CASSELL’S NEW DICTIONARY CASSELL’S HCUSEHOLD | 
OF pentagons COOKERY _ ie 
Wi utt Recipes, a Series iful Coloured By Lizzin HERITAGE With special Introduction y iF 
Plate — everar § dred Ilust A perfect Dr. Tuupt M. Over 4,000 recipes, Us ip 
ade mecum for the thrifty housewife 1,260 pages. taining 24 Half ne Reproductions from raps 
Cloth, ¢ halt-leather, 10s. 6¢ ther alte trations in the Text, Cloth, 3s. 0d. speci 
CASSELL’ 'S SHILLING waterproof b inding g, 3S. 6d. net. 





COOKERY 


A YEAR’ Ss COOKEAT 






Best and most comprehensive Cookery Book at the price. By Puyiws g Menus for evty ve 
(a gegest and excellent advice for the year ’ 

j ‘ oes 
P | ( red Fronti Ay isekeeperss 476 Pas 
piece. Clot Clot 





A Complete List of Cassell’s Cookery Books will be sent post free on application. 





OF ALL 
BOOKSELLERS 





CASSELL G& COMPANY, LTD., LONDON, 








OF ALL 
ERS 
BOOK SELL 
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The car saves the owner’s money. 


Motor Car economy is gained not by saving fifty or a hundred pounds in 


the price, but by 
Low Petrol Consumption, 


Freedom from breakdowns, 
Saving in repairs and replacements. 


With these go absence of worry and disappointment, confidence in the 
invariable good behaviour of the car. 


Let us send you our book, which 


tells the exact cost of running the 


De Dion Bouton 


which is pronounced by its users the car above all others 
that you can trust. 





Briefly the reasons are : 

Tradition : twenty years of it. Experience: largest works in Europe, 
where 50,000 motors have been made. Material: the best, toughest and 
finest, regardless of cost. Reputation: which we cannot afford to jeopardise. 


Send for that Booklet, “ The Cost of Motoring.” 


De Dion Bouton Models De Dion Bouton (1907), Ltd., 


range from 8 to 35 h.p. and 90, Great Marlborough Street, 
1 to 8 cylinders. Regent Street, London, W. 


Illustrated Catalogue free. 8160 & 8161 Central * Andesite, London 


De Dion Bouton Cars can be hired by the day, week, or month. 
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New and Revised Serial Issue 





@ Every gardener, whether amateur or professional, to obtain 
the best results from his fruit, flower, or vegetable garden, 
needs an illustrated cultural guide, comprehensive, up to 
date, and reliable. A work which combines all these 
requirements, and forms at the same time an indispensable 
reference book, is 


CASSELL’S 


Dictionary of Gardening 


EDITED BY 


WALTER P,. WRIGHT 


21 Coloured Plates, over 1,000 reproductions from 
photographs, and other illustrations 


@ This important work combines the most up-to-date practical 
horticultural information with exceptional richness of illus- 
tration and beauty of production, and is written in language 
free from technicalities. 


@, The work is not a mere list of names and phrases. Its 
leading idea is to choose from the hundreds of thousands 
of plants in cultivation all that are worthy of being grown, 
and to explain everything about them that the cultivator is 
likely to want to know. 


@_ Each plant or subject is described, and then follows infor- 
mation on propagation, soil, and general culture, with 
lists of species and varieties, height, time of bloom, 
hardiness or otherwise, and the colour of the flowers. 


@ The illustrations are a great feature of the work. They 
comprise practical as well as ornamental figures, showing 
almost every operation of the garden. There are upwards 
of 1,000 photographic reproductions, and a series of 
superb coloured plates. 


FORTNIGHTLY PARTS, 7d. NET EACH. 
Part 1 Ready Jan. 28. 


Specimen Part 1, Post Free, 9d. 


CASSELL AND CO., LTD., Lé 
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Sent Free on Request 


or 

















This Book ‘ 
will interest 
YOU 


t 
| 
. . E 

It gives full particulars of a fascinating ? 
and lucrative whole or spare time pro- } 
F 

7 

t 

F 





fession — advertisement - writing. It 
describes how anyone with average 
common-sense and a fair education can 
acquire a money-earning degree of pro- 
ficiency by a few months’ home study 
under the Practical Correspondence 


SiXTH EDITION 


College. Many men and women have 1 ; Lae PRACTICAL GSA 


largely increased their earnings as a 
result of the P. C. C. tuition. You can 
do the same; “ Brains and Ink” tells 
you how. Send for free copy to-day. 


Train Your Talent and 
Increase Your Income 


In order to succeed you must back your ambition with ability. Influence may 
help you to get a position, but ability alone will enable you to hold it. A man is 
paid according to his worth—rarely more, rarely less. The P. C. C. system of tuition 
has been specially planned by well-known experts to teach the student all he needs 
to know and only what he needs to know about the following professions. Its object 
is to develop and train the student’s talent by practical and comprehensive instruction 
in the production of saleable work. A Prospectus of any of the following subjects 
will be sent post free (in addition to, or instead of, ‘‘ Brains and Ink ”) :— 


|. Poster & Show-card Designing 3. Free Lance Journalism 


2. Commercial Illustrating and and Story-Writing 
Designing 4. Press Photography 
Remember, we do not ask you to enrol for any course until we have completely 
Satisfied you that in so doing you are making a wise and profitable investment 

of time and money. 


Address—THE SECRETARY, 


Practical Correspondence College 
23, THANET HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


And at Stock Exchange Buildings, Melbourne, Australia. 


ESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
STHANET HOUSE STRAND, LONDON \W.C. 
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Important Books on Gardening 














CASSELL’S POPULAR GARDENING. 
Edited by WALTER P. WRIGHT. An Illustrated Cultural 
Guide for Amateur and Professional Gardeners With 24 
Coloured Plates and over 1,000 Illustrations. 2 Vols., half- 
leather, gilt top, 30g, net. 

* Not only are the articles on an infinite variety of subjects dealt with new 


and up to date, but the illustrations accompanying them are as clear as they 
can possibly be made.'"—Daily Telegraph. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS: How to Make 


and Maintain Them. By WALTER P. WRIGHT. With 
6 Coloured Plates and a large number of exquisite Garden 
Pictures, practical Pians and Diagrams. Cloth gilt, 6s, net. 


“To anyone laying out or replanning a garden, to anyone wishing to 
make the most of the garden that they love, we can cordially recommend 
the book. It 1 beautiful volume on a perennially fascinating subject.’’— 


Daily Telegraph. 


CASSELL’'S ABC OF GARDENING. 


An Illustrated Encyclopaedia of Practical Horticulture By 
WALTER P. WRIGHT. With numerous Illustrations 
3s. 6d. net. 


“ This volume should be a constant companion of the gardener, whether 
he be amateur or professional,’’—7Zhe Garden, 


GARDENING FOR WOMEN. | By the Hon. 
FRANCES WOLSELEY. With 32 Plates. Cloth, 5s, net 


“This book will prove an invaluable help to intending women gardeners 
from the more refined classes,"'"—/Pall Mall Gazette. 


GARDENING IN THE NORTH. 
By S. ARNOTT & R. P. BROTHERSTON. With numerous 
Illustrations. Paper covers, 2g, net; cloth, 3s, 6d, net. 


A book that will prove indispensable to all north country or Scottish 
people who are interested in practical horticulture. 


CASSELL’S DICTIONARY OF PRAC- 
TICAL GARDENING. Edited by WALTER 


P. WRIGHT. An Illustrated Encyclopedia of Practical 
Horticulture for all Classes. With 20 Coloured Plates and 


upwards of 1,000 Illustrations from photographs 2 Vols., 
half-leather, gilt top, 30s. net. 
I i isse under review 1 pwards of 6,000 genera of plant am 
ate pecies and varieti The best method of propagation 
t suitable il, and hints on general culture 











Gardening 
Handbooks 


Useful Manuals for all 

Classes of Horticultur. 

ists. Fully illustrated 

throughout. Paper 

covers, ls. net; cloth, 
1s. 6d. net. 








Pictorial Practical 
Gardening 
Pictorial Practical 
Fruit Growing 
Pictorial Greenhouse 
Management 
Pictorial Practical 
Vegetable Growing 
Pictorial Practical 
Rose Growing 
Pictorial Practical 
Bulb Growing 
Pictorial Practical 
Chrysanthemum 
Culture 
Pictorial Practical Tree 
and Shrub Culture 
Pictorial Practical 
Flower Gardening 
Pictorial Practical 
Carnation Growing 
First Steps in Gardet- 
ing 
Pictorial Practical 
Potato Growing 
Little Gardens: How! 
Make the Most 0 
Them 
Sweet Peas and How 
to Grow Them 
Gardening Difficulties 
Solved. 


ee - 
eT 











CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, La Belle Sauvage, London, EC. 
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A MARVELLOUS 


Invention for 


THE DEAF. 


Write to-day for Booklet 
Explaining how the Deaf can now hear. 


It does not matter what the cause of your Deafness (unless you were born 
deaf), you can hear with this wonderful appliance as well as others, 

Age is no barrier, nor the length of time you have been deaf. Mr. 
R. G. Smith, of Tottenham, was deaf for 24 years, and can now hear as 
well as anybody. We can give positive proof of hundreds of similar 
cases. 

“The Murray Ear Drum” makes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. A miniature Telephone for the Ear—invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entirely comfortable. Thousands sold. 

istressing complaint are invited to write for valuable Booklet, fully descriptive of this wonderful 
which enables the deaf to hear, and also contains convincing proof of its efficacy from users in 
u are deaf or know anybody who is deaf, write for this Booklet. It costs nothing; we send it free 
eipt of stamp to pay postage. 


THE MURRAY CO., 195, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W. 














WE WILL PRESENT EACH OF OUR READERS 


with a beautiful Engraving from the magnificent painting by B. W. LEADER, R.A., 
on plate paper, measuring 16 by 12 inches, provided this advertisement and four penny 
stamps are enclosed to cover cost of packing and carriage (foreign stamps value 8d. accepted 
from abroad) ; or if called for, no charge will be made. Address, The Secretary, Fine Art 
Galleries, 63, Baker Street, London, W. N.B,—This liberal offer is made solely to intro- 
duce our sue of en etc. 


RECOMMEN 


BECAUSE IT’S THE BEST. 
WITH to the Royal Households @ Awarded 45 Gold Medals for Superiority. 
H 
HOR WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER, ARK KING 
eee ne eee 
Send for Free Book giving full par- 
ticu = = TRENCH’ Ss REMEDY, 
t ld-famous Cure for Epilepsy 
imple home treatment 
R -CcCOMM«€ nded by clergy olf 
all denominations. 20 years The Editress of = emess 
ICC Testimoni als from all 
; of f the vorld, 


is the rftest, cosie a We colli —a y- chil lren's wear. 
TRENCH’S REMEDIES, Ltd., 
303, South Frederick Street, Dublin. 



















































We very strongly recommend these ool under 
garments Write for nearest agents 
and Illustrated Price ee free. 





'* CHILPRUFE” 
(Dept. F.1), s CIORSTER. 




















SiR CH ARL LES SANTLEY 


writes elyptus Pastilles are excellent for the Throat.” 


MISS_ ELLEN TERRY 


or Pinelyps » Fuctiiine eget enema, and finds 


vice 
ats and peuptte + to eee arist« pomp 


ya Ae i em PROCTORS YPTUS 
man PINE: PASTILLES 







LATE OF BROMPTON HOSPITAL. 


age IPUTATION OF fence ot WARDY'S BROMPT 2 of 
extr ‘ ‘OMPTON 
CONSUMPTION ri COUGH SPECIFIC & LUNG SAVER. 


ty Me al Sr « fail—rr ccres. Recommended 





























ma “ (Broncho-Laryngeal). 
V known L« ond< mn Manufacturing Den- 
Messr Br Y give the very best For HMA 
rw rded "by post utmost value Cc T Ss T 
ffer made , Oxford HE 5 A H ’ 


COUGH, 
CATARRH. 


Insist on having 
Pr r's Pinelyptus.” 


ARTIFICIAL oe peat, Ratbone’ Pees 1 | THROAT, 








TEETH BOUGHT.| .."°°=.. 


by Ct nem 

















“Mum” 


removes the odor 
of perspiration and 
other bodily odors 


1/. If your chemist hasn’t “Mum” send us his 
name and one shilling, and we'll send it postpaid. 
Thomas Christy & Co. 

4 Old Swan Lane, Up. Thames St., London, E.C. 
Gen’l Sales Agents Mum Mig. Co., Phila., U. S.A, 
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MOLASSINE 
DOG & PUPPY CAKES 


are composed of the purest 
ingredients only. Owing to 
the antiseptic properties of 
the foods of which the Cakes 
are compounded, they aid 
digestion, keep dogs’ skins 
and coats in good condition, 
eradicating internal worms and 
parasites, and preventing un- 
pleasant odours. 


Sold by Grocers, Corn Merchants, and 


THE MOLASSINE CO., LTD, 
169, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 


Jn districts where these Cakes are not stocked by 
Dealers we pay carriage to consumers on quantities 


of 281b. and upwards. SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


KEEP ALL 
DOGS HEALTHY. 

















for Whooping 
Cough, Croup, 
Sore Throat, 
Used while you sleep.” Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the 
paroxysms of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded 
Croup cannot exist where Cresolene is used, 

It acts directly on the nose and throat 
making breathing easy in the case of colds; 
soothes the sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide 
acting both as a curative and preventive 
in contagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene'’s best recommendation is 


its 30 years of successful use. 


For sale by all Chemists. 
Write for Descriptive Booklet, free. 
ene Antiseptic Thr 


at, of you 


pat Tablets for the irritated 
or for 9d. in stamps from 
ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 

Lombard Street, London. 


chemist 
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The Ideal Loaf 





must be palatable, fine in crumb, rich crusted, and 


contain all those valuable food elements so essential 


for the sustenance and renewal of the bodily fabric. 
5 .. PURE.. 
DIGESTIVE 





WHEATMEAL 
Awarded 


| BREAD 


fills all these requirements, and many others we could mention 
SUPPLIED BY BAKERS & STORES. 

Qa Order Sample Loaf from your local baker. 

J. REYNOLDS & CO., Ltd., Flour Milis, Gloucester. 
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For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &¢ 


Goddard's 
PlatePowder 


Sold everywhere 6% I/ 26 & +6 
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MAKES WOMEN BEAUTIFUL. 


Marvellous development accomplished by the new and wonderful 
Diano method of enlarging the female bust. 

Thin women are quickly Govetepes into commanding figures that 
comme wonderment ‘ an admiratio 
















ve hor 1e treatme een ered that enlarges the female 

































m who are not la ki ng in th t will not be particularly in 
nfortunat r tan f he xccupation are deficient in 
| by the peculiar 1inence achieved by the treat- 

alle 1 OLA MEDICINE COMPANY 
rs t evelop the bust to a grati- 
a | her name and address 
PAD A ( \ aS renee ae 
. ve howing the actual 
re hemists, and pre mninent 

f nlarge tl bust, no 
) iuty book and portraits will 













tamp to pay postage. 


) , ’ i. aa 
LADY MANAGER, THE s. B. ESPANOLA MEDICINE COMPANY 
pt. 234), 205, Regent Street, London, W. 


“The desire bogs possess Beauty is keenest where refinement is strongest.” 


LADIES are invited to send Post Card for 


free copy of the Handbook of the 





























WASHING MACHINES, _ from 35)- 


(Free Tre 


WRINGING MACHINES, os 21/- 
EW TYLE MANGLING MACHINES, |, 25/- 
Laundry Appliances of every 
; Description. 
in Corsets and Gowns for the coming Season, including 

the “Certified Correct Models in Royal Worcester’ and ~~ BU TTER CHURNS, | 
“Bon Ton"’ Kid-Fitting Corsets Lonpon Datry Snhow.—10o Champion 

' Prizes out of last 11. 

OF ORDS! 

BM Several Coloured Plates and Illustrations “@@l tat Butter Workers. Cream Separators. 
showing gowns and effects Dairy Appliances of every description. 


Carriage Free—Special Discount. 
Illustrated Catalogue (847 R) 
Post Free. 


iH BRADFORD & Co., ree Se 


141 & 142, Hicu Hotsorn, Lonpon. 
Showrooms 130, Botp Street, Liverpoot. 
Victoria AVENUE, MANCHESTER, 


EVERY LADY has the 


RIGHT TO KNOW 


the secret of the approaching fashion in order to provide 
erself with the correct corset foundation. 


PETER ROBINSON, Ltd., Oxford St., London, W. 


é * 
THE BEST ‘‘NIGHTCAP.”’ 




















Before going to bed take a hot cup of the delicious, light, and healthful 





nou net known as the “Allenburys” DIET. It promotes a restful 
and refreshing night's rest, free from the depressing reaction in the morn- 
ing which so often follows the t aking of spirits. The DIET is prepared 
in a minute by the addition of boiling water only. In tins, 1/6 and 3/-, of 
Chemists. 


The “Allenburys” DIET is for Adults, and is quite distinct from the 
well-known “Allenburys” Foods for Infants. 


A large sample sent on receipt of three penny stamps. 


| Alley & Hanburys Ltd., Lembard St., Londay. 
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MOTHER 


EIGEL’S 
SYRUP 


CLEANSES THE BLOOD 


You can never feel well or be well while 
your digestion is out of order. Indigestion 
lowers vitality and creates disease It 
starves and poisons the body and causes 
headaches, flatulence, heartburn, palpitation, 
biliousness, constipation and anzmia. 

Well-digested food nourishes the body, gives bloom to the 
cheeks, sparkle to the eye, buoyancy to the mind, and vigour to 
the limbs. Mother Seigel's Syrup is made from the extracts of 
certain roots, barks and leaves, which exert a remarkable curative 
and tonic effect on the stomach, liver and bowels. Taken aiter 
meals, it ensures good digestion and makes food nourish you. 


CURES INDIGESTION 


Sold also in Tablet Form at 2/9. 












































GALAXY BARGAIN SALE 
‘12 Blankets, 21/- 
OFFERED MONEY 
BELOW RETURNED 
me 8 IN FULL IF 
WHOLESALE (¢ NOT FULLY 
PRICES. SATISFIED. 





The lot, packed free, and sent on receipt of amount. 


2 tered ep y ag ty —— eee soft, warm, and 






lly wh ad with crimson 
2 HOMESPUN MEATHER- COLOURED BLANEESS, a most 
ile and useful blanket by 70 in., be 
:: 4) 2 YORKSHIRE COMBINED ‘WHITE TWILLED BLANEETS, 
Nea ie : ‘ e thick, warm, soft, and comfortable, wel! finished and edged, size o! 
tras ? . y ee - by 70 in. 
2 LARGE etd A SHETLAND 
pn are ee very e rable alit oft, warm, aud FREE . 
2 WARM ‘WooLLEn’ BLANKETS. soft Twill 3 4 
t d dur ‘ y 82 in. by 54 in., - 
2 ahah cats BEAR WARM, FINE i-_ =F, 
TY I ee soft as velvet 
wash well, and beautiful fir , fulls ize : i 12 WHITE BEDROOM 7 inceL 
All orders executed in rotation ‘Ast iey arrive by post GIVEN WITH EACH P. 
I B U f ¢ » Hearthruge, Qu ta Table Linen, Bedsteads, Overmantels, ( he., post free, if, when writ 


ntion he Quiver,’ lvl ADDRESS 





















































F. HODGSON & SONS, Bere LMANUFACTURERS. W/OODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 
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¢ Editor of * Qui ver'' will receive and acknowledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the under- 
mentioned Charities that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
—— ——— 





“IS4T-NOTHING: 
T TO YOU-ALLYE-THAT-PASS BY?]]| 








Contributions earnestly solicited to pay the Food Bill. 


*.* Cheques and Orders payable to “‘Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 
same way, and remitted to the Hon. Director, WILLIAM BAKER, Esa.. 


M.A., LL.B., 


8,995 


PLEASE REMEMBER THE 


~| Orphan and Destitute | 


Children 
Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


Mark Gift 


3“ 


18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 


For Food Alone.” 


’P 


crossed 











“E’en down to old age.” 


people hall prove 
1g¢ able love 
tl hey oy idorn, 
y bosom be borne." 


The Lord's promise is certain, ‘* And even 
your old age I am He; and even to hoary 

ll I carry you’’ (Isaiah xlvi. 4), but 
rM aster will fulfil His promise through 


The Commit of the DISABLED 
FUND of LONDON CITY 
ro pat say the free-will offerings of 


l's Steward Gifts are needed to 
Pr rt ceed al - infirm Missionaries, who, 
era] rvice, enriching the poorest 
the | I t chable riches of 
from their 


nsear 


to cease 


i2 Disabled and Infirm Missionaries, 


2 Widows whose husbands died in the 
work, and 


7 Orphans are dependent upon this Fund. 



















Offices ; 
3, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


throughout the 
eguary, crime, or 
rom starvati 





Che ues crosse d 
Prebendary CARLILE 
Hami YN ( 


HUNGRY. 


Thousands on Verge of STARVATION 
are imploring 


THE CHURGH ARMY 


For WORK, Not Charity. 


HOMELESS. 


he w 


ry S, ajc 


Chief Secretary, or Mr. W. F. 


The King’s Labour Tents (open Night 
and Day for Homeless Single Men), with the 
Opengall-Night Rest; 

The Queen’s Labour Relief Depots 
(for U menpeges Married Men with Families) ; 


And roo other Cent: 


r Homes, and Farm Cok 
pectable unemployed fr 
1 their helpless wives and litt 


rkhouse. 


Our Evangelistic work goes stcadily forward 
Winter ang Summer. 


Reclamation of ex-criminals, loafers, tramps, and 
social wreckage generally, of both sexes. 


Funds, Old Clothes, Orders for Fire- 

wood (3s. 6d. per 100 bundles), and 

quantities of Waste Paper for sort- 
ing, urgently needed. 


Church Army,” payable 


Marble Arch, 


ton Street, 
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TO PARENTS. 


FACTS! 


UNCHALLENGED 


— and — 
UNCHALLENGEABLE 


During the past 30 years 


MORE SUCCESSES 


at Public Exams 


MORE SITUATIONS 


obtained for Students. 


HIGHER PERCENTAGE 
OF PASSES 


at Public Exams. 
Than any other Training 
College in the Kingdom 


Call and consult Dr. CUSACK, or write 
for Prospectus 


Preparation for all Public Examinations 


A GOOD SITUATION provided for 
each student as soon as proficient. 


CUSACK’S COLLEGE, Broad St. Place, E.C. 
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Better be sure than sorry, 

Mothers can only be sure of absolute 
freshness and cleanliness by both mixing 
and making cakes and pastry at home. 


Wholesome and reliable scones, cakes 
and pastry can be made at home easily, 
and at little cost with 


“ Daisley Flour’ 


(Trade Mark) 


The SURE raising powder, 


The making is easy und quick, 
and the method is simply to mix £, 
dry one part ‘ Paisley Flour” to 8 
parts ordinary flour, 
and proceed as 
usual, 















Paisley Flour 
is sold in 7d. 
g¢d., and id 


packets, made 







only by 
Brown & Polson 








NEAVE’S 
Health Diet 


A Delicious and Nourishing Milk and Cereal Food 
Manufactured by the Propriet Neave's Food for Infants.) 
Es 













pecially valuable in Sickne luring Convalescence 
for Dyspeptics, Invalids the Aged, etc., on 

account of its digestibility an rengthening properties 
Quickly and easily 1 3 3 6 tins by Grocers 
made. Sold in / & / and Chemists. 

Sample sent on receipt of two penny stamps 

for postage mentioning this publication 


JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., Fordingbridge, HANTS. 






























Billiard 
Riley’ S ravies 
These are not toy You play 


the true game of billiards o 
them for they are built in 

exact proportion. 

a There is no hner 

B® door recreation. Riley's M 
ature Tables to fit on your 
own dining table 6ft.4i0 
ther sizes from £3///0 
Silliard & Dining 
Tables from £13/10/0to £24/100 
Cash or easy payments. Deliv- 





ered Free 
Free on receipt of postcard, full 
detailed Ilustrated Catalogue 0 
Billiard & Dining Tables and small 
or full-sized Tables and Sundries. 
E. J. RILEY, LTD., Borough Billiard Works, ACCRINGTON x 
London Showrooms : 147, Aldersgate Street. ELC. } 
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house where 
use Wright’s Coal Tar Soap. 


Protects from Infection. 


Baby can be happy in any 
they regularly 







4d. per Tablet. 
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WHAT RECOMMENDS ITSELF ? 


iE: A lY L” 
MARKIN 


REQUIRES NO HEAT. WARRANTED INDELIBLE 
NEW METALLIC PEN WITH EVERY BOTTLE 


NICKEL LINEN STR 
OF ALL STATIONERS CheMiots efSrones eS otr pmeeE 
FOR 12 STAMPS FROM THE INVENTORS. 
7&9 S* BRIDE ST. 
COOPER DENNISON & WALKDEN LY 7%ONDON-ES. 
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The League of Loving Hearts _ 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS 


New YEAR resolutions in February! Surely we 
month too late; no one talks about New 


age i 


Year resolutions in February! That is pre- 
cisely why I am introducing the matter at this 
late date With the best intentions in the world 


we make our resolutions, keep them for a day 
and then forget all about them! 

I have no doubt that a great number of 
old members of The League of Loving Hearts 
made a resolution that early in the New Year 
they would send me their subscription for I910 
I know this because many have done Day 


two 


or 


so. 


not include the whole of our me mbership ; in 


fact, it is very far short. Sol reluctantly con. 
clude that many who duly resolved to send 
me their subscription for the New Year have 
not so far done so. If you are among that 
number, may I ask that you will send imme. 
diately on reading this. I should like ever 
member of the League to send at least Op 
Shilling per annum; many I know can, and 
will, send more 

Now may I ask all old members who hay 


not sent in their subscription for 1910 to post 











by day I am receiving kind letters from readers it at once ? New members should fill in the 
enclosing their New Year subscriptions. Yes coupon to be found in the advertisement par 
terday I received a guinea from a reader in _ of this issue, and send with at least One Shilling 
New Zealand, ten shillings from a member at to The Editor, ‘‘ The OQuiver,’’ La Belle Sauvax 
Cape Colony, and £3 from a nearer friend in London, E.¢ 
Yorkshire, as well as smaller amounts from The following are the societies to which th 
other parts But the amount received does funds of the League are devoted :— 

Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES, Stepney Causeway, E. 

RAGGED SCHOOL UNION, 22, John Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C, 

CHURCH ARMY, 55, Lryanston Street. Ww. 

SALVATION ARMY (Social Work), Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 

Miss AGNES WESTON’s Work, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, bad 

THE QUEEN'S HosPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Road, Bethnal Green, E, 

Lonpon City Mission, 3, Bridewell Place, E.C, 

ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 73, Cheapside, E.C. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS, 

Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, S,E, 
BRITISH HOME AND HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, 72, Cheapside, E.C, 
' | 
ike AE ee Help the Children! 
ROBINSON 


&CLEAVERS Irish Linen 


World renowned for quality and price 





IRISH DAMASK AND BED LINEN 


ms. From the least 
ex} ve to the finest qualities at Belfast prices 
Dinner Napk j by 2 1., 5/6 doz. Ta Clotl 
§ by 3 yds., S/I] ea Linen Sheets, 15/4 pair 
Pillow Cases, Frilled | 1/44 each. 
IRISH _LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
ery Make Kept in § ur Reliable Qualiti 
I s J inen yo nr > ied ‘Ha ike bee hi ols, 3/9 « 
Gent.’s Linen He l Han ween hiefs, €/10 doe Zz 


Rist MADE UNDERCLOTHING 


haves e Best Materials 

Lad Fine Longcloth Nightdresses, from 3/1] each 
Ladies’ Knickers, Tr ed Embr fer 2/6 each 
Wee iding | ix l 

Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


Money ref are not approved 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 
36,C, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


Also LONDON and LIVERPOOL. 























Your aid is once more asked 
by the 


RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 


for the purpose of supplying to the 
hungry, crippled, and badly clothet 
children of London necessary Cot 
fort and uplift in life. This nobl 
work deserves everyone’s suppot 
and contributions are now urgent! 
needed, and should be sent to 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., Director, 
32, John Street, 
Theobald’s Road, London, Wi 
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BOURNVILLE 


« Wesersrershice 


Lieut. 
Shackleton’s 


Greatest Discovery. 











When Lieut. Shackleton discovered Commander Scott's stores—left 


“Farthest South” in the Antarctic ice 8 years ago—he found a tin of 


Cadbury’s Chocolate in Perfect Condition. 
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YORKSHIRE BRANCH : “EYESIGHT PRESERVED,” a Pamphiet by Mr. Aitchison. 
37, BOND STREET, LEEDS. New Edition Post Free to “Quiver” Readers. 





AITCHISON'S 
SPECTACLES 


“ STRENGTHEN 
WEAK EYES.” 


EYESIGHT 
TESTING ROOMS art 


ing and close work at about forty years of age, and it is a mistaken notion to suppose f 
that an advantage is gained by putting off the use of glasses as long as possible. By 
CHEAPSIDE an effort some can go for a year without artiticial aid after the first sy mptoms of need 
' manifest themselves In this year they use more eyesight than they would in five 
POULTRY, years if spectacles or eye-glasses had beet taken to at first 
The first symptoms of old sight are: The eyes get tired after a spell of reading or 
STRAND, work, the object has to be held farther away to clearly focus it, and one begins to 


FLEET STREET grumble about. the poorness of the gas, etc. If a competent optician is consulted 

OXFORD STREET will materially arrest the decay of the sight, and if the eyes are regularly re-tested at 
’ 

FENCHURGH STREET, My pamphlet, “EYESIGHT PRESERVED,” the latest Illustrated Raition of 

NEWCATE STREET, and its defects, and will be forwarded post free to applicants 


LONDON AITCHISON’S SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES SKILFULLY 


——— 


IGHT =~ 
ee | 











Mr. AITCHISON’S “HINTS ON EYESIGHT.” 


Hint No. 67: 
“A MISTAKEN NOTION.” 


: 
Persons who have had good eyesight in early life begin to re quire assistance for read é ' 


when the first signs of uneasiness manifest themselves, he ca: supply such glasses as 
reasonable intervals, can largely prevent further deterioration 


which is now ready, will give most full and interesting details in regard 


FITTED TO CORRECT DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT. 








a! ITCHISON &Co. Lees j 












All that is excellent in quality: all that is good in material and 
manufacture: all that is necessary for durability and the giving of 
greater comfort to the wearer are to be found in Redfern’s Navy Pads. 

* So many advantages have they that there can be no comparison 

between the ordinary rubber heels and Redfern’s Nav y Pads: Redfern’s 

have set the standard. { To know their worth you must wear them. 

Then you realize how great the comfort when walking: how great 

the saving in your boot bill. € But you must see the name Rediern’s 


edfern’s NAVY 


ubber Heels 















on every pair. 






Nien’s 64d. per pair, Ladies’ and Children’s 44d. per pair. Of all boot dealers and stores. 


Redfern’'s Navy Quarter Tips for those who prefer this style of rubber 
heel, are just as good in quality as Navy Pads. 







Write for Booklet 


Redfern’s Rubber Works, Ltd., Hyde, nr. Manchester. 
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THE LAST LOVE LETTER 


from the Painting by Gabrie! Nicolet 
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Mary of the Muir 


A Scottish Love Story 
By H. HALYBURTON ROSS 


CHAPTER I 


JUTH ROYSTON, the “ Englisher,” as 

she was called in Cairfrae, from having 
lived most of her life out of Scotland, was 
twenty-one when her aunts, the Misses 
Murray, adopted her. They had the village 
store in Cairfrae, and Ruth had taken her 
place naturally behind the counter from 
the day of her arrival 

The effluvia of dry groceries and black- 
alls had become sweetly familiar to her in 
a few weeks, and the more abstract attrac- 
tons of social intercourse and local gossip 
that a private monopoly such as the store 
liered as a matter of course soon filled 
er life. Her aunts were persons of conse 
juence in the little Highland village, and 
is their niece, Ruth's position was ready 
made. But the girl had qualities and 

rms of her own that in a short time 
gamed her an independent footing. 

Une of the first to discover the superlative 
nature of those charms was Dan Macinroy 
the keeper He had strolled into the store 

€ alternoon to purchase some writing 
Materials, and instead of the severe face of 
the elder Miss Murray under her rusty black 

tand the automatic smile with which she 
reeted all her customers, and which in 
sing left no shadow of pleasure or wel- 
in her eyes, he was met by Ruth's 
*Weet eagerness and captivating beauty 
528 


Dan, used to slouching against the counter 
and exchanging prosaic commonplaces with 
either of the sisters who might be serving 
him, was struck dumb with surprise and 
constcrnation. 

“It’s a fine day,” he managed to blurt 
at last. ‘“‘ Will ye please gie me a quire and 
a half o’ threepenny note and a dozen 0’ 
envelopes ? ” 

Ruth slewed round on her heel at once, 
and ran her eye in a businesslike manner up 
and down the shelves in search of the box 
that contained the stationery, Dan’s glance 
dwelling furtively meanwhile on her slender 
proportions. 

‘“More love-letters, Dan?” called the 
younger Miss Murray from the far corner of 
the shop, where she was busy sorting the 
mail, the store serving the double purpose 
of a post-office as well. 

Dan moved awkwardly from one leg to 
another. As a rule, he welcomed any allu- 
sion to his undoubted popularity with the 
fair sex, but to-day he had nothing to say 
by way of retort. 

Ruth by this time had made up his pur- 
chase into a neat parcel, which she handed 
across the counter to him with a polite 
little smile. 

He laid a heap of coppers before her, and, 
touching his hat, lamely slouched out into 
the sunshine 

“ That’s Dan Macinroy, Cairfrae’s keeper,” 





ee 


announced Miss Murray to her niece in 
as the door banged on his re- 
treating hgur« 

“What a big, strong man!” 
interested comment. 


a loud voice 


was Ruth's 
“He is very good- 
looking, too.” 

“Aye, and he kens it fine,”’ supplemented 
Miss Rachel, with her brusque laugh. 

Unlike her sister, she wore no hat in the 
store, her grey hair standing up in wiry 
profusion over her head and giving her red, 
sharp-featured face a comical expression of 
surprise. 

“He was fairly taken aback by the sight 
of you, Ruth,” she ran on. ‘I wonder 
what a like person he expected oor niece 
tae be?” with a complacent chuckle that 
showed plainly how satisfied she was that 
the girl had come up to the standard ex- 
pected of her. 

Ruth smiled, too. Her aunt’s pride in her, 
gratifying as it might be, contained such a 
strong element of personal aggrandiscment 
that she could not help being amused by 
it. Any superiorities she possessed were so 
plainly accounted for by her relationship 
with them that nobody need be surprised 
at the display of the most superlative excel- 
lence on her part. 

Was she not their own sister’s child—that 
dead Catherine who had combined in her 
own person all the beauty and charm for 
lack of which her elder sisters were still 
unwed ? And Ruth was her mother’s like- 
ness, so the two women assured each other 
with carefully suppressed satisfaction almost 
every day of their lives. 


For some time after this incident the 
Miss Murrays watched their niece jealously 
to see whether there was any sign of Dan 
Macinroy’s advances being returned. 

It was one of the principal interests that 
the girl’s advent had brought into their lives 
this question of her lovers, and they re- 
garded her future settlement in life as a 
responsibility of momentous consequence. 

Eligible bachelors were few and far be- 
tween in Cairfrae, and men that were looked 
upon as marriageable by the ordinary village 
girls would be no match for Ruth 

Dan Macinroy’s 
course, absurd; but by degrees as they 


pretensions were ot 


noted Ruth’s laughing acceptance of his 
suit, their anxiety subsided and they laughed 
too, telling the girl she was a heartless 
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quean to encourage a man she had no idea 
ot marrying. 

To Dan himself, however, the affair was 
no laughing matter. 

The more he saw of Ruth the deeper his 
feelings became involved. His love for her 
had taken hold of him like an obsession, and 
its effects soon began to show themselves 
in his outward appearance. He lost flesh, 
the disdainful pride of his manhood seemed 
to be broken: he was meek in Ruth's 
presence, savage and irritable to the rest 
of the world. 

The two who suffered most from the change 
in him were Mrs. Winter, the widow with 
whom he lodged, and her daughter Jean 
They inhabited a small cottage on the road- 
side about a mile and a half from the village, 
and a dash of gipsy in their blood, as well 
as their extreme poverty, had’ acted as a 
barrier between them and their neighbours 
People often wondered why a respectable 
young fellow like Dan, drawing a good 
salary, remained in such humble quarters 
But a chance had sent him there in the first 
instance, and since then Jean’s adoring 
worship of him, and the faithful, almost 
dog-like service she yielded him, had been 
the attraction that had held him. 

Lately she had been of double use as an 
object on which to vent his spleen and misery 
over Ruth’s indifference to his suit, and she 
had suffered the position with a sort of stoic 
endurance that was really the result of an 
uncanny wisdom on her part 

She believed secretly that Ruth would 
never be won over by his attentions, and she 
reckoned on catching his affections on the 
rebound. It was her policy then to munister 
to his present needs, though the effort made 
life cruelly hard to bear. 

Ruth, passing the cottage one afternoon 
several weeks after her arrival in Cairfrae, 
paused to say a few words of greeting to the 
girl, who was washing beside the little burn 
that trickled past the shieling 

To her surprise, Jean answered not 4 
syllable, thrusting her lean, brown arms 
deeper into the tub and stooping her black 
head over the soapsuds with sullen deter: 
Ruth lingered for a moment, anc 
then passed on. She had heard tales enough 
of the wildness and savagery of the two 
women to account for her behaviour, and 
did not for a moment connect it with Dan's 
It was im possible for her 
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to think of him in the light of a future hus- 
and. She admired his stalwart strength 
and the picturesque beauty of his dark 
features, but these things alone would never 
satisfy her. Her nature craved a much 
higher grade of companionship than he 
ould afford her, and if she failed to meet the 
right man in Cairfrae she would remain un- 
ved like her aunts, so she laughingly told 
herself 7 

It was early closing day at the store, and 
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shrill call of the curlew to break the 
silence. 

To-day her feet led her in the direction 
of Glen Bockie, reputed the gloomiest and 
darkest glen in all the strath. She had been 
anxious to explore it for some time, but 
hitherto circumstances had prevented her. 

Now, as she wandered along the solitary 
path that wound round the mountain side, 
the little incident of Jean Winter’s un- 
responsiveness was soon forgotten in the 
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“To her surprise, Jean answered not a syllable, thrusting her lean, brown arms deeper 
into the tub.” 
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These solitary rambles were becoming the 


steatest joy of her new life. The rugged 
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ndeur of her surroundings, so different 
rom the placid English lands« ape to which 

had been accustomed, had laid hold of 
lef imagination, and she was never tired of 
Scam Or o the heathery hillsides, with 
te autumn breezes in her face, and 
only the rill of the burn or the wild, 





delightful thrill of a new adventure. With 
every step the ascent grew steeper, the 
desolation more acute 

On one side of her was a precipice, at the 
foot of which the Cairfrae burn tumbled 
riotously ; on the other, the steep escarp- 
ment of the mountain. Hills seemed to 
close her in on every hand, and so tortuous 
was the path that it was impossible to tell 
from moment to moment what lay before 
her 





She was all the more startled therefore 
when, rounding a sharp angle in the hillside, 
she nearly collided with the tweed-clad 
figure of a man who was hurrying towards 
her with bent head, a satchel of moss and 
fern on his back. 

In a flash she recognised the dominie, 
Hugh Fletcher. She had served him once 
or twice in the store, but the impression he 
had left on her mind had been of a rather 
negative description. She knew him to be 
a bookworm and recluse, one for whom 
woman as an individual did not exist. But 
to-day a gleam of sudden interest in the 
blank eyes behind their glasses as they were 
raised to her face seemed all at once to vivify 
her previous conception of him. 

“Ts this really and truly Glen Bockie ? ” 
she smilingly inquired, as he lifted his cap 
with an awkward gesture. 

“Yes,” he replied in his low, abstracted 
voice; “but I should advise you not to 
venture further—you will be caught in the 
mist. The wind has shifted ; it is going to 
be a wet evening.” 

“Oh, thank you—then I will turn back,” 
said Ruth promptly. “In any case, it is 
getting late, and my aunts would be so 
scared if I wasn’t in for tea.” 

*“ Ah—the Miss Murrays, yes,”” he echoed 
absently. ‘‘ You are very venturesome to 
have come so far alone,” glancing quickly 
at her again. Some irresistible attraction 
in the girl’s glowing face and exuberant 
vitality held his gaze. 

Ruth felt the thrill of a new sensation 
as she read the growing admiration in the 
usually blank eyes. It was something of 
a triumph to have won even this scant recog- 
nition from the learned dominie. 

“TI often take long walks by myself,” she 
returned simply. ‘“ Poor Aunt Martha or 
Aunt Rachel would be very astonished if 
I asked them to come with me.” 

““Ah—the Miss Murrays, yes,” repeated 
the dominie again, his eyes wandering away 
from Ruth over the landscape in an absent 
manner. 

She whisked round in the path in front of 
him. It was very annoying to be admired 
one moment and forgotten the next. But 
she would show him that it was in her 
power also to forget, so accordingly she 
led the way down hill in front of him, with 
never a backward glance, her head held 
high and a swinging gait, while the dominie 
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followed meekly in the rear, a strange con- 
fusion of ideas and sensations perplexing 
his brain. 

As they reached more level ground and 
the path widened, he involuntarily quickened 
his pace until he was alongside her. 

“You see I was right,’’ he said; “ the 
mist is coming down.” 

Ruth glanced from right to left. 

“8,” acknowledged condescend- 
ingly ; ‘‘the best of the day is over.” 

He made no further effort at conversa- 
tion, and for some time they walked on 
silently side by side. Ruth could not resist 
casting little surreptitious glances every 
now and then at her companion. Her 
quick eyes took in every detail of his appear- 
ance: the threadbare clothes, patched and 
darned ; the pale, scholarly face, with its 
refined features and hollow eyes ; the long 
nervous fingers. 

If only he would betray the same inter- 
est in her, but never once by glance or sign 
did he appear aware of her presence. 

“‘T have had a somewhat curious adven- 
ture this afternoon,”’ he began all at once, 
turning to her with a whimsical smile that 
seemed to light up his whole face. “ Have 
you ever heard the natives speak of a poor, 
solitary creature who lives up in the Glen 
behind us—‘ Mary of the Muir,’ they call 
her ? ” 

“Mad Mary? Of course,” said Ruth 
interested at once. ‘“ But I didn’t know she 
lived in Glen Bockie, or perhaps I shouldn't 
have ventured so far,” with a little laugh 
** She is mad, isn’t she ? ”’ 

‘‘She is a witch,” said the dominie, “to 
those who believe in witches. She tells the 
village lasses about their lovers and their 
futures. I have just had an interview with 
her.” 

“Did she tell you about your future?” 
queried Ruth eagerly. 

The look of surprise with which he 
greeted the question showed her how ill- 
timed her remark had been. 

**No,” he retorted curtly. 
in for that sort of thing.”’ 

But Ruth’s spirit was roused. She was 
not to be so easily browbeaten. 

“‘ We must all have futures,”’ she persisted, 
‘whether we believe in prophecy or not. 

He her with a_ short little 
laugh. 

‘At your age, yes,” he said; “ but when 
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you come to be as old as I am you will cease 


to be curious.” 

Again Ruth glanced at him. He was cer- 
tainly greying on the temples, but he would 
look much younger if it was not for the 
lonely air that distinguished him, she de- 
cided. 

“Tam going to have my fortune told by 
Mary of the Muir as soon as possible,” she 
announced provocatively the next moment. 

“If you take my advice, you will not do 
so,” said her companion, speaking with 
greater decisiveness than he had yet em- 
ployed 

She laughed. 

“And why not?” she said. 

“T was going to tell you about my adven- 
ture,” he answered evasively. ‘ I met Mary 
of the Muir by accident up there in the glen, 
and stopped to say a few words to her. She 
was in an unusual state of excitement, and 
began prophesying at once.” 

He interrupted himself with a queer little 
laugh 

“ Oh, it was most of it nonsense, of course. 
She told me there was a new and dangerous 
element in Cairfrae that would bring trouble 
to the inhabitants. She saw a cloud of 
sorrow hanging over the village, and a great 
deal more in the same strain,”’ he broke off 
impatiently, as if angry with himself for 
having repeated so muc h. 

“A cloud of sorrow,’’ echoed Ruth in a 
low voice 

Then all at once she too laughed. 

“ The new element—that is me, of course,” 
she cried. “Iam to bring trouble. I——” 

But the dominie cut short her exclama- 
tions rudely 
; “TI wish you wouldn't be so exceedingly 
foolish,” he said, much in the tone he might 
have adopted to one of his own scholars. 
_ Our ways part here,” and with an abrupt 
ting of his cap he turned on his heel and 
Vanished down a narrow side path through 


+} 


the heather, 


CHAPTER II 


[* the full dark of the same evening Dan 
: Macinroy, returning home from the ken- 
a oe upon Jean Winter at the 
or of her mother’s cottage. 
She had a shawl over her head. and the 
long ( loak she wore was drenched with mist. 
Where hae ye been, lass?” he said, 
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passing a rough hand over her soaking 
shoulders. 

She shrank from his touch. 

“Up Glen Bockie,” she replied evasively. 

He gave a loud laugh. 

“What, having your fortune told again ? ”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Has Mary gien you better luck 
this time ?” 

“T didna say aught aboot Mary of the 
Muir,” she replied, relapsing into the stoical 
tone under cover of which she hid the deep- 
est feelings. 

“* Ay, but I ken fine you’ve been wi’ her,” 
he persisted. His own fortunes were at so 
low an ebb, thanks to Ruth’s continued 
indifference to his suit, that any allusion to 
the subject called up his most bitter ani- 
mosity. 

“Well, I’m nae the only ane that spiers 
aboot the future,” said Jean significantly. 

Immediately Dan’s mood changed; his 
voice softened ; there was a new eagerness 
in his tone. 

“I was only jokin’, lass,” he said. ‘ O’ 
course you’ve full richt tae spier. But wha 
else has been wi’ Mary ? ” 

“Wha div ye think?” said Jean, quick 
to seize her advantage, raising her elfish 
face to his as she spoke. Dark as the night 
was, the great eyes seemed to strike a more 
sombre note still. 

“Tell me, Jean,” he persisted. ‘“‘ Was it 
body I ken?” 

“ Ay, sure enow,” she retorted. 

“Was it a he or a she ?”’ he added. 
jean shook her head. 

“Gin I tellt ye that, you’d ken a’,”’ she 
said. 

There was a pause. She could hear the 
quickening of his breath as he stood beside 
her, the straining of his muscles as he nerved 
himself for the question. 

“Was it Ruth Royston ?” he said at last 
in a thick, husky voice. 

Jean’s answer was a shrill little laugh, 
quickly stifled as she flung her shawl end 
over her mouth. 

Dan took a step nearer her, seizing her 
shoulders in a fierce grip. 

“What div ye mean?” he muttered, 
shaking her to and fro as he spoke. 

She let the shawl drop at once, gazing up 
innocently into his face. 

“Why, Dan, what for suld Ruth Royston 
spier aboot the future?” she inquired. 
‘“‘ Her future’s fixed.”’ 
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His grasp on her shoulders tightened. 
She could have screamed with the pain of 
it, which was more mental than bodily 
the grip testifymg as it did to the strength 
of his feelings for another woman—but no 
sound escaped her lips. 

“What div ye mean? 
more hoarsely this time. 

“Why, Dan, surely you suld ken,” she 
retorted. ‘“‘Isn’t she only waitin’ till ye 
ask her tae be your wife ?’ 

A gurgle of relief came from Dan’s throat. 
His arm dropped to his side ; instinctively 
he averted his head as if afraid that even 
in the dark Jean should read the joy and 
gratification on his face. 

“You're jokin’,”’ he murmured awkwardly. 

But her aching heart told her how pleased 
he was. 

“If I am, you’ve only tae ask Mary of 
the Muir,” she said, beating down the pain 
within her. ‘“‘ Why div ye no ask her? ”’ 

“ Hoots, I’ve nae faith in supersteetions,”’ 
said Dan, his natural arrogance reasserting 
itself. 

“Well, cleverer men than you hae gane 
tae her,” said Jean. ‘I must gang in; 
I’m cold—cold added the 
next moment with a shudder, placing her 
hand on the latch of the door. 

Dan caught it roughly 

“ Wha is it you mean ?”’ he said. ‘‘ There's 
nae use hidin’ it frae me—I’ll hae the truth 
somehow.” 


” 


he said again, 


through,” she 


Jean gave her elfin laugh. 

“You wadna believe me if I tellt ye the 
dominie had been wi’ her this afternoon,” 
she said. 
wide with amazement. 
Then, 


Dan’s eyes grew 

“The dominie!” he ejaculated. 
putting back his head, he gave so loud and 
uproarious a that it brought Mrs 
Winter hurrying to the door. 

“Oh, it’s you 


laugh 


’ she said in a relieved tone 
“Why div 


” 


as she peered out at the pair. 
the weet ? 
mither,”’ 


ye no come inside oot o’ 
“In a minute 
Mrs 

the door open 


said Jean. 
Winter disappeared again, leaving 


Dan's mirth had subsided as abruptly as 
it had commenced 

“The dominie,” he repeated again in a 
puzzled tone ; “ the dominic ? ”’ 

“Ay, an auld rickle o’ 
0’ glasses on his neb 
But it’s tru 


banes wi’ a pair 


” said Jean mockingly 
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True’s death.” 
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“It must hae been some herbs or roots he 
was aifter,’’ continued Dan after a thoughtful 
pause. ‘‘ She’s learned in they things tae.” 

“Ay, maybe,” agreed Jean with a retum 
to her stoical manner. 

“Weel, I micht tak a luik in on her mysel’ 
some day when I’m passin’,” Dan acknow- 
ledged at last with an air of concession, 

“You'd be wise,’”’ said Jean, and moved 
abruptly into the house. 


From her bedroom window Ruth could 
catch a glimpse of the schoolhouse roof, a 
patch of grey slates against the hillside. 

Hitherto it had meant for her only one 
of the many unrecognised details of the 
landscape. But beheld it on the 
morning following her strange encounter 
with the dominie it seemed to have suddenly 
become the central object round which all 
the rest clustered 

The lonely distinction that characterised 
its position was in keeping with the silent, 
self-contained life of its owner. Who 
among all the inhabitants of Cairfrae knew 
anything of the real Hugh Fletcher? In 
his character of dominie he had earned 
their respect and liking, but as a private 
individual he was a very stranger. 

His aloofness was in itself a token of 
superiority. It was as if some intellectual 
gulf divided him from the rest of his world 
He would not descend to their level ; they 
could not ascend to his 

Yet the previous day Ruth had felt con- 
scious of no such disparity in her inter- 

They had met on a new 
undiscovered plane, and 
the result had been more ¢l 
than to the woman 
his parting had 
woman’s instinct 


as she 


course with him 
mutually 
strange to say 


and 


a shock to the man 
Even the 
not dismayed her 


rudeness of 
Her 
assured her that his brusquerie was really 
the outcome of a sensitive fear that he had 
unwittingly suggested to her the idea that 
she herself was concerned in the prt 
phesying of Mary of the Muir. It wa 
anger with himself, and not with her that 
had made him cut short their interview * 
abruptly. And the incident rather con 
firmed her belief in the interest she had 
aroused in him 

She was not greatly surprised, theref 
when about noon that same morning ™¢ 
door of the store opened and the dome 
entered 
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“At this moment the shop door opened, and Dan Macinroy swung into the store”-—p. 336. 


He appeared paler than ever in the full 
light of day, and his eyes had a somewhat 
lazed expression, but as they lighted on her 
le seemed to regain possession of himself. 
“T have run out of exercise paper,’’ he said. 
Will you kindly provide me with some ?”’ 
Ruth turned away at once to comply with 
1S request 
His arrival had sent a delightful thrill of 
realisation through her. It was like a sort 
of second chapter to her adventure the pre- 
V lous day, and, foliowing so quickly on the 
heels of the first, proved that for the dominie 
is well as for her the affair had 
interest. Nor could his entry have been 
better time : 


been of 
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€ Was alone in the store, and there was 
prospe ct of her aunts appearing for some 
paper from 


before him on the 
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€xamined it through his glasses ner- 
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my tor a ment, then pushed it aside. 
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ink you,” he said. 





Ruth swooped down on the packet to 
cover it in paper. The dominie meanwhile 
fumbled in his pocket. 

‘I am afraid I was very churlish yester- 
day,” he said, as he extracted a shilling 
from the heap of silver in his hand, and laid 
it on the counter. “I was really so vexed 
with myself for having put such absurd ideas 
into your head. I was wrong to have re- 
peated all that old woman’s nonsense, only 
somehow—strangely enough it seemed coin- 
cident with my meeting with you—I must 
have unconsciously connected the two in 
Afterwards, of course, I saw the 

I hope you have not thought 
His eyes sought Ruth’s face 


my mind. 
folly of it. 
of it again ?”’ 
anxiously. 

She returned his gaze with her sweetest 
smile. 

“Oh, yes, I have,” she replied; “and, 
what’s more, I’m going to find out the truth. 
But it’s nothing to do with you. I thought 
of the connection myself the moment you 
told me.” 













His face had paled still further as she 
spoke, and a furrow of distress appeared on 
his brow. 

“ Yes—but that is just it. I should never 
have told you,” he said. ‘“‘ It seemed to be 
drawn out of me unawares. I wish you 
would give me your promise not to think any 
more about it—or to seek to find anything 
further from that foolish old woman.” 

Ruth cut him short with a merry laugh. 

“Do you think I am afraid?” she said, 
flinging back her head as she spoke, a mis- 
chievous challenge in her blue eyes. 

As he gazed at her her beauty seemed to 
strike through his glasses down to his very 
soul, dissipating the strange wrappings of 
reserve and eccentricity with which it was 
enshrouded. An expression of happy be- 
wilderment came into his face. 

At this moment the shop door opened, and 
with a fine air of bravado and self-confidence 
Dan Macinroy swung into the store. 

He pulled up abruptly at sight of the 
pair, his brow darkening, and a scowl of anger 
appearing in his eyes. 

Ruth’s face had never worn such an ex- 
pression for him as he now saw depicted 
on it. He felt the subtle magnetism in the 
air. His lover’s instinct warned him that 
he had come upon a great moment, and to 
clench the certainty there sprang up in his 
mind the remembrance of Jean Winter's 
revelation regarding the dominie’s visit to 
Mary of the Muir the previous day. 

Now he knew why it was the pale student 
had sought her counsels. In the future he 
was to be regarded in the light of a rival 
this slim man whom Dan could have felled 
with a blow. 

But beneath all his physical contempt 
was a bitter conviction of his own inferiority. 
The dominie possessed something to which 
he could never hope to attain, something 
which coincided strangely with the sort of 
innate superiority he had always acknow- 
ledged in Ruth herself 

All the confidence and swagger that Jean’s 
flattery had imbued him with the previous 
evening evaporated He was half inclined 
to turn back and leave the shop, when Ruth's 
voice checked him. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Macinroy ?” 
she queried, with a brave attempt to appear 
natural 

The dominie turned: hastily at the same 
time. 
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““Good-day, Macinroy—a misty mor. 
ing,” he said. 

His face still wore a look of strain and 
emotion, and there was a self-conscious air 
about him as he picked up his parcel from 
the counter and prepared to leave the shop. 

Dan drew himself up to his full height. 

“Ay, you'll hae got weet in Glen Bockie 
yesterday,” he said, with a significant in- 
tonation as the other passed him. 

“Very wet indeed,” said the dominic, 
unconscious of the allusion. 

There was silence for a moment as the 
decor closed on him. Then, with an impul- 
sive movement, Dan strode over to the 
counter, and, resting one elbow on it, stared 
into Ruth’s face with dark, troubled eyes. 

*“‘ T’ve come to ask you a favour,” he said. 
“yp” 

She drew back with a little, half nervous 
laugh. 

““ Not to buy something ? ”’ she queried. 

“T’'d buy anything you like, if it wad 
please you,” he said. 

She laughed again. 

“Well, it wouldn't.” 

“Did he buy something?” said Dan 
jerking his head in the direction of the door 
out of which the dominie had disappeared. 

In spite of herself a hot colour mounted 
Ruth’s cheeks at the question. She felt 
Dan's eyes on her face, too, reading and in- 
terpreting the flaming signal. 

“Yes, exercise paper for the scholars,” 
she returned, meeting his gaze bravely, never- 
theless. ‘‘ He had run short. This is their 
play hour.” 

Dan sneered contemptuously. 

‘Teachin’s no a man’s trade,” he said 
‘ Luik at him,” jerking his head in the direc- 
tion of the door again ; “ liker a spider than 
aman.” And he gave a hoarse laugh that 
had more misery than mirth in its sound. 

But Ruth was not to be provoked into 
championship. She knew what prompted 
his animosity, and, womanlike, forgave ™ 
for that reason. 

“ But what 
going to ask me, Mr. Macinroy ? 
with one of her frank, sweet glances. 

Dan straightened himself, his face paling 
a little 

‘‘I don’t know whether you believe ® 
fortunes,” he began in an awkward, detached 
sort of way, his eyes fastened obliquely 
floor. * But the 
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girls here are maist cracked aboot them— 
and there’s ane in the place wha can see 
into the future and tell you all that’s tae 
come—Mary of the Muir she’s called—and I 
thocht maybe you wad like tae pay her a 
visit, and I wad be very pleased to guide 
you tae the place ; she lives far enow awa’, 
and you micht lose yoursel’ seekin’ her.” 

Ruth gave a strange little laugh as he 
brought his peroration to a close. 

“You too?” she said. ‘‘ I seem to hear 
of Marvy of the Muir from everybody. I 
have quite made up my mind to pay her 
a visit. But I think it would be better for 
me to go alone.” 

I wad wait outside for you,” said Dan 
humbly, raising his eyes to her face. 

Ruth shook her head. 

“No, no,” she said; “I have always 
heard of girls going by themselves to have 
their fortunes told. It might break the 
spell if you came with me.” 

She was really thinking of Jean Winter as 
she spoke ; but Dan’s jealous heart assigned 
another cause for her refusal. 

“T'll believe you’ve gane alane when I 
hear o’ it,” he said ; ‘‘ I suppose I’ve come 
second again—and that—that spider’s afore 
me 

And without giving Ruth time to say a 
word he strode out of the store, banging 
the door behind him. 


CHAPTER Ill 


AS a rule, Jean Winter and Dan walked 
+4 together to church on Sunday morn- 
ings. But of late Dan had contrived to 
escape her company. 

The first Sunday that he had broken 
through the habit, and she found, on descend- 
ing the steep stairs from her bedroom, 
attired in all her Sabbath finery, that he 
had slipped out of the house and started 
without her, was the most bitter in her 
memory 

She had sought about fiercely in her mind 
10r a Cause imputing his desertion with in- 
fallible certitude to the influence of some 
other woman. Then she had caught her first 
glimpse of Ruth Royston, the ‘‘ Englisher,”’ 
and the mystery had been solved. 

It was the custom now for Dan to go 
alone, and he would loiter in the church- 
yard, waiting for Ruth’s arrival, and grin 
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sheepishly at Jean as she passed on her 
solitary way through the groups of idlers 
among the gravestones, or else affect not 
to see her at all. 

But on the Sunday morning following his 
interview with Ruth in the store he re- 
turned to his usual custom and waited for 
Jean to accompany him. He had not 
spoken to anyone of his suspicions as to 
Ruth’s love for the dominie, but the thought 
of it rankled in his mind, rendering him 
more sullen and morose than ever. 

Jean’s shrewd perception told her that 
something had occurred ; but, tortured with 
jealousy as she was, she had yet contrived 
to subordinate her own feelings and offer him 
all the silent consolation in her power. 

It was partly gratitude for this self-denying 
service that had moved Dan to wait for her 
to-day ; partly because he felt the need of 
support in the ordeal of a possible meeting 
with the woman he loved. 

Ruth had lately joined the choir, and 
from where he sat Dan could get a clear view 
of her fair profile with the sunny hair under 
the sweeping curve of her hat, and her up- 
right, girlish form in its simple dress. 

For him the church contained no other 
being. The little, dark gipsy-like figure be- 
side him might not have existed. 

Some magnetic attraction in his gaze on 
this particular Sunday morning caused 
Ruth to turn suddenly in the singing of the 
psalm, and as her eyes met his, and she noted 
the haggard misery of his look, a faint chill 
of foreboding dimmed her lighter spirits. 
But the next moment her happiness re- 
asserted itself.. 

Had she not had two further encounters 
with the dominie since that morning in the 
store ?—and on each occasion their intimacy 
seemed to have increased by leaps and 
bounds. She realised, too, that the meetings 
had not been accidental. He had _ pur- 
posely put himself into the way of coming 
across her, and he had betrayed by his con- 
versation how much she had been in his 
thoughts during the intervals 

She was not quite sure whether he was 
conscious yet himself of the direction in 
which their intimacy was tending. But 
sooner or later the revelation must come to 
him, and that would surely mean the con- 
summation of their happiness. Her thoughts 
were as full of him this morning as of the 
service, and she longed more and more to 








look round into the far corner of the church 
where the was situated 
and see whether he was in his accustomed 


schoolhouse pew 
place. 

As a matter of fact, Hugh Fletcher’s eyes 
had been fixed on her observantly from the 
first moment of his entry. The tantalising 
coil of her hair, and the glimpse of her fair 
cheek as she half turned her head this way 
and that, had absorbed his attention to the 
exclusion of any other consideration, though 
even now his interest was to a certain extent 
subconscious. 

His housekeeper, Mrs. Macintry, who had 
entered the pew late, her magenta bonnet 
all awry from the haste with which she had 
dressed, would have been surprised if she 
could have seen into her learned 
heart that morning. She believed 
ensconced in the schoolhouse for life, and 
would have laughed to scorn the thought of 
any feminine but her 
dominating in his life 


master’s 
herself 


influence own pre 

But already a faint, nebulous vision of 
Ruth’s fair face behind the silver teapot, that 
in Mrs. Macintry’s estimation distinguished 
the schoolhouse breakfast table from every 
other board in Cairfrae, placing it on a level 
with the Manse itself, had been present to 
his imagination, and Ruth’s sweet voice, 
calling through the silent house, had thrilled 
his subconscious understanding more than 
once. 

At the close of the service he found himself 
moving in procession down the aisle behind 
the two Miss Murrays. A black hat of the 
same pattern as the one that was glued to 
her head all the week, only of later date and 
newer material, was fastened with an elastic 
under the little of grey hair on the 
elder’s neck ; while Miss Rachel’s wiry locks 
were surmounted by a coquettish toque. 


knob 


As they reached the sunshine they turned 
to wait for Ruth, and the dominie perforce 
paused in answer to their salutations. 

“A fine address,” said Miss Murray, the 
automatic with which 
paniec the words only seeming to emphasise 
the downward droop of her mouth. 

** Ah, indeed it ? 
abstrac tedly 

es 


smile she accom- 


yes was he agreed 
thochts were 
Miss Rachel 


accompanying the 


thinkin’ 
dominie,”’ 


your wan 


derin’, said her 


louder 


in 
tones, remark 
with a brusque laugh 


To her surprise he echoed the laugh 
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“Well, to tell you the truth, I am afraid 
they were,” he acknowledged, and the next 
instant was paling as Ruth joined the group 
She accorded him a casual greeting. 

“I didn’t see you in church,” she said. 
“ The singing was dreadful, wasn’t it, Aunt 
Martha ? ” turning to her elder aunt, witha 
little grimace. ‘‘ I never knew the tenors so 
weak.” 

“TI thought it particularly beautiful,” said 
the dominie in an abstracted tone. 

Ruth glanced mischievously up at him. 
“Then you must have a very poor ear for 


music,’’ she said. 

The expression of wistful gladness and be- 
wilderment with which he returned the look 
made her avert her gaze quickly, her colour 
deepening 

The Miss Murrays had moved away to 
accost a passing acquaintance, and Ruth and 
her companion followed mechanically down 
the path in their wake. As they reached 
the road Here their ways 
parted, but the dominie appeared forgetful 
of the fact, and turned with her in the direc- 
tion of her own home. 

Her aunts were still leading, their silken 
gowns bunched up about them, a hetero- 
geneous group of neighbours wandering along 
beside them in conversation. A silence had 
fallen on the pair behind. Ruth felt sud- 
denly tongue-tied ; she longed for her com- 
panion to speak, but, glancing at him, she 
saw from that he too felt 
some unaccountable constraint. 

The previous freedom of their intercourse 
seemed to have received a check, and the 
more she realised it the more impossible she 
found it to launch even a casual remark 
about the weather. 

At last with a tremendous effort he broke 
through the silence. 

“Are you still resolved to pay your visit 
to Mary of the Muir?” he questioned ab 
ruptly, not looking at her as he spoke. 

It was the first time the subject had been 
mentioned between them since that mort 
ing in the store, and Ruth wondered what 
train of thought had suggested it to him 
again. 

ioe: ‘* quite deter- 
mined. Dan Macinroy to come 
with me, but I refused,” she added with 4 
nonchalant ait 


“You would do well to have someon 
“ It 182 


she paused. 


his expression 


lightly ; 
wanted 


she s ud 


with you,” he returned seriously. 
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I must get back at once,’ 
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‘No, thank you; you are very kind. 
he declared 








“He glanced painfully aside. 








lonely place, and the poor creature might 
alarm you. I was going to offer to escort 
you myself. You sce, I—I feel a responsi- 
bility. I——” He broke off. 

‘Oh, there is no need for that, as I told 
you before,” said Ruth tartly. She would 
have preferred him to put his request upon 
some other basis. At least Dan’s one idea 
had been the pleasure of her society. If 
only she could feel sure that the dominie 
had been actuated by the same motive! 

“If I take anyone, it must be Mr. Mac- 
inroy,” she went on ina calm tone. “ But 
I intend to go alone.” 

“Ah, yes—of course, it is none of my 
business,’”’ he replied hastily, and Ruth could 
feel the scnsitive recoil of his nature from 
the snub. 

‘““Why, oh, why had she done so?” she 
asked herself during the moments that suc- 
ceeded. The dominie was not like other men 
—he did not know enough of women to 
assign the true motive that had prompted 
her. He would accept her words literally, 
and who could tell how long it would take 
him to recover from their effects ? 

Her aunts had reached the gate of More- 
larach by this time, and had turned round 
to wait for their approach. Miss Martha’s 
face wore its usual expression of gloom ; a 
twinkle of amused anticipation lurked in her 
sister’s eyes. 

“As you have come so far, dominie, will 
ye no come in and share oor dinner ?”’ said 
the elder as the pair reached them, much in 
the tone she might have adopted in inviting 
him to a funeral. 

He glanced painfully aside. 

“No, thank you; you are very kind. I 
must get back at once,” he declared, half 
turning away as he spoke. 

At that moment, Dan Macinroy, with Jean 
trotting by his side, passed the group on his 
way home from church. 

They were all prepared to smile and nod, 
but neither of the advancing pair gave them 
the chance 

Dan’s face was darkly set and mutinous, 
Jean’s a mask defying interpretation. 


“Now, div ye ken what took dominie 
Fletcher to Glen Bockie ?”’ said Dan in a 
voice of suppressed misery to Jean Winte1 
later on in the Sabbath afternoon. 

They were the first words he had spoken 
since they passed the group on the roadway 
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coming home from church, and the girl wel- 
comed them with a sigh of relief. She was 
baking scones for tea, and Dan, who had just 
entered the kitchen, had flung himself down 
full length in a chair by the fire. In the 
bedroom upstairs Mrs. Winter was enjoying 
her Sabbath nap. The two were alone, 

“You mean that he’s courtin’ the 
‘Englisher’?” she replied in a low, even 
voice, without looking up from her work. 

‘“Yes, and mair than that,” said Dan, 
‘Ruth loves him.” 

For answer Jean flung back her head with 
a shrill laugh, showing all her perfect row 
of teeth as she did so. 

The sound of it had a mollifying effect 
upon Dan’s sensibilities. was one 
woman at all events to whom the idea of the 
dominie in the guise of a lover was grotesque 
and absurd. 

“It’s true, I tell ye,” he repeated dog- 
gedly, nevertheless. 

Jean's great eyes, opened to their widest 
extent, were fixed wonderingly on his face 

“When she could hae you!” she ejacu- 
lated. 

Dan accepted the tribute with a smile of 
becoming but the next 
moment its hollowness and futility struck 
home to his heart. 

** Aye, so you may think,” he said thank- 
lessly, and the contempt in his tone made 
Jean wince. ‘‘ But she’s different,” with a 
little glow of appreciation. “I've felt it all 
alang. She thinks naethin’ o’ this,” stretch- 
ing out his arm, the giant muscles leaping 
up under the tweed sleeve as he did so. “It’s 
mair than protection she wants. _ It’s learnin’ 
and thochts. The dominie’s got all of them, 
though he’s a puir dwaibly spider of a man. 
He’s got a profession and eighty pounds 4 
year, and a fine books on the 
shelves and a housekeeper, and maybe gm 
his ambition was stirred he micht hae mair 
o’asalary. And I’ve naethin’ but a but and 
a ben on the hillside tae offer her, and my 
strength tac protect her, and only the 
wisdom o’ birds and beasts and sic like.” 
He broke off, letting his head fall forward 
into his hands. 

Jean watched him silently, her little sallow 
face growing wan with the longing to com 
fort him. 

Pathetic as was the contrast he had draw®, 
she acknowledged the truth of every word 
he had said. She had taken Ruth’s measute 
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hoose wi’ 

























































from the first, and knew that she was not 
for Dan. If only he would be convinced of 
the truth himself, and give up now and for 
ever the craving and longing for a woman 
he would never possess! It was this cer- 
taintv alone that had enabled Jean to play 
her own minor part in the story. Had she 
had any doubt of the issue, her jealousy 
must have betrayed her; but, armed with 
the conviction, she could risk her whole 
happiness. 

By doing all in her power to bring them 
together she would establish a claim on his 
gratitude that must be remembered when 
Ruth had finally cast him off. Then, in his 
misery and loneliness, he would turn to her 
for consolation, and so she would be re- 
warded. But until that final rejection the 
optimism of the lover kept alive the flicker 
of hope in his heart 

“Och, Dan, you're a puir creature tae gie 
in like this,” she said at last, when she 
had given herself time to conquer her own 
emotions and form a plan of action for the 
future 

She moved across to the girdle as she 
spoke with a plateful of her scones. 

“That’s no the way tae win. Mak up 
your mind you'll hae her, and I back you 
agin the dominie any day, wi’ all his buiks 
and his learnin’ 

Dan raised his head and gazed across at 
her wistfully 

‘You're a guid, loyal little lass, Jean,”’ he 
said; “but what’s the guid of makking up 
my mind when there's naethin’ I can dae? ”’ 

There was silence for a moment. Jean's 
dark head was bent over the girdle. She 
was moving the scones to and fro quickly 
upon it. All at once she turned her glance 
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over her shoulder and cast a long, shrewd 
look at her companion. 

““Are you sae sure there’s naethin’ ?” 
she queried. 

Dan started to his feet at the challenge 
in her tone. 

‘* There’s naethin’ I wadna dae,” he said, 
taking a few hasty strides up and down the 
kitchen. ‘‘ But there’s naethin’ I can think 
o’ daein’.”’ 

Jean gave a curious little grunt. 

“And what o’ Mary of the Muir?” she 
said, bending her head over the girdle again. 

Dan laughed sardonically. 

* Ruth tellt me the ither mornin’ she had 
thocht o’ paying her a visit, but she wouldna 
let me gang wi’ her. I believe she’s goin’ 
wi’ that spider,’’ clenching and unclench- 
ing his hand as he spoke. 

“‘ Did she tell you when she was gaein’ ? ” 
said Jean sharply. 

He shook his head. 

‘No, she wouldna,”’ he returned. 

There was the sound of footsteps in the 
room above. Mrs. Winter’s nap was over, 
and she was about to descend to the kitchen 
again. 

Jean beckoned Dan over to her side. As 
he came obediently she placed her hands 
on his shoulders, and, drawing his head 
down to the level of her mouth, whispered 
a few rapid sentences in his ear. 

An amazed, incredulous expression ap- 
peared on his face as she released him, which 
gradually gave way to one of hopefulness. 

“ Would it work, Jean, div ye think ? ” he 
whispered eagerly. 

Jean had turned to her girdle again. 

““Sure’s death,” she retorted. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 























“'Y. W.C. A.” 


THE WORLD'S GREAT SISTERHOOD 
By D. L. WOOLMER 


ye did it begin? How did it 
come into being ? 

Perhaps its genesis resembled, in order 
at least, that of the great world. Accord- 
ing to one astronomical theory, when 
the great Creator called the universe 
into being, He followed a mighty plan 
which finds its counterpart in natural 
laws. Having formed a celestial body, 
He set it in motion. The rotation of 
this liquid fiery sphere not only attracted 
matter to itself, but threw off particles, 
each one to become a revolving satellite, 
destined in its turn to be a centre of 
other constellations, and so ad infinitum. 

God works on a similar almighty 
system in the kingdom of grace. In the 
past century women have been called 
to form bodies of a collective character. 
These women, many of them now celestial 
spirits, little dreamed that they were 
giving impetus to forces which would 
encircle the earth. Who could guess that 
two humble efforts, started about 1855 
and united in 1884, would be in half a 
century the greatest sisterhood in the 
world ? Together, they have become 
the Young Women’s Christian Association 
for prayer and work, with a membership 
of about 500,000. 

This body has formed and set in motion 
umerous divisions, branches, and unions. 
All working on the principle of ‘‘ cohesion 
and mutual dependence,” they carry out 
the illustration of a scientific theory of 
creation. 

The wonderful nineteenth century had 
attained an eventful middle age. England 
was made to recognise its creative and 
destructive power. War, the destroyer, 
had done its worst in Eastern Europe ; 
but out of its ravages numerous enter- 
prises of charity were created. The 
country prepared to welcome her heroes 
from the Crimean War. It prepared, too, 
to receive Florence Nightingale and her 
band of nurses. They had braved a more 
formidable opponent than the fever, the 
foulness and the hardships of the camp at 





Scutari. Public opinion even yet debated 
whether women of gentle birth had any 
right to drive Sairey Gamp and Betsy 
Prig from their domain of attendance 
on the sick. To some of these heroines 
London offered only the cold hospitality 
of hotels or lodgings, until the motherly 
heart of the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Kinnaird 
(afterwards the Lady Kinnaird) estab- 
lished a little home specially for them, 
When the immediate need of the young 
nurses was over, the pathetic homelessness 
of other young women and girls in London 
was realised, and the house of mercy 
was kept open for them. 

At a dinner party in London it was 
whispered through the room that Ms. 
Kinnaird had one of her new schemes on 
foot. 

“What is it ?”’ was the inquiry. 

“Something about providing homes 
for young milliners and dressmakers as 
well as for nurses.” 

‘“‘IT know one thing,” was the reply; 
“if Mrs. Kinnaird takes it in hand, it will 
be sure to succeed.” 

Later on in the evening a lady from the 
country asked how the work was to be 
maintained. 

“I mean to put it on a wide founda 
tion,” replied Mrs. Kinnaird, “ and have 
only a small subscription of §s.” 

“ Then I will be your first subscriber,” 
the friend from the country replied, and 
so the first Association subscription lst 
was started. That noble friend of all m 
need, Lord Shaftesbury, came to Lady 
Kinnaird’s help, and was the first Prest 
dent. He was succeeded by the present 
Lord Kinnaird, who is still at the helm and 
President of the British Division. 


Chaos and Cosmos 

The nineteenth century was destructive 
of many old British traditions. In 1% 
middle age the patriarchal system ol 
autocratic home government had nat 
rally to relax. Family life, indeed, changed 
its character. Taxes were high, money 
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scarce, and necessity was independent of 
the unwritten law of Society, that well- 
bred girls should remain at home under 
the protection of fathers and brothers. 
Sick nursing was only one of the vocations 
which gradually offered new means of 
livelihood to gentlewomen. Many stumbled 
painfully down paths for which their train- 
ing made them unfit, and only too often 
a verse of Longfellow’s was fulfilled to its 
conclusion :— 
“They, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 


By the wayside fell and perished, 
Wearied with the march of life.” 


Many a grandmother’s prediction of 
the evil results of cutting adrift from 
the old moorings was fulfilled. But the 
movement towards emancipation had 
begun, and there could be no turning back. 
In 1856 Lord Brougham presented a peti- 
tion to Parliament signed by two thousand 
women, many of them eminent literary 
characters, praying for such law amend- 
ments as might secure to married women 
their property and their earnings. The 
very necessity of such a reform gives 
some idea of the difficulties to be over- 
come, when wives and mothers attempted 
to increase their incomes or provide for 
their daughters. Enterprising women 
roused themselves to resist obstacles in 
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their path, and 
girls in ever 
greater numbers 
went out into 
the world. 

The transition 
stage between 
two eras must 
ever present the 
difficulties of dis- 
integration. The 
Y.W.C.A. was 
called upon to 
organise care for 
young women 
who were not 
prepared, as girls 
are now, to take 


care of themselves. 






















MRS. JH. FRITTON, 
First President World's 
Y.W.C.A,, 1895-1902. 


Homes where they 


could board and find a friend were the 
first necessity, and began slowly and 


gradually to increase. 


The first in the 


provinces was opened at Bristol in 1861, 
and the following year auxiliary associa- 
tions were formed in other large towns. 


First Central Institute 
The first central institute was started 
in rooms at 19A, Great Portland Street 
in 1865, and there the following year a 
committee began to meet regularly—the 
forerunner of the divisional councils o 
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the present day. 

Homes and instl- 
tutes, at first very 
sparse and slow m 
developing, began to 
grow apace from 
this time. The his 
tory need not be 
traced in detail. It 
carries out the idea 
of the creation 0 
the rolling spheres. 
Each new centre 
had a_ power [ 
multiply itself. The 
first convalescent 
home, for example, 
was founded at 
Dover in 1869. This 
one home has now 
multiplied to 14 
around our coasts. 
Institutes increase, 
for club life in eve 
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MRS. MOORE, 


Hon. Sec. British National 
Council, 


class was taking 
the place of 


family life. 


The 


dangers to soli- 


tary 


young 


toilers were seri- 
ous enough to 
call for special 
intercessions for 


them, 


and in 


1877 the Week 


of 


Prayer was 


taken up widely. 


one woman 
devised, 


Whilst in town 
had 
organ- 


ised, and carried 


out 


active 


schemes of benevolence; another in the 
country, Miss Emma Robarts, had formed 
a Union with the single rule to pray regu- 
larly on Saturdays for young women. 
The terrible time of war had driven many 


English women to 


seek 


comfort from 


God, and various branches of this associa- 
tion were started for girls, who met once 
a month for Bible study and _ prayer. 
When Miss Robarts died in 1877 there 


were 10,000 members. 


She had been most 


anxious that her own enterprise should 


be united to Lady Kinnaird’s 


Union, which had also 


grown largely. But it 
was not until 1884 that 
the United Central 
Council welded the 
two into one 
whole, Lady Kinnaird 
ind Mrs. Pennefather 
being respectively Vice- 
Presidents of the London 
and provincial work. 
The Association has 
lor its motto: ‘‘ Not by 
might, nor by power, but 
by My Spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts” (Zech. 
lv.6). Its basis is: ‘A 
living union with Christ 
our God and Saviour. 
The only principle of 
action, the love of God 


great 


shed abroad in the heart 
by the Holy Ghost. 
he union, in prayer 


and work. 


539 


of those who 


Institute 


“V0.6. 


desire to extend God’s Kingdom amongst 
young women by all means in accordance 
with the Word of God.” 


The London Girl of the Nineteenth Century's 
Middle Age 

Half a century ago the English woman 
of leisure was rousing herself to think 
independently whilst the most necessi- 
tous stirred herself to work indepen- 
dently. Hitherto, with a few brilliant 
exceptions, the ladies of St. James's 
had known and cared little for their 
sisters in St. Giles’s. The particular dis- 
trict described by C. Booth in “ Life and 
Labour” as “the golden belt” pressed 
hard on the poor heart of London, which 
was ever suffering more and more from 
congestion. The zone of affluence now 
became less oblivious of the pain beneath 
its clasp. The needlewomen found a poet 
in Thomas Hood; the commonplace and 
poverty-stricken, a novelist in Charles 
Dickens ; all the needy, a friend in Lord 
Shaftesbury. The gracious rule and influ- 
ence of Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort encouraged the social reformers. 
A later generation has learnt what it 
cost these and other pioneers to accept 
unpopularity for the love of God and 
mankind. 
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Y.W.C.A.,, COLOMBO: CEYLON HEADQUARTERS AND BOARDING HOME 


In those days factories and large, well- 
regulated shops were few in number. As 
for workrooms, Thomas Hood gives some 
idea both of the needlewoman and the 
place where her days wore away :— 

‘**Work! work! work! 

My labour never flags; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread, and rags. 

That shattered roof and this naked floor, 
A table, a broken chair, 

And a wall so blank, mv shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there.” 


What would it mean to this lonely 
toiler to discover that her sisterhood of 
poverty had been engrossed in a greater 
sisterhood, taking for its motto, ‘‘ By 
love serve one another’’! Mrs. Kinnaird 
and Lord Shaftesbury laboured together 
to get the long hours of the workwomen 
shortened, and at last their 
insistence gained the ear 
of Parliament, and precious 
liberty to take a few more 
hours of the week for rest 
was conceded to these wearied 
labourers. 


‘*Rus in Urbe” 


The flow of country girls 
to London had begun. Per- 
haps to none were the insti- 
tutes a greater blessing than 
to those who found employ- 
ment behind the counter. 
My own childhood is far 






being taken by my father to the Belgravian 
Y.W.C. Institute. As long as he lived 
this comparatively new venture, with the 
fourfold object of promoting the physical, 
social, intellectual, and spiritual well-being 
of young women, had his whole-hearted 
sympathy. He took a Bible class for 
members, and as a doctor he cared for the 
ailing and gave illustrated. lectures on 
health to the members who came in the 
evening to the homely recreation room. 
On one occasion, after a professional visit 
at the house of an ordinary, second-rate 
shopkeeper of the period, he spoke in my 
presence of this man having made a 
confession. The draper had discovered 
that ‘there must be something in reli 
gion.”” He had arranged, he explained, 
a Sunday excursion into the country for 

all his assistants. One of 
— them would not go, and 
te? why, do you think? Her 
aS conscience would not let her 
devote God’s sacred day te 
her own pleasure “ There 
must be something in it,” her 
master repeated with half- 
puzzled conviction. There 
was something in it: more 
than he suspected. Subse- 
quently Miss Baldwin, the 
Superintendent of the Y.W.C. 
Belgravian Institute, told my 
sat mother, who mentioned the 
JA incident to her, how this 
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exchange the closeness and 
heat of London for green 
fields, had come on that 
Sunday to the institute, of 
which she was a member. 
It was hard to remain behind 
when her companions took 
holiday. It had been harder 
still to risk offending her 
master, and, perhaps, hardest 
of all to have to confess to 
a rough man who would not 
understand her that she must 
obey God first. Her tears 
flowed fast when she told her 
story to her sympathising 
friend. How could she know 
that her faithfulness to prin- 
ciple had revealed to her employer that 
there was something in religion ? Since 
her day ideas have changed, and in 
many respects for the better. The 
humanity and consideration of employers 
for their assistants has increased. Duty 
und love towards one’s neighbour has 
found a wider and more practical in- 
terpretation. 

Duty to God, involved in Sunday 
observance, has, however, become less 
strict, and the Y.W.C.A. is called upon 
to withstand this and other evils as they 
arise. The South of England and South 
Wales Division has a Union against Sun- 
day travelling on the list of its twenty- 
one departments 





MISS MORLEY, 
President World's Y.W.C.A. 





The World's Y.W.C.A. 

There are five divisions 
of the Y.W.C.A., which 
have their centre at the 
headquarters in London, 
26, George Street, Hanover 
Square. Here, too, are the 
offices for the London, the 
British National, and the 
World’s Association, and 
of the Empire Guild of 
Teachers, the Federation 
of Working Girls’ Clubs, 
and employment agencies. 
To the uninitiated these 
organisations are merely 
names ; but those who work 
them know full well that 
they put a girdle round the earth. 

The last century had not passed from 
middle age to old age when, on a certain 
Sunday afternoon, a little company of 
homesick girls met in one of the large 
Western colleges of the United States. 
Realising that the current of irreligious 
thought was carrying many around them 
away from God, they had come together 
to pray. Asa result, they agreed to form 
a Union for Prayer and to call it a College 
Union of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. They chose as their motto, 
“Not by might, nor by power, but by My 
Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” They 
did not know that nearly twenty years 
earlier the same watchword had been 
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adopted by the 
¥.W.C.A..in 
Great Britain. 
Still less did they 
foresee that ten 


years later, in 
1895, it would 
unite the 


Y.W.C.A.’s_ of 


| the world. So 
?}/ many nations 
.| were linked to- 


gether under this 
motto that the 
question arose in 
what language it 
should stand on 
the ‘‘ World’s”’ 
universal badge, and Hebrew, the ancient 
tongue in which it first was written, was 
chosen. So it remains and binds together 
associations in eighteen countries in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Aus- 
tralasia, which each have their own 
national organisation and are represented 
on the General Committee. In addition, 
the Committee for Corresponding Asso- 
ciations is in touch with Association work 
in twelve other foreign countries, and the 
Committee for the Continent of Europe 
with Association work in ten places on the 
Continent. 

No Y.W.C.A. members or associates 
travelling abroad need cast irom 
safe anchorage. The system of commen- 
datory papers which transfer them from 
secretary to secretary is very complete, 
and introduces them to a friend. The 
Travellers’ Aid Association is one of the 
daughters of the Y.W.C.A. 

If much has been done since the first 
institute home was started in 1855, still 
more is hoped for in the future. The need 
of residentiai clubs increases as girls and 
young women become more and more 
emancipated. ‘‘ Ames House and Welbeck 
Restaurant ’’ may be cited as a sample of 
the demand for such clubs. This home, 
which accommodates ninety-seven board- 
besides workers and servants, has 
rarely an empty bed, and many applica- 
tions have to be refused. Eight hundred 
and eighty-one resident boarders and visi- 
tors of all classes and many nationalities 
slept under its hospitable roof in the year 


or, 
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1908, and 110,049 persons dined in the 
restaurant. A new rest room will be 
shortly opened, which will add to the 
comfort of many tired girls needing quiet 
for mind and body during the dinner hour. 
Perhaps the kind word of a worker js 
equally refreshing, and helps them to 
endure patiently the strain of a hot, busy 
workroom. Certainly at the present time, 
when crime and intemperance amongst 
women are on the increase, good influence 
and good food at reasonable prices, and a 
place to rest free from the temptation of 
stimulants and gambling, are needed to 
counteract the attractions of the public- 


house. Self-supporting homes and res 
taurants for girls and women, and a 
Physical Culture Department under a 


lady doctor, are amongst the castles in the 
air of Y.W.C.A. leaders. They need to be 
on the alert to meet each demand that 
arises with new social developments. 
Whilst the great order of the universe 
remains, it offers an example of mutual 
dependence ; and whilst the present dis- 
pensation lasts, all who seek to follow the 
Light and do the Right are united i 
the great Sun of Righteousness is their 
only centre of light, life, and heat, Many 
a girl fails to justify her existence simply 
from loneliness. Like a wandering star, she 
disappoints all expectations, or her course 
resembles that of a brilliant meteor, which 
flashes for an instant and disappears into 


space. The great sisterhood of the world 


offers a means of carrying out the law of 
Days 


creation in the kingdom of grace. 
of gladness and 
nights of sorrow 
must succeed one 
another through- 
out this transit- 
ory life; there- 
fore girls in every 


corner of the 
earth need 
every aid that 
association can 


supply to shine 
as lights in the 





world and _ to 

submit to that 

order which is ies ETHEL STEVEHO 
Heaven's first Corresponding Secretary 
law. World's Y.W.CA. 
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The Portrait of a Lady 


A Complete Story 
By MOLLIE E. JAMIESON 


THEN young Ben Burcher—he was 
\ always called ‘‘ young Ben” in 
contradistinction to his father ‘‘ old Ben” 
first originated the brilliant suggestion 
that the Burcher family collectively should 
present Aunt Mary with her portrait, not 
one dissentient voice was raised in ob- 
jection, or in even the faintest whisper 
of doubt as to whether Aunt Mary’s in- 
significant features were worth preserving 
to posterity. 

“It'll seem to her same’s we thought a 
lot of her looks,’’ Aunt Burcher said. Her 
Christian name was really Susannah ; but 
she was called ‘‘ Aunt Burcher ”’ by right of 
priority, and because she had married the 
eldest son. Also, she was young Ben's 
mother, and therefore lawfully entitled to 
uphold young Ben's views. ‘‘ We'll all 
contribute so much, and it won’t mean 
anythin’, goin’ round like that. It'll just 
come in in time for a birthday present, 
and I reckon Mary’ll be pleased ever so.” 

Aunt Mary Burcher had been the woman 
whom the Burcher family had, Biblically 
speaking, ever since her accession to fortune 
‘delighted to honour.” 
Prior to the death of the wealthy and 
eccentric godmother who had enriched her, 
Aunt Mary had been a poor, insignificant 
little personage enough. Her sudden wind- 
tall ot wealth bewildered Aunt Mary; but 
the attentions of the collective Burcher 
lamily bewildered her even more. Newly 
arrived girl babies were at once and by 
common consent dubbed ‘‘ Mary ”’ ; though 
the name had been scoffed at as ancient 


a lew years be fore, 


and out of date not so long before. Even 
juvenile Burchers were instructed to christen 
their dolls similarly, which command was, 
tt is needless to say, not carried out 


witl me 
thout some tears and expostulation—the 


dolls’ owners possessing a natural if some- 
what Vulgar predilection for the names of 
Gladys " or “‘ Belinda May.” 

a n Aunt Mary was informed of the 
“ecision which the Burcher family had 
atived at on her behalf, and that her 
Portrait was without loss of time to be 
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executed as a birthday gift for her humble 
self, she did her feeble best to expostulate 
against the determination of her relatives. 
Aunt Mary was a small, pale woman, with 
wistful blue eyes, and soft brown hair, 
which, considering her years, ought to have 
been grey, and wasn’t. 

‘“Whatever’d I do with a _ portrait? 
’Tisn’t even as if I had anyone to leave it to, 
or ever would have.’”’ Aunt Mary blushed 
faintly. For one of the conditions of the 
rich godmother’s will—she had been a 
soured and disappointed spinster herself— 
had been that Aunt Mary should never 
marry. It was this clause in the rich god- 
mother’s will which had seemed to make 
things so easy for the entire Burcher family. 

‘*You’re too humble-minded, Mary, when 
you know that we'd all like to have it,” 
Sam Burcher, a younger brother of that 
same Ben, said. He was the father of a 
large, young family, the latest born of whom 
rejoiced in the plain and uncompromising 
name of ‘“‘ Mary Burcher,” and it behoved 
him to keep on good terms with his sister. 
The elder Ben frowned him down. Even 
as a boy he had always considered Sam 
deficient in tact and breeding. 

‘‘There’s goin’ to be no talk of anyone 
but Aunt Mary enjoyin’ her own portrait 
for long enough to come, and what we hope 
is that she'll see us all out. Then that’s 
settled, Mary. I’ve arranged with Grainger 
—first-rate man, Grainger—and you're to 
go in to Huxley to have your first sitting 
on Thursday.” 

The will of Aunt Mary’s brothers had 
been too long law to Aunt Mary for her to 
expostulate any farther. She did not want 
her portrait, had never wanted her portrait, 
to front her voicelessly from the wall, 
reminding her drearily day by day of her 
vanished youth—that youth which she 
had never really lived. Even the very 
idea of sitting to an unknown man was 
horrible—horrible ; and, at Mary’s age, 
a chaperone was, as the sisters-in-law had 
determined in family council, totally un- 
necessary. She went about her customary 














household tasks in a hushed, half-frightened 
way, until the eventful Thursday came. 
Aunt Mary awoke on that particular morn- 
ing with much the feeling as the 
doomed man may experience when dawn 
ushers in the day of his execution. And it 
was a very pale and frightened little woman 
at two o'clock the afternoon pre- 
cisely, presented herself at the artist’s studio 
in Upper Bedford Row. 

John Grainger was not such an alarming 
after all. A tall, grave-faced, 
grey-bearded man, with a quiet, impassive 
manner, and an old-world courtesy which 
charmed, while it slightly awed the shy little 
spinster. There utter silence in the 
studio when he had placed her in position, 
and was taking his first rough charcoal 
sketch. Aunt Mary, afraid much 
even to wink an eyelid, dared not speak, 
and perhaps it did not occur to John Grainger 
It was not until the first 
half-hour had passed away that, in a brief 
five minutes’ respite, the sitter put a diffi- 
dently uttered question, which was perhaps 
rather an affirmation than a question. 

““’Twon’t be often that you have such 
a homely picture as mine to paint. I'd 
never have thought of it if I’d had my 
But ‘twas my people that were 
set on it.”’ 

“On the 
extremely interesting,”’ 
smile which went like a sudden 
flash. Aunt Mary liked him when he smiled. 
She wondered if she could provoke it again. 

“‘T’d have thought you would have liked 
bright colours—that sort of thing,”’ she told 
Aunt 


same 


who, in 


personage 


was 


So as 


to do so, either. 


choice 
contrary, I find the subject 
he told her with a 


came and 


him 


vaguely Mary herself was 
wearing a soft, grey gown, simply made 
with a wide, old-fashioned lace collar 


which had been another of the dead god- 
mother’s and not 
long to hide her still pretty wrists 

“I like bright colour to the extent that, 
when I paint you, I am going to ask you to 
two 


bequests sleeves too 


wear one or crimson carnations—so.”’ 


He lifted some from an antique vase near by, 


and laid them loosely in her hand. “ As 
for the grey gown, nothing could become 


you better 
who pays a compliment; but rather as an 
artist whose whole soul is in his work 


He spoke quietly, not as one 


forcing 
everything else to become for the time being 
subservient to it 


No 


Aunt Mary flushed in a 


pleased way. one had ever told her 


w 


wi 
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before that the grey gown was_ becoming, 
Indeed, there had been almost a battle 
royal between herself and her sister-ip. 
law, because Aunt Mary had refused to be 
perpetuated to posterity in black silk. 

“Then you’d sooner have the grey,” 
Aunt Mary said. “I’m glad.” This of 
itself would be something of a triumph to 
recount to Susannah, and Emma, and Maria 
upon her return. When the five minutes 
were at an end, and the sitting was resumed, 
both felt that something of the first stiffness 
had passed away. She agreed quite readily 
that the next appointment should be for 
the following Tuesday, and walked back to 
the station where she was to catch her train 
in an altogether relieved frame of mind. 

**’Twasn’t one half so bad as I expected. 
I’m glad he liked me in the grey gown. 
Grey was always my favourite.” 

Aunt Mary, after that first dreaded sitting, 
ceased to fear what she termed “ painting 
She still, it must be stated, con- 
tinued to commiserate the artist upon the 
‘*homeliness ’ of the portrait which he had 
been commissioned to paint. But if Aunt 
Mary hoped for any more compliments— 
and, to do her justice, I hardly fancy she 
did got none. John Grainger only 
smiled inscrutably, and painted on. 

“Isn't it too young for me?” she com- 
plained once ; but her tone was pleased, even 
while she complained. For what woman 
is there who, either in portraiture or other- 
wise, does not love to look younger than 
she really is ? 

“T paint only what I see,’’ he said quietly 
Aunt Mary flushed pinkly. She could not 
exactly tell this was 
intended as a compliment or a rebuke. She 
only thought the artist could see a good 
deal farther than most people, if he could 
still discern the lost youth shining out o 
her eyes 

Uncle Ben and Aunt Burcher, together 
with Uncle Sam and his better half, travelled 
in one market day when fares were cheapet 
to view the partially completed portrait 
and also pronounced it “ too young.” But 
the artist was amenable neither to reason not 
alteration Again, he confronted them with 
the same argument which he had used when 
Aunt Mary herself had made her complaint 


days.”’ 


she 


whether statement 


*‘I paint Miss Burcher only as I see her. 
An artist is unfaithful to his art if he doe 
more or less.” 


) 
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“ And, after all.”’ 
ds they were 


Aunt Burcher observed 
this 


we've set out to 


returning home from 
Mary 


don't 


expedition, “it’s 
, 

please, and 

I and know the woman yet 
lattered by 


younger than she really was 


that was ' 
at wasn t bein’ taken for 


Ariss ook That portrait 
+ nter's a sensibler fellow than vou take 
him for. f ' 
> sy t, father. He knows that, in pleasin’ 
ary, he’ll be pleasin’ us as well.”’ 
Aunt Ma 


' ry’s shyness was now a thing of 
the past 


po Instead of dreading, she had 
OW ( 

dai = to look forward to those “‘ painting 
avs,” which, she told , 


herself, must end 
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“*T paint Miss Burcher only as I see 
her. An artist is unfaithful to his 
art if he does more or less.’” 


John Grainger had long ere this 


been put in possession of all the facts of her 
simple life, with its one great happening, 


so soon. 


god- 


that unexpected showering of her 
mother’s wealth upon her 

‘‘Godmother knew I'd 
she’d not have put such an absurd clause 
in her will,” added Aunt Mary, blushing 
faintly. ‘‘At my age, ‘twasn't likely. But 
I'd like those poor sick folks in the hospitals 
to have had it, for all that I shouldn't 
have minded a mite being poor. But when 
I consulted Ben, he said it was a thing that 


never marry. ¢ Tr 





couldn’t be thought of, to dispose of god- 
mother’s wealth except as she had willed it.” 

For it had been part of the provision of 
the old lady’s will that, in the event of Mary 
Burcher marrying, her entire fortune should 
go to enrich some half-dozen hospitals and 
charitable institutions of which she herself 
had been a patroness. 

“T liked being poor,” Aunt Mary went 
on, a little pathetically. ‘‘ Then it 
always, ‘Mary, you’re a rich woman, and 
you mustn’t do this or that.’ It’s lonely 
when you have to be rich all alone. It’s 
like a child playing by himself, and, for all 
his fine toys, wishing that he was one of the 
little ragamuffins making mud-pies with half 
a dozen others in the gutter outside.’’ 

It said a good deal for Mary Burcher’s 
innocence and simplicity of character that 
it had never her that the 
Burchers, taken singly or collectively, would 
have been only too glad to enrich themselves 
at her expense. The artist smiled. 

“Then, in that said he slowly, 
*‘ marriage would solve the difficulty.” He 
glanced meditatively from the painted 
eyes before him to the living blue ones, and 
sighed to himself at what seemed the futility 
of ever hoping to transfer that shining, 
insistent, unconquerable youth to the canvas 
at his hand. Aunt Mary shook her head. 
The blue eyes looked momentarily wistful. 

“You'll have to think of a better way 
out of it than that. But I’m sorry about 
the hospitals all the same. Such a lot of 
money makes one feel kind of lost, and I'd 
like to think it had gone to do some good.” 

“Few people would find it in their hearts 


wasn't 


occurred to 


: ” 
Case, 


to quarrel with such a disposition of wealth.” 
He did not smile, as Aunt Mary liked to see 
him do; but he glanced at her very kindly 
John liked this odd, 
little with the quaint, 
ways, and ever-youthful eyes 

Yet ever, as the apace, 
Aunt Mary’s heart She 
had had so few pleasures in her dull, grey 


Grainger innocent 


spinster childish 
picture 
within 


grew 
sank her 
life, and now this was drawing nearly to its 
rhe old the 


would close in upon her once again 


close routine lonely, dreary 


days 


loo soon this pleasant, unexpectedly begun 


friendship would be at an end, and she 


would be left with only the picture fronting 


her upon the wall—for memory 


Aunt Mary had no need to bring crimson 


carnations to the artist’s studio when the 
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time came for them to be introduced into 
the picture. They always there 
waiting her, in the wide, old-fashioned vase 
just at her hand. When the afternoon 
came which, it had been decided, was to be 
the final sitting of all, there was very little 
talk between the two. Aunt Mary sat 
holding her crimson carnations, and gazing 
straight before her with wistful blue eyes, 


were 


The man for his part was strangely silent. 
Even when the time came for the usual 
five minutes of relaxation, he still painted 
on. It was Aunt Mary who first broke the 
silence, speaking a little nervously. 

“Aren't you tired of painting? The 
picture must be nearly finished. Can | 
come and look? Ben says you told him 
you'd like to exhibit it, if I didn’t mind. 
What would you call it if you did? ‘Red 
Carnations,’ or ‘ Portrait of a Middle-aged 
Lady’ ?”’ 

Aunt Mary spoke nervously and with 
haste. For the moment it had almost 
seemed to her that, if that tense silence 
continued much longer, must either 
scream or go mad. 

Perhaps he understood something of her 
mood. The shadow lifted from his face. 
He flashed back at her, standing just behind 
him, one of his quick, smiling glances. 

And then Aunt Mary knew. . . . knew. 
Knew that even the world itself would be 


she 


well lost for this man’s love. 
“I know what I'd like to call it.” He 
paused, still smilingly regarding _ her 


“Can’t you guess ? I'd like to call it ‘My 
Mary,’ but still better, I'd like to call it 
‘My Wife.’” He laid hand on hers. 
“‘Is the sacrifice too big now that it’s come 
to the bit, dear ?”’ said he 

Joy had come to Aunt Mary so seldom 
in her narrow, grey life, that now it was 
hardly strange if, for the moment, she failed 
The artist was not averse 
to making further explanations. He had 
liked Aunt Mary—now, he knew, 
he loved her He put his arm about her. 

“Tis a poor bargain I ask you to make 


his 


to recognise it. 


always 


dearest to torteit your wealth that you 
may marry—me. But I love you, Mary 
and love should count for something, 


shouldn't it 

“For all the world, and more than all the 
world,”’ Aunt Mary told him, hiding @ flushed 
and happy face upon the artist's tweed 


clad shoulder 
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This 1s the first of a sertwes of articles on “ The Outlook on the Future.” Other contre- 
butions to be shortly published are “ The Future of Missions,” by Sir Andrew Fraser ; 
“The Philanthropy of the Future,” by Lady St. Helter; and “The Future of the 


Race,” by A. C. Benson, M.A. 


The Future of Family Life 


By Mrs. CREIGHTON 


* the present day we are thinking 
perhaps more than has ever been 
thought before of the welfare of the 
children. Legislators and _ philanthro- 
pists alike are occupied with measures 
which may promote their moral and 
physical well-being. Our fiercest strug- 
gles centre round their education. Some- 
times it almost seems as if everyone else 
were more concerned 
with the care of the 
children than are their 
parents. But this is 
only one side of the 
picture. Side by side 
with these public move- 
ments goes on a steady 
effort to increase the 
sense of parental re- 
sponsibility, to teach 
parents their duties, 
and to make them more 
efficient: whilst 
thoughtful parents seek 
by conference with one 
another to gain wisdom 
and enlightenment for 
their important task. 
Yet, in spite of all this 
activity, probablysome- 
times on account of it. 





their own way with them, that we will 
save them if we can, in spite of their 
parents. But at the same time, the more 
we think of the upbringing of the children, 
the more clear it becomes to us that the 
most important part of that upbringing 
—the training of character, the teaching 
of religion—can best be done in the home 
and by the parents. Experience also, 
again and again, shows 
us the strength of the 
tie which binds children 
even to the most worth- 
less parents ; we cannot 
save them from their 
parents when we would, 
even when it seems 
most imperative for 
their well-being. There 
is something in the 
family that cannot be 
destroyed, and all obser- 
vation, all experience, 
convinces us more 
and more that it is 
the true unit of society, 
and that on it the life 
of the nation depends. 


No Trifling with Perma- 
nence 





we are constantly be ing 
told that the family 
Itself is in danger, that many of these 
hew reforms threaten its very existence, 
and tend to the destruc tion of family life, 
and, certainly to the weakening of parental 
responsibility. Is there any reason for 
this fear > , 

It is doubtless true that we have come 
to recognise with new force the fact that 
the children be long to the State. that they 
ais richest possession, its 
Worthless. e are determined that 

parents shall not be allowed 


MRS. CREIGHTON, 


Many things are, 
from time to time, 
said to threaten the family ; but it seems 
to me that there is only one thing that 
we need really fear. 

The strength of the family is its per- 
manence, and its permanence rests upon 
the permanence of the bond uniting 
husband and wife. If we begin to trifle 
with that, if we yield to clamours to 
make divorce easier—many of us believe, 
if we allow divorce at all—we certainly 
shall endanger the existence of the family. 
The source, the constant sustenance 





of true family life is the union of hus- 
band and wife in complete love and 
trust. The completeness of their union 
produces the unity of the family life, 
which exists, not for itself, or its own 
delight, but for the service of the State, 
and as a constant witness to God. But 
even where the complete union of hus- 
band and wife has not been realised ; 
where there is disillusionment, disappoint- 
ment and discontent, some sort of union 
will still be found by those who seek it, 
in the common interest in the children, in 
the common care for them. The family 
will persist if only the bond between hus- 
band and wife be not broken; that is the 
supreme necessity. 

This granted, let us proceed to consider 
some of the other things which have 
been said of late to threaten the family 
and to destroy the sense of parental respon- 
sibility, such as free education, free meals, 
the medical inspection of school children, 
the provision of recreation for the children, 
and the like. We are not now concerned 
with considering the advisability of these 
on general grounds, but only with them 
as they may affect the family. 

Most of these things, which are now 
considered requisite for the good of the 
children, are rendered necessary either 
by the particular needs of city life, or by 
our higher standard of life and education. 
In the country the family is forced 
to be self-contained, and, to a large ex- 
tent, to supply its own needs and find 
its own pleasures. But under crowded 
city conditions everything is changed, and 
much has to be done outside the home 
and for the home which under other cir- 
cumstances was rightly regarded as the 
business of the home. We are only 
slowly learning how to meet the new con- 
ditions produced by the fact that the vast 
majority of our population lives in cities. 
We have got to make home life possible in 
cities. 

School Meals and Play Centres 

It is curious to listen to the outcry that 
the provision of meals for the children at 
school, whether free or otherwise, the 
institution of play centres or vacation 
schools, will interfere disastrously with 
family life, and to remember that the 
very people who are loudest in their 
outcnes are generally those who send 
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away their own children to boarding 
schools for three-quarters of the year, 
We have not found that family life js 
destroyed amongst the upper and middle 
classes because they send their children 
to boarding schools. It is strange that 
we should imagine that it will be destroyed 
if we do something to make the life of the 
working-class mother such that it will 
be possible for her to do her real work 
as wife and mother thoroughly well, 
We are inclined to ask impossibilities 
of her; what we need to do is to make 
her task a possible one, and we should 
try to do it in the same way as all other 
tasks have been lightened, by co-opera- 
tion and by the division of labour. The 
children will play better together where 
they can have proper space and can enjoy 
the discipline of organised games, than 
they are able to play amidst the dangers 
of the streets or in the dismal dreariness of 
the courts and staircases of the blocks of 
model dwellings. The nourishment that 
they need may perhaps be more economi- 
cally provided at the common meal, and 
the common meal itself may add an extra 
enjoyment to the cosiness of the home meal 
cooked by the mother herself, just as the 
games or amusements which their parents 
find time to share with them will have 
a charm which even the excitement of the 
school games cannot afford. ; 
The important thing to remember 
that we do not wish to deprive the mother 
of her task, or even to make it easy; our 
only desire should be to make it possible. 
Unfortunately to make it possible does 
not mean that it will be executed. _It has 
long been possible amongst the well-to-do 
classes, but often it has been delegated, 
not only in part, but entirely, to others, 
and the children have been looked upo 
either merely as an amusement or some 
times even as a trouble. We do mt 
wish to make the task of the mother ™ 
the working classes possible in order that 
she may leave the home and go out © 
work. In proportion as we raise the 
standard of what the State shall do for the 
child, so must we raise the standard ol 
what the parents are expected to do for 
it. 
Responsibilities of Fatherhood z 
The profession of wife and mother 5 
the most honourable of all profession, 
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and yet it is the one that is undertaken 
most lightly and with the least preparation. 
Even more lightly, in many cases, are 
the responsibilities of fatherhood under- 
taken. Much of the insistence on the 
importance of a mother’s work in the 
bringing up of her children in late years 
has tended to ignore the father’s share 
in the work. His first duty, of course, 
is to provide for the maintenance of the 
home, and this he shamefully neglects 
to do in the many cases where the wife 
is obliged to go out to work. We need 
a strong public opinion against married 
women’s work, that it may be forbidden 
by the feeling of the people themselves 
rather than by any legislation, however 
wise. It is obvious that a father has not 
even begun to do his duty by his children 
until he has provided for their main- 
tenance. But he must not stop there. 
The man who is out at work all day will 
have little time to give to any direct 
training, but his influence is all important, 
and the children will lose much if he 
leaves everything to the mother. Mothers 
are sometimes almost jealous of the 
father’s interference and wish to keep 
everything in their own hands. This is 
a grave mistake. The _ responsibility 
should always be a joint one, and the 
children should feel that it is a joint 
one. 

But, naturally, all the business of the 
early training will be in the hands of the 
mother, and the higher the view she 
takes of her duties the more interesting 
will be her task. We hear of factory girls 
who, when married, cannot bear to keep 
away irom the factory because home is 
so dull; and of young married women 
who spend their mornings in playing golf 
= their evenings at bridge. In either 
— the most engrossing and interesting 
vecupations which might be theirs are 
ger be ause they have never realised 
because » d har ster do not know— 
what are the countless ad raged 

ess things that they 

might do for the happiness and well-being 

of their husbands ; 1 hildre . 
Ss and children. 


Higher Education and the Suffrage 
People used to fear 
Cation might turn 
duties ; 


that higher edu- 
away women from home 
and now again there is an idea 
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that to give women the right to vote 
would make them less domestic. Probably 
that will be so if by domestic we mean 
that a woman should have no interests 
beyond her own home. But when we 
remember the kind of life that lies before 
her sons and daughters, and for which she 
has to help to prepare them, we cannot 
feel that any education, however high, 
will be wasted upon her, or that she can 
lose anything by having been made to 
realise her citizenship. There is surely 
no higher service that a citizen can render 
than the training of future citizens ; and 
perhaps much of our social selfishness, 
of the unwillingness so often seen to do 
unselfishly the work that is needed for the 
common good, may be due to the narrow 
outlook of the mother who considers 
that the family exists more for its own 
comfort and pleasure than for the service 
of the State. 


Independence of the Children 

There are some who consider that family 
life is threatened by the growing inde- 
pendence of the children, who are said 
to take their lives into their own hands 
and to rule their parents instead of being 
ruled by them. There is no doubt that 
children are increasingly independent, 
and that parents do not attempt to exert 
their authority in the same way as in 
former generations. But this may, if only 
the parents are wise, make for the real 
permanence and unity of family life. 
Surely it is a higher ideal of the family 
that it should consist of a number of 
independent persons each able to develop 
their own character and to do their own 
work, yet bound together by the strong 
bond of love and by the pursuit of common 
aims in all the main issues of life, than 
that it should be a little circle of sub- 
servient and often discontented beings, 
ruled in outward things at least by the 
strong authority of their parents. 

The aim of the parent should be to 
become the friend of his child, to pass 
from the position of ruler to that of 
counsellor, and not even to give counsel 
often unless he is asked. The individ- 


uality even of children must be respected. 
Parents must not labour to make their 
children what they would wish them to 
be, but must help their children to grow 








and develop freely, to bring out all their 
gifts and powers, to be themselves. If 
room is made in the home for their own 


individual life, the children will be 
more willing to stay there. Sons leave 
home, daughters grow rebellious and 


discontented, often only because they 
are not allowed to be themselves, to have 
their own individual life at home. Of 
course, it is only in rare cases that it is 
possible for children to live on at home 
after they are grown up, but even where 
it would be possible it is often not 
done, because the parents cannot realise 
that their children must lead their own 
life. 

Daughters, especially when there is no 
necessity for them to work for their 
living, find it difficult to lead their own 
life at home. Some are only too will- 
ing to accept the parents’ view that 
they have no need to do anything in 
particular ; but even they, after a time, 
become discontented, because happiness 
is impossible for those who live without 
doing any real work, and with half their 
natures undeveloped. Family life that is 
worth the name is not maintained by 
keeping daughters at home who grow dis- 
contented because they have no object 
in life, neither is it maintained by keeping 
them at home in a state of rebellion 
because they are not allowed to strike out 
a line for themselves. 

Women have always been regarded as 
the makers of the home. At the present 
day there is sometimes to be observed 
a tendency to consider that their power 
to make the home depends upon the 
limitation of their capacities, upon the 
restriction of their duties and oppor- 
tunities. Those who know what a real 
home is, or have appreciated the strength 
of the family bond, can have no such fears. 
On the other hand, the lesson that we 
need to learn now is that, in crder to fulfil 
the manifold claims which family life 
make upon her, there are no gifts which 
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a woman cannot use, no Capacities which 
she can afford to neglect. 


A Plea for a Trained Mind 

It is extraordinary how, even nov, 
parents are content to confine the edv. 
cation of their daughters to such subjects 
as will make them agreeable companions 
for the moment, and not to see that the 
education which would enable them to 
earn their own living will be even more 
needed if the highest blessing should be 
theirs, and they should have a home and 
husband and children of their own. The 
woman with a trained mind, with many 
real interests, will not only know how 
to rule and manage her house, but she 
will be able to direct intelligently her 
children’s education, to share their in- 
terests as they grow up. She will not 
neglect her own intellectual interests, and 
so will be a better companion for her 
husband, a better friend for her children 
when they are men and women ; she wil 
have her own interests and occupations, 
so that she will not be constantly depend- 
ent upon her children, nor make extra 
vagant demands upon them. This holds 
good in every station of life. The work- 
ing woman will find home life interesting, 
and will make her home agreeable to others, 
in proportion as she has a high standard 
as to what home duties are. There is n0 
reason why her interests, too, should not 
grow and develop so that she may be able 
to share her children’s interests. If only 
a better organisation makes her task 
possible for her, and a better early edt 
cation gives her more interest in her ow 
particular task, as well as more other 
interests, she, too, will be able to have 4 
fuller life for herself and to make a fuller 
life for her children. We shall bet 
maintain the family in the future by 
cherishing a higher ideal both of its meab- 
ing and purpose, and of the share that 
each member is called upon to take the 
common life of the home. 
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By ANNIE 


SYNOPSIS OF PREV 


Love's Barrier 


S. SWAN 


"l1OUS CHAPTERS 


CLaupe SecreTAN, Rector of Midcar, in Yorkshire, whilst on holiday in Paris, falls in love with Helen Revell, a beautiful and 


ultivated woman. Returning to the parish, he tries without av 
.dvice in a difficult position, he at once goes to Colchester, wh 
a captain in the army, has deserte d her, and that life with her st 
has become impossible Secretan promptly declares his love 
accepts, though she tells him frankly that she does not love him. 


Secretan’s house i 
jomestic and parochial affairs. 
she loyally accepts the change, 


Vill 


PATH 


CHAPTER 


CLEARING THE 


‘THEY were sorely perplexed at the Girls’ 

Club over the non-appearance of Miss 
Jane. Lydia Rash, who by virtue of her sup- 
posed experience of girls filled the post of 
secretary and treasurer, went to the door for 
the sixth time, and peered into the wet dark- 
ness of the street. The lights twinkled there, 
and the echo of a song floated through the 
half-open door of ‘‘ The Rose and Crown,” 
but no Miss Jane. Presently the rumble of 
wheels and the flash of lights on the summit 
if the slope proclaimed the rapid approach 
Lydia was all of a flutter. 
There was nothing very alarming about 
Miss Hayes of High Ridges, who had 
promised to honour the birthday of the Club 
that evening, but Lydia had no initiative. 
She tore back into the room where the girls 


of a carriage. 


were standing aimlessly about, some of 
them gathered near the fireplace, giggling 
cons lously over the unusual happenings of 
the evening. Generally the discipline main- 
tained by Miss Jane was fairly strict. It 
amused them very much to be left to the 
tender mercies of Lydia Rash, who was only 
one of themselves and incapable of inspiring 
awe. She was just at the Club as in her 
dressmaking business, a methodless creature 
generally on the outlook for something 
that did not fit or that had gone astray. 
She had a scared look on her face, as she 
rushed in from the open door. ‘* Mercy me, 
girls theer's Miss Audrey coomin, an nobbut 
task ’er in. Here yo, Bertha Skellet, run 
up to th’ Rectory as fast as tha legs can 


Carry vay 
. y thee, and see what has happened to 
Miss Jane.” 


Sertha - 
ane a thin rag of a girl in a tight 
a tied with an enormous bow of pink 
iD 

on, darted forward full of importance, 
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ail to forget her, and on receiving a note from her asking 
ere she is living. She tells him her story—how her lover, 
epmother, a heartless woman of different tastes to her own, 
and offers her marriage, and after some hesitation Helen 


kept by his sister Jane, a very fine, strong minded woman, who has been his right hand in all 
Naturally, the news of her brother's impending marriage comes as a shock to her, though 
and does her best to aid him in what she cannot help seeing will be a risky experiment. 


and in the doorway fell against the slim, 
slender figure of Miss Audrey in a long dove- 
coloured cloak with something soft and 
fluffy and white over her head. The sweetest 
face in the world, all tenderness and rose- 
leaf bloom, looked out from that becoming 
frame. 

Lydia came forward bowing awkwardly. 

“Miss Jane beant coom yet, Miss Audrey, 
A’ave just sent Bertha Skellet to ask what’s 
coom over her. Shoo’s always here fust, 
A’a can’t mekk it oot.” 

‘Probably the Rector detained her. He 
came back this evening. My father saw 
him at the station. Well, and how are all 
the pigtails ? ’ 

She smiled and nodded to them, and they 
smiled delightedly back, finding her youth 
and her affability infectious. It was a 
memory of pigtails Audrey had carried 
away with her from a previous visit to the 
club—small tight pigtails tied with enor- 
mous bows. One or two of the bigger girls 
lately promoted to service had discarded 
the bows, most unwillingly it must be told, 
and had their hair screwed in hard knots 
behind in approved Midcar fashion. They 
looked like shorn sheep among comfortable 
woolly lambs. 

Audrey’s eyes danced sympathy and 
interest as she spoke to them by name. 
Young herself, she had warm sympathy for 
them all, and covered their awkwardness 
by her smiling ways. Their eyes were big 
with admiration of her pretty frock. Audrey 
had honoured the birthday by wearing one 
of the prettiest, what her dressmaker called 
a “simple little frock.” It was made of 
white silk with a transparent yoke of lace at 
the throat, and it instantly filled fourteen 
pairs of eyes with breathless admiration, 
and one with a hopeless envy. The cut 
depressed Lydia Rash, the mysterious cachet 
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she had never achieved, and, alas! never 


would. All simplicity, it was arranged with 
an art which gave grace and beauty to 
the simple straight lines. Lydia could 


not repress a sigh. She too loved beauty 
and could have loved to handle such gracious 
and yielding stuffs, to get away from the 
harsh lines of bombazine and homespun. 

** Perhaps dear Miss Jane is not very well,” 
said Audrey blithesomely. ‘ Well, we must 
do something. What shall it be? Oh, 
Miss Rash, do let us have a game at hunt 
the slipper. Who has a slipper ? ”’ 

Nobody had. Fourteen pairs of bashful 
eyes went down to fourteen pairs of strong, 
serviceable Midcar boots more or less worn. 
Lydia Rash involuntarily dropped her skirt 
in front to hide the old pair she had con- 
sidered good enough for a dark and muddy 
night. 

Audrey thrust forth an 
dainty foot in a brown shoe set all over with 
beads, which caught the flash of the hanging 
lamp in every facet. 

“No, no, Miss Audrey !”’ cried Lydia as 
she bent breathless to undo the buttons 
** Don’t you see the floor is bare, and muddy 


inconceivably 


at that. You can’t go on your stocking 
foot.” 
“No? Then I'll take off my stocking,” 


she said saucily, and did forthwith, whereat 
the girls gave a shout of laughter, crowd 
ing about her 
ing like mist before the morning sun. 

She was young, too, and frolic was in her 
blood. She held out the shoe, hung up her 
stocking over a chair back, and professed 
herself ready forthe game. The toes peeping 
out from under the white skirts were allur 
ingly pink. A slow smile gathered on Lydia 
Rash’s serious lips. As she confided to Ann 
Coyne next morning, “ It was a sight, and 
theer’s some what would give a good deal 
to have seen it.’’ 

The breathless game began, and into the 
midst of it Jane Secretan with the 
weight of unknown things upon her usually 
cheerful soul 

She pushed open the door softly, having 
a mind to discern what all the breathless 


all their shyness disappear- 


came 


laughter was about And there was the 
circle squat upon the floor, Audrey in the 
middle, brandishing the glittering shoe, 


her face flushed, her eyes laughing, every 
eye hanging on her sweet face. Even Lydia 


Rash had been commandeered, and sat on 


adored 


the floor with the rest, an unbending figure 
with her skirt pulled round her waist. Jane 
burst out laughing, and Audrey Sprang 
“I’m so glad to hear you laugh, Miss 
Secretan. I believe Miss Rash has a secret 
fear that I’m eradicating the good of a 
whole year, but don’t they enjoy it ? Excuse 
my bare foot. It was the only way to pro- 
vide the slipper.” 

The girls would have risen out of respect 
to the Rector’s sister, but Jane waved them 
back. 

“Finish the game, girls. I’m sorry to be 
late. I couldn’t help myself to-night.” 
She stepped back to hang up her cloak in 
the little passage, and the momentary gloom 
lifted from her soul. The world was full of 
good things after all, and the joy of young 
life would never fail. How wonderfully 
was the web of life woven, she told herself, 
and if more of the grey threads than the 
golden ones had fallen to her share, who was 
she to grumble ? She would not grumble. 
Jane put it all behind her that night and for 
ever, and Audrey never knew how the light- 
ness of heart for which she had feared 
just one instant that Miss Jane would 
blame her, had helped a sister woman over 
one of the rough places. Jane’s face was 
pleasant and sunshiny when she entered 
the room and stood by the desk looking 01 
the animated scene. She counted the girth 
one by one, noting with satisfaction that 
there was not a single absentee. The girls’ 
club had been Jane's idea entirely, n0 
much approved at first by the Rector, who 
did not believe in too many organisations 
He had argued with her that the Girls 
Friendly Society covered the whole ground 
but as Jane explained, that did not keep them 
from the streets or loafing aimlessly about 
the lanes of an evening or teach them thrifty 
ways. All right for the older girls ; a bond 
among those actually out in the world, tt 
hardly touched the younger set. So she 
took them by the hand. It was a 
letter night in the annals of the club when 
Audrey Hayes came among them. They 
all loved Miss Jane, and had a sort of - 
pelled respect for Lydia Rash, who gave 
them cutting-out lessons and taught thea 
. but these wert 
to what 


out. 


the varying uses of the needle 
chastening exercises in comparison = 
Miss Audrey brought. She was all gauety 
and fun, and so sweet with it they simply 


her. She was only eighteen, - 
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“She pushed open the door softly. Amd there was the circle squat upon the floor.” 


the sun had shone upon her through all her 
Sweet young life, but her heart was quick 
and sympathetic. Perhaps that was why 
she quickly discerned that evening that the 
Rector’s sister was not quite herself. 

She seemed absent-minded and far more 
inclined to let Audrey herself take entire 
command of the proceedings. Audrey, 
imagining her tired, did her utmost to relieve 
her and the hour passed all too quickly. 

The girls left before the carriage came to 
fetch Miss Audrey but 
hot permit then 
another glin 
them 


Lydia Rash would 
1 to hang about outside for 
her. She marshalled 
hale a = n the lane, and Miss 
_— as left alone with Audrey 

‘ You look so tired, dear Miss Jane,” said 
mri —— a warm affection for the 
het hee ge secretly resented the fact 
Hich as ¢? 80 seldom invited her to 

ges rs. Hayes cultivated only 


Such visitor 
: itors as were likely to shed lustre 
on her big house 


LpSe of 
sternly 


and had long since set 7 
‘ ane 
Ser Tetan do nd 


vn among the dowdies 


Besides 


she frankly disliked her because of her plain 
speech, and the feeling of rebuke she was able 
to convey by a glance of her honest eyes. 

Jane did not mourn the dearth of in- 
vitations to High’ Ridges, though she had 
a sincere respect and honest liking for Mr. 
Hayes, and loved Audrey. Love indeed 
flowed upon sweet Audrey Hayes as the 
flowers naturally turn to the sun. It was 
impossible to imagine her in any other 
atmosphere. 

“TI think I am tired,’”’ replied Miss 
Secretan, and Audrey noticed a little nervous 
movement of the hands, as she gathered 
up the hymn books from which the girls 
had been singing the parting hymn. 

‘“Let me do that, Miss Jane, and do sit 
down, you look so tired. The brougham 
won't be here for another ten minutes. I 
said a quarter past nine. Papa saw Mr 
Secretan to-night, and he told him he had 
been to Essex.” 

Jane nodded and turned to place the little 
pile of red books in the cupboard. When 


she stepped back she looked straight into 
Audrey’s face with an odd little smile. 

*‘He went to Colchester, dear, to see the 
lady he is going to marry.” 

Audrey gave a little scream. 

“‘The lady he is going to marry! Mr. 
Secretan ! Why, I thought, we all thought, 
he believed in the celibacy of the clergy.” 

‘He did until he met this lady. For- 
tunately, I never took him quite seriously. 
I have been preparing myself for this, and 
yet, and yet, when he told me to-night I felt 
bad, and just a little rebellious.” 

Audrey leaned her elbows on her knees and 
stared across the intervening space with 
wide, understanding, sympathetic eyes. 

“IT know it is hard on sisters. It must be, 
but still if he is going to be happy, Miss 
Jane, we must only be glad. He is so good, 
so splendid in every way, he deserves 
happiness.’ 

“He does, and I hope he will be happy,” 
said Jane quietly. ‘‘ It is going to take place 
very soon—Audrey, in a month’s time.” 

“How frightfully exciting! Do tell me 
about her. Is she young? Is she pretty ? 
Shall we like her ? Is he very fond of her ? 
What a splendid husband he will make, and 
how proud she will be of him!” 

**T haven't seen her, but I think she is 
beautiful. Her 
father was in the army, and I think from 
what Claude says she has not had a very 
happy life. She is not quite young, nearly 


Claude says so, at least. 


thirty, I believe.’ 
“How exciting!’’ repeated Audrey. 
‘And may I tell mamma? It is not a 


secret, I suppose; at least, it can’t be a 
secret long.”’ 

“It is not a secret at all, and you can 
tell everybody, dear. My brother wishes 
people to know. 
day, I believe ; and they are to be married 
by special licence in London.”’ 

“You should have told Lydia Rash, then 
she would popped into Ann 
Coyne’s, and by morning the whole of Midcar 


It was only settled yester- 


have dear 


would have been by the ears,” said Audrey, 
smiling broadly 
sober again, arrested by something haunt- 
ingly pathetic in Jane Secretan’s face. 

or this will great 
difference to you, Miss Jane; but surely 


Then suddenly she grew 


course, make a 


you will not leave the Rectory.” 
“Yes, I must leave, of course; and at 
once. It would not be fair, Audrey, to the 
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young wife. Now, here is your Carriage, 
Let me wrap you up and put you in.” 

Audrey sprang up, and when Jane took 
her cloak, she suddenly put her slim white [ 
hands on the elder woman's shoulders, and 
looked right into her kind eyes. 

““My dear Miss Jane, we haven’t, any of 
us, been as kind to you as we ought to have 
been! But we love you, we all do. You 
will find it out from Midcar when they hear 
you are going. If twenty wives came to the 
Rectory they would never, never fill your 
particular place.” 

Jane nodded and dashed away a trouble. 
some tear. 

“‘ There, there, dear child. I shan’t forget 
your words, and don’t go away imagining 
I am going to be miserable or out in the 
cold. The Lord will find me something; 
in fact, I think He has found it already 
Thank you so much for coming. If you 
knew how the girls look forward to it, and 
do and say 
you would not grudge the trouble.” 

‘I don’t grudge it in the least. I only 
wish I could leave them something worth 
treasuring,”’ replied Audrey ; and the next 
moment Jane was alone. 

She closed the door and went back int 
room and looked 





seqer 


vem 


treasure up everything you 


[ORE cope 


the small bare cottage 
round it with a strange feeling fhat some 
thing had suddenly snapped in her lit 
This centre for the young life and the young 
interests of the Midcar girlhood belonge 
to her, she had created it, and what woul 
become of it in a month’s time when the 2 
wife should arrive to take over all her duti 
and responsibilities ? Many a homely tas 
had she had with lonely and troubled gut 
hood in that very room ; many a oneS 
had grasped by the hand just at the moment 
when temptation yawned in front and rou 
about her. She knew that she had sav 

many a one by her wise sisterly coums® — 
Who would fill her place ? She knelt dow j 
suddenly on the bare floor and asked t# J 
She believe’ 


- 





her way might be opened up. “ 
that nothing would be lost, that no ello 
however feeble, no groping, however blo 
towards the upward way, can come - 
to naught. She felt better after that pry 
The emotional moment provoked by Audits 
Hayes’ sweet sympathy passed, and rs 
She qué 
inner 400 
e in Ut 
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her calm, strong, and unafraid. 
put out the lights, closed the 
and turned the key of the outer on 
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lock. Then she stepped out into the night. 
The rain had ceased, and the sky was break- 
ing overhead. The song of the roysterers 
was still sounding from the low rafters of 
the tavern hard by. Jane sighed a little as 
she turned away from it. It was a bad 
lace. She had done her best to get it closed, 
wut without avail. The lord of the manor 
of Mardocks, a perpetual absentee, took no 
interest in the welfare of the village, and 
appeals to agent or bailiff were in vain. The 
street was quiet. The most of Midcar folks 
were early, and village lights would be out 
by ten o'clock. She turned to climb the 
steep slope to the Rectory gate, and pre- 
sently, in the middle of the road, saw a 
tall figure swinging down. In the grey dark 
of a cloudy night which hid the moon she 
lid not at first recognise the man, but 
soon had no doubt that it was Tom 
Courtney of the Court Farm. 

She easily surmised his business in Midcar 
so late: he was making straight as a bee- 
line for ‘‘The Rose and Crown,” where he 
had spent many a night to his own undoing. 
She felt chilled and disappointed. He had 
so faithfully promised her to give up his 
late nights and his dissipated days and to 
turn over the new leaf for which poor 
Emmy had so often and so vainly prayed. 

She confronted him and stood still, so 
that he was obliged to stop. 


I 
I 


* Good g, Mr. Courtney. You're 
late in Midcar, surely,’”’ she said cheerfully. 
He mumbled something, taken aback at 
being caught 
“T’ve a little business to do at 
and Crown,’ 


evening 


‘The Rose 
Miss Secretan. It won't take 
me more than ten minutes or so, then I'll 
get across the fields to the farm.”’ 
Pm No you don’t,”’ she said quite firmly. 
There’s no business that a man will be the 
better for doing to-night at that place, Mr. 
Courtney. You come right back with me 
fo the Rectory and have a bit of supper.” 
“T can’t 
4 man thers 


Miss Jane, really. I've to meet 
mai He's waiting for me now 
Stuff and nonsense, Tom. If it were 
daylight, you couldn’t look me in the face 
and say that over again. 
up the hill, and I'll tell you the most astonish- 
ing bit of news that 
Midcar for a long time 
Courtney hun, 
manner 


Give me an arm 


has been heard in 


; back, scmething in Jane’s 
Compelling him, yet longing for 


the Nn wy 
company of his kind, and the oblivion 
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of forgetfulness in the brightly lighted tavern 
below. 

““Come, Tom. You've often called your- 
self a fool, but I wouldn’t be a silly one if I 
were you,” said Jane, speaking in a tone 
which would have surprised any who knew 
her only in her gentler moods. ‘‘ And what 
did you promise me only yesterday ?”’ 

“Well, it’s rotten up there, Miss Jane. I 
see nothing but Emmy’s eyes. They’re all 
over the place. You wouldn’t be so hard 
on a chap if you could just step into his 
place for four and twenty hours. I tell you 
the quiet of the place is going to finish me, 
and not a soul to speak to from morn till 
night.”’ 

“That’s going to be altered,’”’ said Jane 
cheerfully. ‘‘Come up the road with me 
and I'll tell you all about it. I’ve found you 
a housekeeper.” 

Still Courtney hesitated, torn betwixt 
two. He had a sincere liking and respect for 
the Rector’s sister, who had never feared 
to speak her mind to him, even in Emmy's 
lifetime. Poor Emmy, who had been far 
too sensitive and shrinking for life with such 
as he!*° Jane Secretan would have made a 
better man of Courtney, had he crossed her 
path earlier in life. But the old craving for 
the drink was strong upon him ; he almost 
threw off the restraining hand on his arm. 

““Come,” said Jane coaxingly. ‘ We've 
got a nice bit of cold bacon and a rabbit 
pie for supper, and the Rector will be more 
than pleased to see you. We only wish 
the Court Farm was not so far off, so that 
you could come oftener. Come, Tom.” 

‘“‘ Well, I will, but I don’t want to,” he said 
heavily. ‘‘I want nothing but a good stiff 
glass and a shake of the hand from some of 
my pals down by. They'll be glad to sce 
me there, too. They've missed me. They 
don’t turn their backs on a chap because 
he’s down.”’ 

‘‘Much good their friendship will do you, 


” 


Tom! Come, don’t you want to hear 
about the new housekeeper ? ” 
‘‘ Well, I suppose I do. I need some- 


You should ha’ seen the supper 
A hog could hardly 


body badly. 
sent in to me to-night. 
have got through it.” 

‘Well, | promise you the new housekeeper 
will be able to set a decent meal in front of 
you, because I've eaten many a one of her 
cooking, and the Rector will tell you the 
same thing.” 








she stepped back she looked straight into 
Audrey’s face with an odd little smile. 

“‘He went to Colchester, dear, to see the 
lady he is going to marry.” 

Audrey gave a little scream. 

“The lady he is going to marry! Mr. 
Secretan ! Why, I thought, we all thought, 
he believed in the celibacy of the clergy.” 

“‘He did until he met this lady. For- 
tunately, I never took him quite seriously. 
I have been preparing myself for this, and 
yet, and yet, when he told me to-night I felt 
bad, and just a little rebellious.” 

Audrey leaned her elbows on her knees and 
stared across the intervening space with 
wide, understanding, sympathetic eyes. 

“IT know it is hard on sisters. It must be, 
but still if he is going to be happy, Miss 
Jane, we must only be glad. He is so good, 
so splendid in every way, he deserves 
happiness.” 

“He does, and I hope he will be happy,” 
said Jane quietly. ‘‘ It is going to take place 
very soon—Audrey, in a month’s time.” 

“How frightfully exciting! Do tell me 
about her. Is she young? Is she pretty ? 
Shall we like her ? Is he very fond of her ? 
What a splendid husband he will make, and 
how proud she will be of him!” 

“‘T haven’t seen her, but I think she is 
beautiful. Claude at Her 
father was in the army, and I think from 
what Claude says she has not had a very 
happy life. She is not quite young, nearly 


Says so, least. 


thirty, I believe.” 
“How exciting!”’’ repeated Audrey. 
“And may I tell mamma? It is not a 


secret, I suppose; at least, it can’t be a 
secret long.” 

“It is not a secret at all, and you can 
tell everybody, dear. 
people to know. It was only settled yester- 
day, I believe ; and they are to be married 
by special licence in London.” 

“You should have told Lydia Rash, then 
she would popped into Ann 
Coyne’s, and by morning the whole of Midcar 
would have been by the ears,” 
smiling broadly 
sober again, arrested by something haunt- 
ingly pathetic in Jane Secretan’s face. 

. | this will great 
difference to you, Miss Jane; but surely 
you will not leave the Rectory.” 

“Yes, I must leave, of course; and at 
once. It would not be fair, Audrey, to the 
360 
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My brother wishes 


have dear 
said Audrey, 
Then suddenly she grew 


course, make a 
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young wife. Now, here is your Carriage, 
Let me wrap you up and put you in.” 

Audrey sprang up, and when Jane took 
her cloak, she suddenly put her slim white | 
hands on the elder woman's shoulders, and 
looked right into her kind eyes. 

“‘My dear Miss Jane, we haven't, any of 
us, been as kind to you as we ought to have 
been! But we love you, we all do. You 
will find it out from Midcar when they hear 
you are going. If twenty wives came to the 
Rectory they would never, never fill your 
particular place.” 

Jane nodded and dashed away a troubk- 
some 

“* There, there, dear child. I shan’t forget 
your words, and don’t go away imagining 
I am going to be miserable or out in the 
cold. The Lord will find me something; 
in fact, I think He has found it already 
Thank you so much for coming. If you 
knew how the girls look forward to it, and 
treasure up everything you do and Say, 
you would not grudge the trouble.” 

“IT don’t grudge it in the least. I only 
wish I could leave them something worth 
treasuring,”’ replied Audrey ; and the next 
moment Jane was alone. 

She closed the door and went back int 
the small bare cottage room and looked 
round it with a strange feeling that some 
thing had suddenly snapped in her lit 
This centre for the young life and the youn 
interests of the Midcar girlhood belonged 
to her, she had created it, and what would 
become of it in a month’s time when the ne 
wife should arrive to take over all her dutis 
Many a homely tas 
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had grasped by the hand just at the mome 
when temptation yawned in front and rouné 
about her. She knew that she had sav 
many a one by her wise sisterly coums 
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suddenly on the bare floor and asked ## 

her way might be opened up. She beliew ' 
that nothing would be lost, that 20 cm 
however feeble, no groping, however bln 
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towards the upward way, can come = | 
to naught. She felt better after that prays 
The emotional moment provoked by Auer) 
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lock. Then she stepped out into the night. 
The rain had ceased, and the sky was break- 
ing overhead. The song of the roysterers 
was still sounding from the low rafters of 
the tavern hard by. Jane sighed a little as 
she turned away from it. It was a bad 
place. She had done her best to get it closed, 
but without avail. The lord of the manor 

f Mardocks, a perpetual absentee, took no 
interest in the welfare of the village, and 
appeals to agent or bailiff were in vain. The 
street was quiet. The most of Midcar folks 
were early, and village lights would be out 
by ten o'clock. She turned to climb the 
steep slope to the Rectory gate, and pre- 
sently, in the middle of the road, saw a 
tall figure swinging down. In the grey dark 
of a cloudy night which hid the moon she 
did not at first recognise the man, but 
soon had no doubt that it was Tom 
Courtney of the Court Farm. 

She easily surmised his business in Midcar 
so late: he was making straight as a bee- 
line for ‘The Rose and Crown,’’ where he 
had spent many a night to his own undoing. 
She felt chilled and disappointed. He had 
so faithfully promised her to give up his 
late nights and his dissipated days and to 
turn over the leaf for which poor 
Emmy had so often and so vainly prayed. 


new 


She confronted him and stood still, so 
that he was obliged to stop. 

“Good evening, Mr. Courtney. You're 
late in Midcar, surely,”’ she said cheerfully. 


He mumbled something, taken aback at 
being caught 

“T’ve a little business to do at ‘The Rose 
and Crown,’ Miss Secretan. It won't take 
mé more than ten minutes or so, then I'll 
get across the fields to the farm.” 
No, you don’t,” she said quite firmly. 

There’s no business that a man will be the 
better for doing to-night at that place, Mr. 
Vourtney. You come right back with me 
to the Rectory and have a bit of supper 

“TI can’t, Miss Jane, really. 
a man there 


I've to meet 
ace He’s waiting for me now.” 
Stuff and nonsense, Tom. If it were 
daylight, you couldn’t look me in the face 
and say that over Give me an arm 
up the hill, and I'll tell you the most astonish- 
ing bit of news that 
Midcar for a long time.’ 
Courtney huny 
manner 
the con 


again. 


has been 


heard in 
; back, scmething in Jane's 
compelling him, yet longing for 


pany of his kind, and the oblivion 
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of forgetfulness in the brightly lighted tavern 
below. 

“Come, Tom. You've often called your- 
self a fool, but I wouldn’t be a silly one if I 
were you,” said Jane, speaking in a tone 
which would have surprised any who knew 
her only in her gentler moods. ‘‘ And what 
did you promise me only yesterday ?” 

“Well, it’s rotten up there, Miss Jane. I 
see nothing but Emmy’s eyes. They’re all 
over the place. You wouldn’t be so hard 
on a chap if you could just step into his 
place for four and twenty hours. I tell you 
the quiet of the place is going to finish me, 
and not a soul to speak to from morn till 
night.” 

“‘That’s going to be altered,” said Jane 
cheerfully. ‘‘Come up the road with me 
and I'll tell you all about it. I’ve found you 
a housekeeper.” 

Still Courtney hesitated, torn betwixt 
two. He had a sincere liking and respect for 
the Rector’s sister, who had never feared 
to speak her mind to him, even in Emmy’s 
lifetime. Poor Emmy, who had been far 
too sensitive and shrinking for life with such 
as he!* Jane Secretan would have made a 
better man of Courtney, had he crossed her 
path earlier in life. But the old craving for 
the drink was strong upon him ; he almost 
threw off the restraining hand on his arm. 

““Come,” said Jane coaxingly. ‘ We've 
got a nice bit of cold bacon and a rabbit 
pie for supper, and the Rector will be more 
than pleased to see you. We only wish 
the Court Farm was not so far off, so that 
you could come oftener. Come, Tom.” 

‘* Well, I will, but I don’t want to,” he said 
heavily. ‘‘I want nothing but a good stiff 
glass and a shake of the hand from some of 
my pals down by. They’ll be glad to sce 
me there, too. They've missed me. They 
don’t turn their backs on a chap because 


he’s down 

““Much good their friendship will do you, 
Tom ! don't want to hear 
about the new housekeeper ? ”’ 

‘Well, I suppose I do. I 
body badly. You should ha’ seen the supper 
sent in to me to-night. A hog could hardly 
have got through it.” 

‘Well, | promise you the new housekeeper 
will be able to set a decent meal in front of 
you, because I've eaten many a one of her 
cooking, and the Rector will tell you the 
same thing.”’ 


Come, you 


need some- 
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“* First of all, I must tell you my great news, Tom. 


‘Who is she, anyway ?”’ asked Courtney 
as they turned up the hill, Jane still keeping 
fast by his arm 

“ First of all, I must tell you my great 
news, Tom. The Kector is going to be 
married.” 

Courtney stood still and 
whistle 

“No! I always thought he was of a 
ditferent mind about women, and that he 


gave a long 


thought marriage a sin for a parson,”’ he said 
facetiously. 

“TI believe he held an opinion of that sort 
once, but he’s given it up. He's going to 
be married to Miss Revell of Colchester 
in a month's time.”’ 

** Miss 
she?” 

“A lady he met abroad Yes, it has 
been a little hurried.”’ 

“Like mine was. Tell the Rector he 
taustn’t make no mistake. You see, matri- 
mony’s like this: you can’t get out unless 


Revell of Colchester! Who's 


z¢ 


3° 


The Rector is going to be married.’” 


Death steps in, and then it’s a ghastly 
business, whether you care for the woman a 


whether you don’t. It leaves a bad tast 
in the mouth. 


time.”’ 


‘I’m afraid it’s too late; well, this 5 


going to make a difference to me, of cours 
rhere can’t be two mistresses in the Rectory 
I'm out of a job, Tom, and if you'll take m 
to the Court Farm I promise you I'll loos 
after you and Robin and Billy to the ve 
best of my ability, and I won't get in you 
I've been trained in the schoo 


” 


way either. 
of common sense 

Courtney stood still in the road stam 
incredulously 

“Well! I’m blessed! You mean W iat 
you say, Miss Jane; you'll actually com 
to Court Farm and look after a misera® 
wretch like me, knowing what a temp 
I've got and all the rest ?” 

‘Yes, I do mean it. I'm not afraid © 
your temper, and perhaps I'll help you tow 


ya 


He ought to be warned 






































less miserable. Shall I come, then? May 
I consider myself engaged ?”’ 

Courtney laughed a queer, nervous laugh. 

“] didn’t think,” he said, “when I 
stepped out of the farm to-night, feeling that 
I didn’t care what happened to me, that 
I'd chance on this. Come and welcome ! 
This is the best bit of luck that has come 
in Tom Courtney’s way for many a long 
day.” 


CHAPTER IX 
MAN AND WIFE 


“T DON’T want to hear any more about 

the parish,” said Helen listlessly. 
“Talk to me about something human. 
Tell me more about your sister.’’ 

They were walking together on the 
Brighton front, whither in the gusty De- 
cember weather they had come to spend 
their brief, strange honeymoon. Helen 
would have preferred to go _ straight 
to Midcar, seeing no reason why they 
should shrink from the ordeal which had 
to come sooner or later, but Secretan had 
claimed these days. Sometimes he was 
strong with a strength which, had Helen 
loved him, would have filled her with a 
secret pride. As it was, she thought 
vaguely of the conflict which was inevitable 
when two strong wills should be pitted 
against one another. 

She turned her eyes to the grey sea which, 
flecked with foam, stretched away to the 
horizon in a dismal wideness, an endless 
gloom. The weather was having its effect 
on the opening Brighton season, and they 
were almost alone on the wind-swept front. 
They had been married just three days. 
secretan, looking at the clear fine outline 
of her face, felt his pulse beat hard. She 
Was passing dear to him; the floodgates of 
being, long pent, threatened to overwhelm 
him, and were only kept in check by the 
bar of her aloofness. Her face was hard, 
het expression quite grave. Secretan did 
not grasp the fact that she was beginning 
to realise the portent of what she had done, 
and was a little appalled. 

— ye sor the future, of the life 
ded es i rasan igs was naturally in- 
arenes : a i Ms all, to seek to enlist 
that, ie ak se 1e was obliged to admit 

She Finca “e iad lent but a languid ear. 

: y gentle and quiet, grateful 
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for his tenderness and consideration, but 
there was fear in her eyes. How was she 
to walk by this man’s side, give him the 
comradeship he would undoubtedly expect, 
with a heart cold to him as the nether mill- 
stone ? That was the problem in front of 
Helen Secretan now, and all the warmth of 
the new-made husband’s devotion could not 
solve it for her. 

“There isn’t much to say about Jane, 
dear,” he said with a somewhat awkward 
laugh. ‘‘ She is a very commonplace person. 
In fact, I rather think I am a little appre- 
hensive about your meeting.” 

“Why ? Won’t she be pleased to see 
me? That was a very sweet letter she 
wrote. I have it here.” 

She patted her breast with her fingers, 
and Secretan looked the surprise he felt. 

“‘I am glad she wrote kindly, but there 
isn’t an ounce of sentiment about Jane. I 
should call her the embodiment of common 
sense.” 

‘* But how valuable! So few of us have 
any common sense! I am sure you and I 
haven’t an ounce between us. If we had, 
we shouldn’t be here to-day.” 

‘“‘ But you are not regretting it already ?” 
he cried jealously. 

“‘Oh, no, I don’t think so. At least I 
would not go back, but I have tried to be 
quite frank with you all along. Claude, 
I am not cut out for a clergyman’s wife. 
I shall make endless mistakes. I want 
Jane to go on doing the work of the parish.” 

“ But, dearest, she can’t. She is leaving 
the Rectory immediately we go back.” 

Helen stood still on the broad sweep of 
the pavement, where it suddenly swerved 
at the end of the Hove Lawns, and looked 
straightly at him. 

‘‘I won’t have her leave the Rectory, 
Claude. I told you quite frankly that it 
was one of the conditions that your sister 
should remain. I told her, too, in the letter 
I wrote to her. Did she show it to you?” 

‘No, I did not even know that she had 
received it.” 

‘‘T think I’m rather glad she didn’t show 
it to you. Do you know what I feel about 
your sister, though I have never seen her ? 
That she is going to be my strong rock of 
defence.”’ 

‘‘But I don’t quite see what you want 
with a strong rock of defence,” observed 
Secretan good-humouredly, but with a 





THE 


little contraction of his brows. ‘‘ Against 
the domestic tyrant, do you mean? I have 
heaps of faults, but I don’t think you will 
find me that.” 

“Don’t wilfully misunderstand or twist 
my words,” she said, with colour a little 


heightened. ‘‘Our—our arrangement will 
want skilful handling, I foresee. What I 


want you to understand is that you will 
find me incapable of working in the parish. 
I will do what I can. Iam neither idle nor 
stupid, and I believe I can promise that I 
will not make a fool of myself or of you, 
but I must be left alone.” 

“You shall be left alone,” said Secretan 
gallantly, for he foresaw no difficulties what- 
ever. ‘‘ And I rather think from what I 
know of you now that Midcar is going 
to interest you. It is full of types, quite 
homely types, but they are a kindly folk, 
though rough, and a trifle outspoken.” 

“Oh, I shall not mind the people, if I 
am not expected to live up to the position 
of a clergyman’s wife. I couldn’t take 
mother’s meetings, or attend prayer meetings 
or anything of that sort. You will please 
remember that I have not pretended to be 
good or to believe in anything.” 

* All that bitterness has arisen out of the 
hardness of your life hitherto,” 
with his air of quiet tenderness, of assured 
knowledge. ‘It is going to be different 
now, and your sweet nature will expand in 
the different atmosphere when you are among 
people who will always love and appreciate 
you.” 

“You I have a sweet 
I am by no means sure. It is strong and 
capable of—of vindictiveness. We _ shall 
never be so vulgar as to quarrel, I hope.’ 

“To quarrel!’ cried Secretan. ‘ My 
dear, it is unthinkable !’’ 

“It has been known to occur in fairly 
well-regulated households before now,’’ 


he said, 


are sure nature. 


she 
said, with a small cynical glance. ‘I foresee 
already that we shall have to agree to differ 
on a great many points, and it will be easier 
if your sister is there.’’ 

“It would certainly not be easier for 
me,”” answered Secretan quickly, and with 
a touch of gloom. ‘I want to be entirely 
just to my sister, because she has been a 
true angel of goodness and self-sacrifice all 
the years we have been together ; 
has her 
narrow limits 


but she 
limits. They happen to be very 


I hate to tell you things, 


QUIVER 


dearest, but it is necessary to prevent mis. 
understanding. My parents were quite 
poor people, and my sister has not been 
well educated.”’ 

“But you have,” put in Helen quickly, 
** And she has had to stand aside.” 

“Well, if you put it so, I suppose it is 
true. But she felt the deprivation, if there 
was any, less than most. She has few or no 
intellectual gifts. She is only a plain, honest 
useful at home in a moorland 
cottage with an ailing baby on her lap, or 
talking to factory girls about their extrava- 
gant clothes. But she has never taken up 
a position in the place, and I have been very 
much alone. People have understood, and 
asked me without her.” 

‘‘ Then I think it was abominable of you 
to go,”’ said Helen calmly. “ And I’msure! 
shall not want to know such rude and stupid 
people. You can go on dining out by 
yourself, and Jane and I will spend long 
quiet, lovely evenings together.” 

It was not quite a kind speech, but some- 
thing goaded her to it. Sometimes the bitter 
edge of a very caustic tongue gave Secretan 
an uncomfortable pang. He had not been 
used to assertiveness in women ; the fewwith 
whom he had been intimately associated 
had been of the self-renouncing order, and 
he had lived in the atmosphere thus created 
as if it were his right. Helen, a woman 
the world, possessing a keen intuition 
and a cultivated perception, had already 
probed the weak joint in his armour. And 
she was quite ready for fight. 

Secretan merely threw back his head 
and laughed a boyish, spontaneous laugh at 
the idea of his wife and his sister and the 
Rectory evenings. Helen did not know 
what she was talking about, of course. He 
must humour her until experience taught het 

Helen was oddly nettled by his laugh 
though it was indeed a singularly pleasatt 
sound. > 

“I don’t see anything to laugh at. Yo 
are silly and rude as well. I foresee that 
my mission in Midcar may be the canons 


woman, 


tion of Jane 

Secretan was silent a moment. Did he 
know that already Jane was canonised 2 
the people’s hearts by every law of love 
and loyalty and gratitude ? He had e 
to learn that her blessed ministry w4 - 
buttress, nay, the foundation-stone of Is 
own, and that, bereft of it, he would fi? 
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$l “ Geoffrey Hayes, 


“_ taking both her hands, held them warm and close, and, looking into her face 
f ns his 


honest, kindly grey eyes, bade her thrice welcome to the West Riding ”—). 367. 






himself a poor thing, until he realised at 
once his own limitations and his strength. 

It is astonishing what lessons life teaches 
us until we have reached the acme of all, 

Know thyself.” 

* I foresee the conquest of the West Riding 
by yourself,” he said, moved to a lover’s 
tenderness again by the lovely flush on 
her face. ‘ It will simply be at your feet.”’ 

‘But I don’t want the West Riding at 
my feet. I don’t want anything to do 
with people who have been so stupid. I will 
not have their patronage, nor their dinners.”’ 

“‘ But they are very nice, dear, all of them. 
My best family, the Hayes of High Ridges, 
will show you great kindness.” 

““Who are they ?”’ she forced herself to 
ask, remembering suddenly that she was 
falling very far short of the line she had 
marked out for hersclf. 

‘““He is one of the biggest manufacturers 
in the West Riding—quite new people—but 
he is one of the most charming of men. 
His wife is, well, just a little impossible ; 
her object in life, to get into the county, is 
a little too obvious. But that will amuse 
you probably; she is really quite a kind 
and generous-hearted woman, and they 
have the prettiest daughter you ever saw 
Her name is Audrey. Her father thinks 
her the sweetest thing God ever made.” 

“Why didn’t you marry her, Claude ? ”’ 

“Marry her! It never occurred to me! 
She is a mere child, just out of the school 
room; besides, they aim at something 
higher. We are not a ducal county, but 
if we were, nothing but the coronet would 
satisfy Mrs. Hayes for Audrey. Mr. Hayes 
was the only member of my church I person- 
ally told about my marriage, and he gave 
me a cheque for fifty pounds for a wedding 
present. I thought we might add some- 
thing to that and buy a piano. Helen, 
there has never been one at Midcar Rectory.” 

But Helen’s interest continued languid. 
Try as she would, she could not get up that 
interest in details which the happy woman, 
wed for love, takes in the smallest item per- 
taining to the new life she is to share with 
the man of her choice. Suddenly her face lost 
the hard look, became very sweet and tender 

“Claude, I’m afraid I shall be a trial to 
you. I am very much afraid we are going 
to discover that it has been a mistake. I 
ought not to have let myself be persuaded, 
to have taken your 


advantage of your 
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generous kindness. 
-and a little afraid 
They were quite alone on the wind-swept 
promenade before the Hove lawns, and 
Secretan, mightily moved by her sudden 
change of mien, threw his arm round her 
and bent his face passionately to hers. 

“‘ Darling, nothing matters so long as you 
have given me the right to care for you.” 
She drew herself away very hurriedly. 

‘““You—you promised, Claude! 
bear very much of this. 


I am very sorry, dear 


I can't 
It was not in the 
bond. It will be better that we should get 
home as soon as possible. Let us go to 
Midcar to-morrow.” 

But that did not fit in with Secretan’s 
arrangements, which had something of the 
bachelor’s method about them. He com- 
promised by taking her to London next day 
where there were more diversions, and where 
it was easier to keep away from personal 
topics. The piano duly chosen, and 
Secretan then learned that his wife had a 
very musical taste, and that 
she was perfectly capable of making an ex- 
cellent choice of an instrument. 

Two days later they journeyed home. 

Helen was very cheerful on the journey 
but as the train sped northwards Secretan’s 
nervousness scemed to grow upon him. 

‘Tam afraid you will be very disappointed 
Helen, in your new home I mean it i 
bare, it is not at all pretty.” 

‘“* Perhaps I shall be able to make it 0, 
she suggested, cheerfully nodding across the 
compartment towards him. ‘ Don’t look 
so glum. It will be time enough to grumble 
when I pull a long face over it, won't it?’ 

She became almost gay, and when the 
train drew up at the junction where they had 
to change into the little train that took them 
over the upland line to Midcar, she jumped 
up, all alert 

** Are we there ? 


was 


considerable 


What a lovely evening! 
Just look at that sunset! There is —_ 
body bowing to you, Claude Who is it! 
“Mr. Hayes. Do you mind if I introduce 
Helen ?”’ said Secretan with a slight 
“ Probably he will expect it and we 
to go yet in the little tram 
not, I daresay he 


you, 
flush. 
have a few miles 
but if 
won't mind.” 

“ Don’t be silly, Claude 
I like the look of him ; he 
My umbrellas an¢ 


you would rather 


Of course I want 


to be introduc ed 
kind face 


that is all.” 
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She sped lightly from the carriage to 
the ground, and stood ready and smiling 
to be introduced to the first of her new 
friends 

Afterwards Helen often recalled the 
pleasure of that meeting, the particular sense 
of well-being and comfort which enveloped 
her, when Geoffrey Hayes, taking both her 
hands, held them warm and close, and, 
looking into her face with his honest, kindly 
crey eyes, bade her thrice welcome to the 
West Riding 

The warmth of the welcome indeed took 
her breath away. He was not a large man, 
but he imparted the sense of power. His 
figure was a little short. Beside Secretan’s 
splendid height it appeared even more strik- 
ing ; but his shoulders were broad and square, 
and there was a sense of strength and power, 
as well as the confidence of an assured 
position, which were particularly pleasing to 
Helen. She hated the invertebrate in man 
r woman ; even disagreeable qualities were 
prefe rable 

“So this is the lady who made such 
short work of the celibacy of the clergy,’’ he 
said, with a sly twinkle in his eye. ‘‘ Well, 
I understand it better than I did. Iam very 
happy to meet you, ma'am. God bless you, 
and give you long life and happiness ; you 
have married one of the best of men, and 
we in the West Riding know it. Welcome 

me 

It was a big welcome; warmth, friendliness, 
promise, all were embodied in it Helen’s 
heart expanded, her eyes responded to the 
kindly gleam in those bent upon her. Her 
ngers returned the warm pressure, and she 
a voice that had a little thrill 
in it how grateful she was. Somehow she 
reme mbered her father, and something of 
the sheltered feeling she had in her girlhood 
crept sweetly back about her heart. 

She never afterwards lost that sense of 
Security and well-be ing in Geoffrey Hayes’ 
Presence and when the clouds ‘gathered 
a k and dark about her life she found in 
iim a steadfast friend His welcome to 


Ms ‘an was no less cordial and sincere, 
en they entered a compartment in the 
aiting train to complete their journey. 

Miss Jane 1S exper ting you,” nodded 


Mr. Hayes kindly. ‘And all sorts of 
a preparations have been going 
aera 2 mactery. Audrey was to be 
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little girl, Mrs. Secretan, who winds her 
old dad round the pink tip of her little 
finger—doesn’t she, Rector? I hope you 
and she will be friends. I hope you'll be 
happy among us. But, by Jove! isn’t the 
county by the ears ?”’ 

He continued nodding and beaming. at 
Helen, who, unable to resist the infection, 
felt herself smiling too. 

‘“ We do gossip a bit up on these moors, 
and why shouldn’t we? It’s kindly gossip 
in the main, and it’s human nature after all. 
I’d rather take a kindly interest in my 
neighbour than be a curmudgeon who wants 
the whole world to himself. 

“Say, Rector, the new folks are coming 
to Mardocks next week. They’re even 
more important than we expected. It 
seems the new squire is brother to the 
Duchess Dowager of Eastlake, and that 
she’s coming to keep house for him all the 
winter, so you won’t want for aristocratic 
neighbours, Mrs. Secretan. Mardocks is 
your nearest big house, but I daresay the 
Rector has already been explaining the 
geography of the neighbourhood to you.” 

Helen gave a great start, and her face 
flushed a little. 

‘“‘ The Dowager Duchess of Eastlake—why, 
it’s impossible! Are you sure there is no 
mistake, Mr. Hayes? Last time I heard 
of her she was in California.” 

“They both came from thore, I believe. 
Then you know the Duchess ? ” 

‘“She was one of my father’s oldest 
friends,”’ replied Helen quite simply. 

‘‘Ah, then, you will be pleased to hear 
you will have her for a neighbour.” 

“T can’t take it in, quite,”’ said Helen a 
little doubtfully. ‘‘ How small a place the 
world seems to be, after all!” 

Geoffrey Hayes contemplated with some 
inward amusement his wife’s frame of mind 
when he should tell her the Rector’s new 
wife spoke of a Duchess as an old friend. 
In happy and friendly talk they made the 
little journey to Midcar station, and there 
Mr. Hayes left them, to mount to the box 
seat of his own smart turn out. 

A handful of curious folks watched the 
Rector and his wife get into the station fly, 
the luggage was put upon the tray, and they 
lumbered off. Five minutes more, and they 
had crossed the village street, passed through 
the Rectory gate, and Jane was at the door. 

[END OF CHAPTER NINE.] 












My Experiences as a Curate 


By A CLERGYMAN 


jIFTY years ago a favourite hymn 
began thus : 


‘When I can read my title clear, 
To mansions in the skies, 
And bid farewell to hellish fears, 
And wipe my weeping eyes." 
But what is called the “title” in the 
case of a curate is not nearly so celestial. 
It merely means that some incumbent of 
a parish has agreed to take him for two 
years to teach him how to become an 
efficient clergyman. Curates are not 
ordained promiscuously and let loose to 
preach wherever they like. They must 
have a definite place to go to and be 
attached to a particular church. This is 
called having a “ title.” 

I am the son of a clergyman and so had 
several offers of “titles” from clerical 
friends of my father. Most of the 
parishes, however, were in out-of-the-way 
places—what we used to call at the 
"Varsity ‘‘ Sleepum-cum-Snorums.” 

Acting on the sound advice of the 
head of my college, I refused these, 
and decided to begin work in a cer- 
tain suburb of London where I could 
gain experience both among the fairly 
well-to-do and the very poor. 

In my early days it was not so much the 
fashion as it is now to spend a year at 
a theological college after taking one’s 
degree. So I plunged headlong into the 
duties of a curate. 

My first interview with 
vicar, a hard-working but not 
intellectual man, caused me some un- 
easiness, for he seemed to assume that 
I should be perfectly capable of taking up 
all the threads of parochial work and 
carrying them on just as my predecessor 
had done. 

He said to me in a casual way, “ Re- 
member there is always a knife and fork 
for you at the vicarage,” and during 
the two years I was with him he never 
criticised any sermon of mine or gave me 
any useful hints whatever. 

My reading in theology had been rather 
desultory, but, to my astonishment, I 


future 
very 


my 


came out third in the ordination examina. 
tion for deacons which took place at the 
bishop’s palace. 

The kindness of the bishop at the final 
interview and the solemnity of the 
ordination service will never be effaced 
from my mind. Later on I learnt to 
appreciate his genial sarcasm when he 
said, ‘‘ Don’t put all your theology into 
your first sermon; remember, you wil 
want a little for your second!” 

My first attempts to write a sermon, 
seated in the parlour of my suburban 
lodgings, still haunt me. I wrote and 
rewrote—I declaimed sentences aloud 
as I strode about my tiny room. As] 
wrete and as I declaimed, my respect for 
my brother clergy grew. It is not easy 
to write even a bad sermon ! 

Christmas Day saw my first appearance 
in the pulpit, at a late afternoon service 
for those who had already eaten their 


Christmas dinner. Hence there was a 
distinct lack of animation or response 
about the congregation. I had wisely 


postponed my feast until the ordeal was 
over. In the hymn before the sermon ! 
would willingly have given {5 to have 
been able to bolt. Of course, my text 
was ‘‘Good will toward men,” but at 
that moment I distinctly lacked the 
amiability I was describing. With my 
eyes glued to the manuscript, and my 
throat as dry as a timber yard, I rattled 
through the words and finished with @ 
gasp. One or two young ladies waited 
afterwards to congratulate me on the 
result. So at any rate some people é 
joved it. 

In a few Sundays, however, the nervous 
ness wore off and self-possession gre 
Having a clear voice, I soon found myst! 
becoming somewhat a_ favourite. My 
vicar was no preacher, and he was Wee 
aware of it, but he had no mean jealousy® 
my growing popularity. _I was very caret 
always to speak loyally about him whet 
visiting in the parish, turning a deaf © 
to the insidious hints that they hiked 
my sermons so much better than 
vicar’s.”’ 
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As I was the only curate, I had more 
opportunity of preaching than often 
happens when there is a large staff of 
curates. Indeed, in many parishes a 
young parson will hardly ever be allowed 
to try preaching. 

It is easy for a young curate to be 
popular if he has good manners and is 
sociably inclined. Many hospitable doors 
were open to me, especially for supper 
on Sunday evening. Useful gifts, such 
as pots of marmalade, jam, mince-pies, 
and scarves, were frequently left at my 
lodgings by excellent mothers and charm- 
ing daughters. In 
story books 
curates are in- 
variably pre- 
sented with 
worked wool] 
slippers, but none 
of them ever came 
my way! 

Any mistakes a 
curate makes are 
easily forgiven, on 
the ground of his 
youth, and any 
new organisation 
he starts is sure 
to be taken up 
with great enthu- 
siasm. In some 
parishes I have 
known, any paro- 
chial success 1S 
ascribed to the 
curate, and any 
failure put down 
to the vicar. 

Unfortunately for me, some years later, 
I had for a time a vicar who used me 
as his “ dirty poker.” You all know the 
polished brass poker which lies shining 
brightly in the fender, carefully kept from 
contamination from dust and ashes! And 
you know, too, the little iron poker in 
the corner which does all the dirty work. 
That little shabby poker is humorously 
called “the curate.” I was the dirty 
little poker which did all the hard work 
ae the blame when things went 

, was the curate’s fault if a 





meeting were empty, the funds of any 
arose among 
rhe vicar—the beau- 


Society low, or dissension 
the parish workers, 
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tiful brass poker—took all the credit when 
things turned out successfully, and always 
shone brightly in the eyes of his par- 
ishioners. Needless to say, I left very 
soon, as did my successors. Now, in the 
present dearth of curates, the vicar can- 
not find one at all, and is becoming some- 
what tarnished. I must honestly say that 
at the present day the tendency is for 
vicars to treat their curates as colleagues, 
consult them about the working of the 
parish, and give them due credit for their 
work. 

A young, inexperienced, bachelor curate, 
I often found my- 
self in most em- 
barrassing situa- 
tions. The poor 
have no reticence 
in domestic mat- 
ters, and I was 
consulted about 
the ailments of 
children of all 
ages, from babies 
to big boys and 
girls. I had one 
safe piece of 
advice, which I 
always gave in the 
case of measles: 
“ Keep the child 
warm, my good 
woman, and send 
for the doctor!” 
This brought me 
much credit as a 
medical adviser. 

The admiration 
felt by the old 
women for a boyish-looking curate is sur- 
prising. One of them once remarked about 
me, “ Isn’t it beautiful to see ’im a-readin’ 
of the lessons, with those dear little legs 
of ’is?”’ Another sent me some herb 
tea on Monday because she thought | 
had “ looked rather bilious in church.” 

One old party, who had seen many 
curates in the parish, noticing my awk- 
wardness in visiting, said, “‘ Lor’ bless yer, 
sir, yer don’t know how to do it. You 
should ask after me soul, and give me 
sixpence when you're leaving.” 

Those were very happy days. No income 
tax, no enemies, no heavy responsibilities, 
no financial worries, no sense of failure 














































such as comes in later life; but hopeful- 
ness, profound belief in oneself and one’s 
talents, and a feeling that one was qualify- 
ing ultimately for an archbishop. I was 
full of what George Eliot calls ‘ that 
sense of ability which is prior to know- 
ledge.”’ 

The old idea, that it is necessary to 
belong to or marry into an influential 
family in order to become a bishop, has 
quite exploded. Of the present bishops 
seventeen come from parsons’ families of 
no particular influence. Sixteen years 
ago the present Archbishop of York was 
a curate at Leeds. 
In fact, one might 
adapt the French 
saying about the 
marshal’s bdion, 
and assert that 
every curate 
carries an arch- 
bishop’s crozier in 
his suit case. 

As a novice | 
was naturally ner 
vous at taking the 
mothers’ meeting 
in the “ unavoid- 
able absence”’ of 
the vicar. How- 
ever, I hit upon a 
splendid recipe for 
pleasing every- 
body. I always 
guessed the age of 
the mothers far 
below what _it 
really could be, and the age of the babies 
much above what it was! Later on, when 
I was actually responsible for the mothers’ 
meetings, I inaugurated the plan of talking 
to the women about themselves and their 
troubles, instead of about their children 
and how to take care of them, for natur- 
ally I was ignorant of such a subject, 
and they knew it. A few sympathetic 
words, and a readiness to listen to their 
woes, were much more appreciated. 

One great thorn in the flesh was the 
giggling of the big girls in the Bible 
class which I had to take. It is almost 
impossible to deal with it if you are 
naturally shy. I blushed furiously and 
stammered over the lesson, which made 
them giggle more than ever. As we got 
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used to each other, and they found that 
I would not be “ drawn,” we settled down 
amicably, and later on I prepared many 
of them for their confirmation and we 
became real Christian friends. 

Unfortunately I often had to pass a 
match manufactory just as the girls 
came out for dinner. They were rather 
boisterous, and, as they walked arm-in- 
arm up the street, they greeted me fre. 
quently with shouts of “ Lor’! ain’t ’e 
a darling ?”” How can one be dignified 
under such conditions ? 

The patience of the poor was to me 
most pathetic. 
There 1s a good 
deal of fatalism 
about this class, 
One of the pet 
phrases about a 
sick man was, 
“Well, sir, I sup- 
pose ‘is time is 
come, and _ there 
ain’t nothing more 
to be done,” and 
they literally would 
do nothing more. 

No one, I be 
lieve, naturally 
starts work as a 
curate with a love 
of visiting. By 
visiting I mean 
house-to-house 
calls upon the very 
poor. When I be- 
gan work, the vicat 
gave me a “ book of visits,” and in it I 
had to record details of my calls on my 
poor parishioners. Every Monday morniny 
there was a meeting at the vicarage o 
parish workers, and reports were made of 
the cases of those who had applied for 
relief and help. 

Visiting is all very well when you happen 
to call on someone who is a church member, 
or where the wife belongs to the mothers 
meeting and the children attend the Sut 
day school. Yet even the hearty welcome 
has its disadvantages, especially if you 
happen to call at tea-time. In my early 
days I once allowed myself to be persuaded 
to join a worthy couple at that meal. 
The little room was very close and odor: 
iferous. The good man had just come 
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“I guessed the age of the babies much 
above what it was.” 


back from work, and was stretched lazily 
m a chair in front of the fire, puffing 
1 very “strong” clay pipe. 

“You must ‘ave a cup er tea with us, 
sir,” said the wife. ‘‘ My ’usband’s just 
finished, if yer don’t mind ’avin’ ’is cup ”’ 
(there were but two). 

“Thank you very much, Mrs. Jones,” 
I said, fearing to hurt her feelings. My 
horror may well be imagined when I found 
that the tea tasted of onions, which 


trying to persuade to join the mothers’ 
meeting. She was an extremely ugly 
woman of about forty-seven, and a 
bit of a virago. It was about six 
o'clock. I knocked at the door. “‘Good 
evening, Mrs. Smith. Is your husband 
in yet ?”’ I asked, as she came to the 
door, her arms wet with soapsuds. 

“No, ’e ain’t, young man, and 
what’s more, ’e don’t approve of 
young gents what comes and visits 
young ladies when their ’usbands is 
away at work. If he catches you “ 
but I did not stop to hear any more. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
the woman (unless she be a church 
member) who asks you in and dusts 
a chair for you is a mere myth. 

No one who has not tried would 
believe what a difficult thing it is to 
take a wedding or a funeral service 
correctly. Soon after I was ordained 
I received a sudden summons to go to the 
church and take some weddings, as the 
vicar had been unfortunately taken ill. 

I glanced hastily at the service on 
my way to the church, and hoped I should 
pull through. Naturally I was anxious 
that everything should go well, and that 
the parties should respond and repeat 
the sentences properly. The first bride- 
groom was a sportsmanike young man 








had evidently lately been boiled in the 
kettle. . 

It took me a long time to get over 
my nervousness at having to knock at 
the front doors of the poor who, it was 
well known, would have nothing to do 
with the church or parson. Sometimes 
the door would be flung open violently 
by astout woman who, with her arms 
akimbo, demanded angrily, ‘‘ Well, 
young man, what do you want ? 
There ain’t no babies ’ere to christen.” 
If I had the temerity to try and talk 
to her, she would drop into a cringing 
whine, ending with, “ Carn’t yer give 
me a coal ticket ?”’ ; 

Others would pretend to think I 
Was the “tally man,” and shout 
through the door, “Not to-day; 
ain t got no use for yer this mornin’.”’ 
I shall never forget tramping up a 
ong flight of tenement stairs to see 
the husband of a woman I had been 











“*My ‘usband’s just finished, if yer don't 


mind ‘avin’ ‘is cup.’” 


with his hair plastered down, and an 
enormous hunting scarf round his neck, 
in which was stuck a large horseshoe pin. 
As I took my place at the altar steps he 
touched his forehead and _ said, ‘‘ Good- 
day, guv’nor.”’ 

This disconcerted me a little, but we 
got through all right till it came to his 
turn to say “I will.” Instead of that, 
he remarked in a hoarse whisper, ‘ Orl 
right, guv’nor!’ 

“No, no, that won’t do; you must say 
“wea” 

““Garn, guv’nor, that’s orl right. 
knows what I means.” 

‘““No, my good man, that won’t do at 
all,” Ireplied. “ I will repeat the question 
and you must answer ‘I will.’”’ 

I repeated “Wilt thou have 
woman ?” and waited for his reply. 

“That’s orl right, guv’nor; let’s get 
on wiv it,” he said again. 

Then suddenly, to my horror, the bride 
brought forward her elbow and dug it 
back viciously in the young man’s ribs. 
“Say ‘I will,’ yer pig!” she said threat- 
eningly, and he obeyed like a lamb, and 
the service proceeded. 

Another time, when I was marrying a 
poor couple, I had just got to ‘ Wilt 
thou have this woman ?”’ when the man 
I had taken for the bridegroom burst in 
with “‘ Lor’ bless yer, guv’nor, it ain’t 
me ; it’s Bill, there’’—pointing to the back 
of the church—*“ but ’e’s too shy ter come 
up!” 

During my two years as deacon I was 
supposed to be devoting my mornings 
to reading theology for priest’s orders. 
I often found, however, that other duties 
encroached upon this time, and I had 
to make it up as best I could in odd 
moments. Perhaps you think it would 
be better to take a country curacy, where 
there is more time for study. On the 
contrary, it is easier to work in a busy 
atmosphere, where the brain is kept alive 
and alert, than in a quiet country place, 
where the surroundings tend to make the 
mind somnolent and lazy. 

I soon found myself taking part in or 
conducting numerous meetings and clubs. 
After tea there would be a children’s 
meeting of the Scripture Union, the Band 
of Hope, or a “ sewers’ band.”’ There 
was a drill class for girls, and I had 
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to look in. There was a boys’ fretwork 
class, which I had to take, as finances 
would not run to a professional teacher. 
I was absolutely ignorant of wood. 
working of every description, so I bought 
a shilling book on fretwork, and for two 
or three nights before I took my first 
class I sat up until two in the morning 
studying and practising. I must have 
managed to impress the boys with the 
extent of my knowledge, for, as they were 
leaving the classroom, I overheard one 
of them say to another, “ Lor’! ’e ain’t’arf 
a knock-out. Oo’d er thought a chap 
wif ’ands like that could ’andle tools? 
’E’s a game un, cocky.” 

I called in at the vicarage on my way 
home that night, and the vicar and his wife 
were anxious to know how I had got on. 

“‘ Billy Watson says I’m ‘a game un,’” 
I told them. 

“‘ That’s all right, then,’’ said the vicar, 
laughing. ‘“‘ Billy is the leader of the 
boys, and you will find they'll be as good 
as gold with you now he has pronounced 
in your favour.” 

One evening a week the boys’ club met 
in the hall belonging to the church. A 
nice young fellow, the son of one of our 
churchwardens, took charge, and I used 
to look in during the evening to see 
how things were going. The boys played 
games, such as bagatelle or draughts, and 
“ragged” each other good-humouredly. 

After a few months I started a Bible 
class for boys in my own room on Sunday 
afternoons at five o'clock. I generally 
had a children’s service earlier in the 
afternoon, and had just time to get te 
before the boys arrived. The class wa 
really more in the nature of a talk, a 
effort to bring Bible teaching into thei 
everyday life. 

There was one boy quite different from 
the rest—a bright, clean, refined-looking 
lad. Quite by accident I found out that 
he had a beautiful voice. So I persuaded 
him to join the choir, and the organs! 
was only too delighted to have him. 
saw a good deal of him, and he gradually 
began to talk to me about his thoughts 
and ambitions. He had passed brilliantly 
through all the standards at our Church 
school, and longed to go on with bs 
education, but he had to go to work : 
help support his mother and little inval 
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sister, whom he adored. I undertook to 
teach him Latin in the evenings when 
he had a spare half-hour, and lent him a 
good many books. The little chap worked 
tremendously hard both at learning and 
earning. On Christmas Day he was to 
sing a solo in the church, but a few days 
before he was suddenly taken ill. In 
spite of the doctor, he insisted on coming 
and singing. Flushed and excited, he 
pulled himself together, and with a great 
effort sang the words from The Messiah, 
“There were shepherds abiding,” his 
voice sounding more beautiful than ever. 
As he finished he fainted, and was carried 
from the church. It was two or three 
hours before I could get round to see 
how he was, for there was a celebration 
after the service, and then I had something 
to do for the vicar. 

When I got to the poor tenement my 
little friend was dead. He had _ been 
calling for me for two hours, and then, 
singing “O Paradise, O Paradise, who 
doth not crave for rest ?”’ he had passed 
away to his rest. 

I think by now you must have a pretty 
good idea of how = 
my days were = 
filled. Mornings 
nominally for 
reading, some- 
times broken into 
by visits, wed- 
dings, funerals, or 
helping the vicar 
with the arrange- 
ments for some 
meeting; after- 
noons full of 
visiting, mostly 
amongst the pr or. 
Then the meet- 
ings for girls or 
boys, and, in the 
evenings, adult 
meetings or mis- 
sionary meetings. 

On = Saturday 
nights I had a 
Party of working 
men in the club 
room of the hall. 
It was in no 
sense a_ religious 
meeting. We dis- 
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cussed anything, from matters like trades 
unions, matrimony, and the “living 
wage,” to the question of “ What Christ 
would do if He were on earth now.” 
They were extremely interested in this 
last idea, and made very intelligent and 
thoughtful remarks. 

At the end of my first year I went 
up to take my examination for priest’s 
orders. I and the other candidates were 
guests for four days at the bishop’s 
palace. Three days were devoted to the 
examination, paper work, and viva voce, 
and, on the fourth day, after an interview 
with the bishop, we were ordained in 
the chapel. 

Next to the Lord’s Supper, the ordaining 
of priests is the most holy and impressive 
of all services. Irrevocably and solemnly 
we gave ourselves to the service of 
Almighty God, while the bishop laid 
his hands upon us. 


* * * * * 


I had still another year of my “ title” 
to run, but as a matter of fact I stopped 
for six years at my first curacy. The 
vicar’s health became very bad, and I 
found myself with a great many responsi- 
bilities. This was excellent experience 
for me, and, 
during the last 
vear of my stay 
I was practically 
responsible for the 
entire working of 
the parish. 

Then I married. 
I should like to 
say at once that 
I think no curate 
who has not pri- 
vate means ought 
to get married. 
In the first place, 
a curate’s income 
is quite insuff- 
cient for matri- 
mony. In_ the 
second, the posi- 
tion of a curate’s 
wife is not al- 
ways a bed of 
roses. Unless 
both she and the 
vicar’s wife have 





a great deal of tact, it is extremely prob- 
able that the parish may soon be divided 
into two factions. A  vicar’s wife, if 
she be a jealous woman, has it in her 
power to make the curate’s wife ex- 
tremely uncomfortable, and the vicar 
has a habit of regarding her as an un- 
paid curate. 

When we were leaving my first curacy, 
a vicar, whom I was seeing with a view to 
entering his parish, snapped out at me, 
‘“T expect your wife to take the mothers’ 
meeting and the sewing band.” 

“Certainly,” I replied, “if you will 
give her a salary.” 

‘““ What do you mean ?” 

“T am perfectly willing for my wife 
to undertake any parish work she wishes,” 
I replied; ‘‘ but it must be because she 
wants to help, not because it is expected 
or exacted.” 

I did not get that curacy. 

Shortly after I was married, however, 
I did get a curacy in a large parish, com- 
posed mostly of poor people. There 
were three curates, and we all, including 
the vicar, had as much as ever we could 
do to get through the work. A mission 
church was in connection with the parish 
church, and we used to take it in turns 
to do the work there. Of course, the 
organisation of the place was enormous. 
There were schools, clubs of various kinds, 
homes for the homeless, refuges for the 
destitute, meetings for home and foreign 
missions, meetings for the Zenana, the 
Waifs and Strays Society, the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
sales of work and bazaars to get money, 
concerts in aid of this and that, and en- 
tertainments given to working people. 
Nominally, many of these things would be 
run by a lay secretary, who, of course, 
sent out notices, etc., but the vicar or 
one of us would be held responsible if 
anything went wrong. 

One of the most trying things in a poor 
parish is the constant begging for money 
that we have to do from the few people 
who have any, and from any neighbouring 
parishes who happen to be richer. 
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Our new “ vicaress”” was really a kind 
and charming woman, who made my 
wife feel quite at home both at the vicar. 
age and in the parish. She was almost as 
overworked as her husband, and I often 
wondered if it was really right for her 
to wear herself -to a shadow in the parish, 
instead of keeping herself bright and 
well to cheer and look after her husband 
and children. 

My wife often went down to the girl’ 
club to sing to the factory girls, and they 
came to tea with us on Sundays, two or 
three at a time. Two things they were 
always willing to talk about were their 
voung men and their clothes. “ Marry?” 
said one of them one Sunday. “ Not me, 
mum. Why, nowadays, when yer gets 
spliced, yer ’as ter keep yer ‘usband as 
well as yerself. Not ‘arf. I marries a 
man wot works, I does.” 

I suppose there is hardly any profession, 
except, perhaps, a doctor’s, in which one 
meets such a variety of people, and is 
asked to undertake such a wide range 
of things. The ideal clergyman should 
be able to preach on the Higher Criticism 
in the morning; tell in simple language 
the story of Jesus to little children in 
the afternoon; arrest the attention of 
the highly educated; and interest the 
simple-minded. He has to appear equally 
at home in a class for carpentry oF 4 
class for Bible study. He should have 
enough firmness to grapple with a rowdy 
element, and enough tenderness to be 
sympathetic with the suffering. He needs 
social qualities and organising power. 
No wonder there is a dearth of good 
curates, or indeed, of curates at all. 

At a dinner party one night some 
laymen were discussing the efficiency of 
the clergy in a somewhat critical spit. 
“ Perhaps, Mr. Archdeacon,” said one 0 
the guests, turning to a learned divine 
who was present, “ you can tell us why 
the Church cannot get better men for 
holy orders.” ‘‘ Well, gentlemen,” repli 
the Archdeacon, drily, “ you se the 
choice limited. We have only 
laity to select from.” 
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The Other Hand 


A Complete Story 


By KATE 


*ODFREY CARSON, sole _ proprietor 

¥ of a prosperous wholesale and retail 
stationery establishment in the City, glanced 
rapidly through the open circular in his 
hand and, with a muttered exclamation of 
contempt, threw it into the already over- 
flowing wastepaper basket. 

“ There’s no end to these begging letters !”’ 
he grumbled. ‘“ Hospital Fund—a _ good 
cause, indeed ! Catch me giving my money 
to keep up a set of useless officials and an 
army of nurses and doctors who never work 
half as hard for their money as I do, for the 
sake of people who don’t deserve to be helped, 
or who can well afford to help themselves ! 
Eh, what’s that, Jefferson ? ” 

He turned irritably towards the man who 
had entered the close little den he called his 
office, and who now stood before him with 
an air of apology. 

** A boy to see you, sir.” 

“What's he want ? ’’ asked Carson gruffly. 
‘“What’s the use of keeping you fellows 
if I’m to be bothered with every chance boy 
who turns up?” 

“ Sorry, but—he won't tell -me.’ 
A flicker of a smile appeared on the man’s 


Sir, 


face. “‘Says his business is important— 
he must see you. Shall I bring him in, sir ? ”’ 
Carson turned to the desk with an im- 


patient gesture which the man could not 
fail to understand; but, with a sudden 
flash of daring, he pushed open the glass 
ind whispering hurriedly, in, 
!’’ returned to his task behind the 


door, “Go 
youngster 
counter 

rhe boy stepped fearlessly in, removing, as 
he did so, a small cap from his mass of sunny 
curls. His bright eyes glanced eagerly round 
the dingy room, then at the man who—after 
the first quick frown of surprise with which 
he had greeted his entrance—went on coolly 
with his writing, deliberately ignoring the 
boy's presence 

Presently the scratching of the pen ceased 

only, after 


to recommence 


a scarcely perceptible pause, 
upon another sheet 
rhe boy stood his ground, with an air of 


respectful patience, only the scraping of his 
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feet, as he rested, boy-like, first upon one 
foot and then upon the other, betraying 
the ill-suppressed eagerness with which he 
waited. 

At last the man flung down his pen and 
faced the intrepid intruder with frowning 
brows ; but as his eyes lighted fully on the 
childish form, and frank, open face, he 
started and, with a grim laugh, said curtly 
“Well, my boy, and what important 
business can a youngster like you have with 
me?” 

The boy drew himself up to his ful 
height. 

“‘I know I ara rather small for my age,” 
he said apologetically ; ‘‘ but—I’m ten, sir, 
last birthday, and—I’m strong!” 

** Really !’’ Godfrey Carson’s hard face 
looked scornful ; but as he fixed his keen 
eyes upon the slight, almost frail little figure, 
a softer expression stole into them. 

“Well, and—this important business?” 
he asked. 

‘You want an errand boy, sir.” 

“Yes ; and you have come to plead o 
behalf of a big brother, eh ? ” 

The boy smiled ingenuously. 

‘“‘Oh, no! I haven’t got one; I wish I 
had. only got mother, and—shes 
only got me.” 

“Then what do you want? Come, I've 
no time to waste, boy!” Carson spok 
more gruffly to hide the feeling evoked by 
the boy’s naive disclosure. 

“IT want the place, please, sir.” 

“You want the place ?”’ 

“Yes, but only for five weeks, sit. Y% 
like this’’—the boy took a SU} 
and laid his hand confidingly ° 
‘I’ve five weeks’ holiday 10" 
to carn some mont) 


I’ve 


see, it’s 
forward 
Carson’s arm 
school, and—I want 
very badly.” 

Carson eyed the boy again keenly. Ls 
clothes, though not of the best, were anytl™ 
but shabby . 

“You don't look in need,” he said cum 

“In rhe boy looked puzzled 

*““Yes—poor; you don't look very poor 
explained Carson more bluntly. 
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need ? ”’ 
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The young face flushed, and involuntarily 
the curly head was poised more proudly. 

“don’t want the money for myself,”’ 
he said slowly 

“Then whom do you want it for ? ” 

The blue eyes fell 

“T—I would rather not say,”’ he faitered. 
Then, raising his head, he flashed a frank 
look at the dark, stern eyes bent inquiringly 
upon him, and said, with a mysterious 
smile, “Vou see, if 


I did I should be 


telling the other } iy} i 
hand.” Wy ya 
Still more mystified, li / 
but interested in spite fj 
of himself Carson 
smiled back at the iy 
eager child hf, ¢ 
“Who are you?” ] y ) 
he asked abruptly. ijj/ 
“Tony Harland, ‘//] 
SII | 
“Does your mother Uy / 
know you’ve come here / 
to-day ?” - 


“No, she doesn’t, 


cause’”’—the young 
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“Please take me, sir,” said the child 


pleadingly. 

Carson laughed. 

“How much do you expect a week 

“Only what I’m worth to you, sir, 
answered the boy promptly. 

With a shrug of his broad shoulders, and 
a laugh at his own foolishness, Godfrey 
Carson turned to the desk again, and, taking 
up a sealed letter, held it out, saying briskly : 


wv 
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p | 
mu Le | 
” gal Me = i eens 













voice trembled slightly “WY pe - 
“ she’s gone away.” Yi yy 
“ And left a young OL, fi, Y 
child like you alone!” y 4 a 
“She couldn't help v& 
herself!’ said the boy ie ¥ 
quickly, re senting the Y +*s! 
implied reproach. IN 
She’s been ill very 4 
ill, and now she’s had 
to go to the seaside 
with a family, to help (/ 
two little girls with 
lessons, so she couldn't “*T want the place, please, sir.’” 
take me.’ 
I s Then who is looking after “All right, Tony. You might as well 


Von 
yO 


“Mrs. ¢ resswell 
Cresswell, t 


Lil¢ 


we lodge with Mrs 
Ix, 

— lady who comes to clean your 

Shop he nr 
I rhe man smiled as the image of the 


bi 4 Lege before his mental vision. 
and—] me you were wanting a boy, 
- Wish you would take me for five 
— sir. I'd work very hard, and I can 
5° €lTands 


, -©Ver so quick—ask Mrs. Cress- 
well 


Carson rey 


nained silent, eyeing , r 
doubtful), , eyeing the boy 
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begin now. Do you know where Cardigan 
Place is?” 

“Yes, sir; quite well.” 

“ Then take this, and wait for an answer.”’ 

res, ok.” 

With a military-like salute, the boy darted 
off through the swing-door, and flourishing 
the letter before the astonished shopman, 
cried elatedly, as he dashed out of the shop: 

“I’m your errand boy now! I’ve begun 
already !”’ 

A sharp, imperative ring from the inner 






















the 
promptly 


office recalled man’s scattered senses, 
and he the summons ; 
but he gave a somewhat divided attention 


obeyed 


to the various orders he received, and still 
lingered back to 
desk with a gesture of dismissal. 

** Shall I take the card out of the window, 
sir?’ he asked tentatively. 

“* The card ?”’ 

“Yes, the ‘ Boy Wanted,’ sir ?”’ 

** Certainly not.” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir. 


when Carson turned his 


I thought the 
youngster said you had engaged him.” 

Carson smiled grimly. 

ee couldn't help mysclf!”’ 
man’s widened at the 
weakness from usually strong-willed 
employer. “I taken him for a 
few weeks—just the lighter errands ; 
but, of course, I shall need a boy—the usual 


The 


admission of 


have 
eyes 
his 

have on 


for 


strong boy for the heavier work.”’ 

That night Godfrey remained 
behind hour, to interview the 
“lady "’ who came to do the customary 
cleaning at the She 
Tony Harland’s statement in 
ticular, but confessed 
his motive, or of the 
earnings were to be put. 


Carson 
his usual 
othce. corroborated 
every par- 
ignorance of 


use to which his first 


entire 


Each morning found the boy punctually at 
his post, smiling and eager as ever. Witha 
bright nod at the men behind the counter, 
dart quickly through the shop 
and into the little office, where, with his cap 
in one hand, and the other truc 
military 
with his cheery, “ 


he would 


raised in 
master 


style, he would grect his 
Good-morning, sil 
And Godfrey Carson, whose heart had so 
long been closed to genial, human influences, 
began to look forward to the entrance of the 
bright, boyish figure, and would smile as he 
answered, ‘*‘ Good-morning, and 
gravely returned the salute. 

Saturday found the youthful errand boy 
in possession of his first earnings 

“Sure that Su 


he asked doubtfully, as Carson handed him 


Tony !”’ 


I've been worth 


five shillings 


“ Quite assured that usually keen 
astute business-man, unhesitatingly 
Phen thank you, sir! said the boy 
gratefully, and full of excitement he danced 
otf with such evident delight that the shop 
men looked after him with feelings of 
envy 
The second week saw the advent of the 
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errand boy proper, and though, on one pre- 
text and another, Carson kept his protégé 
in close proximity to himself, except wher 
out on messages, Tony eyed the other boy 
with increasing suspicion. ‘ 

Godfrey Carson, with a feeling of dis. 
appointment, was quick to notice a change 
The boy’s entrance in the morning lost its 


old briskness, became more hesitating, and | 


his greeting less bright and eager. 

“ Boy-like, he is tiring already,” Carson 
told himself disappointedly. 

But though Tony seemed to have lost the 
old_ bright he fulfilled his little 
commissions with the same _promptitude 


eagerness, 


and showed no lack of energy in his work 

“Well, Tony,” said his employer, whe 
the next Saturday came round; “here ar 
your wages, my boy.”’ 

Tony looked at the two half-crowns on the 
desk, but did not offer to take them 
Instead, he half drew back, his face flushing 
painfully. 

“I'm sorry, sir, but 

“Can't take it! 
What is the matter, my little man? 
Carson, surprised. 

‘*I—I thought—when you took me, that 
I was the errand boy, sir. I know now!'n 
not. Tom’s the real errand boy; I’m only 
—only 

His voice trailed off as he made a manly 
determined effort to check the rising teats 

“Oh, that’s it, is it ?” cried Carson, with 
a feeling of relief, the tremor in the boys 
« Why 
Tom is only a sort of outside porter, Just! 
take the heavy parcels and suc h-like things 

‘He's the boy, sir, not me 
persisted Tony emphatically. 

** Now, look Tony ; 
have to explain things to you. 
both. You mi 

“You didn’t use to keep two boys, 
broke in the boy suspiciously. 

“No, but—I used to often use the mess 
ger boys; now I don’t need. You ate = 
more useful to me than an ordinary mess 
And, besides, my business 8 0 
stantly growing,”’ he went on, a5 the bia 
eyes still looked at him doubttfully. * Whet 
L began business I had only one young ™ 
in the shop—now I have eight,as well as tho* 


at the warehouse. So why should I not ke 


” he finished 


I can’t take it.” 
Why, how now, Tony? 
” asked 


voice finding a faint echo in his own. 


errand 


I see I shal 


I need you 


here, 


ger boy 


an extra boy, if I need one‘ 
humbly 
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The old sunny smile flashed over Tony’s 
face 

“And you need me, honour bright ? ”’ 

“ Honour bright, I need my little messen- 
ger boy, Tony ag 

“ Thank you, I’m glad !’’—the little fellow 
heaved a sigh of relief, and eagerly grasped 
the silver coins—‘‘’cause I did want the 
noney.” 

The man smiled, then half sighed. Was 
this but the echo of the usual cry of the 
multitude ? Did the same sordid spirit rule 
this apparently sweet young life ? he asked 
himself regretfully 

“ This makes ten !”’ said the boy, gleefully. 
“Tn five weeks it will be twenty-five, won't 
it?” 

“Tt will. Why, you'll have quite a small 
fortune by then, Tony—if you don’t spend 
it as you go on.”’ 

“Spend it—as I go on!” gasped the boy, 
in tones of indignant surprise. ‘‘ Of course 
not. How could I?” He broke off con- 
fused. ‘Oh, dear, it’s real hard keeping it 
from the other hand.”’ 

With which enigmatical speech he turned 
and fled, as if afraid he might say more. 

Carson looked after him with a smile, 
muttering to himself, ‘‘What a droll little 
chap he is! Whatever does he mean by 
‘the other hand’ ? He used the same phrase 
the day he came.” 

Finding this mysterious saying of Tony’s 
beyond him, with a little laugh he turned 
again to his papers. 

But ever and again the bright, eager, 
boyish face would intrude upon the dry 
details of his work, and a pair of deep-fringed 
blue eyes singularly like some others he 
had known years before—looked up at him 
with disturbing results. Strange that he 
— vag: have noticed before how like, 
how very like, they were to Marion’s. The 
man's face softened, and, dropping his pen, 


he leane c 
, leaned back in his chair with unwonted 
idleness, as another 


” 


lace now—rose ae almost a dream- 
se before him—sweet and 

= with deep-fringed, blue-grey eyes. 
isear ee idyll had not been 
had not ora only that misunderstanding 
late | tee oa be explained away too 
gtets? Th : Me 1at use now, these vain re- 
misunderstand yll had been interrupted ; the 
lives, had a gga had severed two 
with poy d a. She, after a year’s struggle 
po erty, had married another man— 
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many years her senior. And he—he had 
drifted away to the big city, there to enter 
the ranks of those who fight and push and 
toil for position and wealth. Quickly he 
had become absorbefi in the strife of getting. 
To acquire wealth, for wealth’s sake, became 
an all-engrossing passion, and all the more 
generous impulses of his nature became 
dwarfed and shrunken. He made few 
friends, and the few he did-make were only 
with a view to business gain. As his profits 
increased and his bank account grew larger, 
his character became correspondingly hard 
and narrow, and, though now he was counted 
rich and successful, he was fast losing his 
soul. 

But with the advent of Tony Harland there 
had come a new glow at his heart—melting 
the coldness of years, and bringing a new 
revelation which had altered his outlook 
on life and his ideas of success. From the 
first, he had felt a growing interest in the 
boy, and soon began to experience a peculiar 
pleasure in his company, even allowing him- 
self occasionally to lapse into most un- 
business-like chats with the quaint, winning 
child. And now he was beginning to count 
off the days with increasing reluctance, 
for the time of Tony’s engagement was 
growing short. Only a few more days, 
and he would no longer hear the bright young 
voice, and the cheery morning greeting, 
to which he had come to look forward. 

Returning from lunch one day, towards 
the close of the week, Carson pushed open 
the door of his office and entered quickly, 
to find Tony seated upon the table, swinging 
his legs to and fro in boyish abandon. 

In a moment the little fellow slipped 
down from his perch. 

“I’ve brought the answer, sir,” he said 
with that odd mixture of respect and freedom 
so attractive to his employer. 

“ Already!” cried Carson. ‘‘ You are 
the quickest messenger boy I ever had, 
Tony !”’ 

“Am I? I’mso glad!” said the boy with 
a gratified air. 

The man laid his hand on the sunny curls 
and sighed. 

“IT shall miss you, Tony.” 

The blue eyes looked up at him with a 
new sympathy. 

“ Pity you haven't got a boy of your own, 
sir. You'd have made such a nice father.” 

Carson laughed a trifle unsteadily. 


THE 


“ Think so, Tony ? ” 

“Sure so!” he asserted emphatically. 
**T only wish I was that boy!” 

“So do I, child.” The man’s eyes grew 
wistful, but with a little laugh he turned 
abruptly to business matters again. “I’ve 
nothing else at present, Tony; run out 
and——”” He was going to add “play 
awhile,’”’” but checked himself in_ time, 
remembering other occasions when a similar 
suggestion had been met with frowning 
suspicion by the independent child, who was 
keen on keeping up the strictly business 
relations established between them, and 
whose quick intuition told him that, though 
errand boys often stole odd moments for 
play on their own account, it was not 
customary for employers to suggest it. “ Or, 
stay—you might just arrange those boxes 
a little more tidily for me,”’ he substituted 
diplomatically. At once the boy set briskly 
to work, while Carson tried in vain to settle 
down to serious business again. Somehow, 
his attention would wander, and he found 
himself again and again watching the busy 
little figure in the corner. 

When he had completed his task, the boy 
stood back to survey his handiwork ; then 
looked restlessly round the office, glancing up 
at the clock with ill-concealed impatience. 

Carson saw the glance, and was surprised. 
Unlike most of the other boys he had em- 
ployed, Tony never seemed in any hurry to 
cease work ; often, indeed, he would linger 
after the time for going, to chatter to him 
in his quaint, engaging fashion. 

“ Want to get home to-day, Tony ?” he 
asked. 

Tony laughed. 

“Well, the clock does go awful slow. You 
see, mother’s coming home to-day, and I 
do want to see her, real bad !’”’ 

“Coming home to-day, and you not gone 
to meet her ?”’ 

““Couldn’t—in business hours, sir!” an- 
swered the boy, with reproachful dignity. 

Carson smiled—indeed, his smiles 
become quite frequent of late. 
“What time does she arrive ? 
“ At half-past four, sir.”’ 
Carson looked at the clock—it was close 

four. 
“ Ah, then, if you set off at once, you'll 
be home in time to welcome her.”’ 

“Thank you, ; but ” began the 
boy doubtfully 


had 


on 


sir 


QUIVER 


“‘T was wanting a note taken to Swaip. 
son’s,”” broke in Carson cunningly, “and 
as that is well on your way home it wouldn't 
be worth your while coming back. Besides 
I shall not need you again ; I am going out 
myself.” 

Tony seized his cap and was making for 
the door, when Carson stopped him with a 
laugh. 

“Wait a moment, Tony. I am coming 
partly in your direction, and—I have to call 
for something on the way that I want you to 
take with you.” 

Tony waited, a shade of anxiety on his 
face ; and in response to his eagerness Carson 


set off with more than his usual brisk- 
ness. 

On reaching the first florist’s he halted 
and stepped quickly inside, emerging 


presently with a bunch of bright, sweet- 
scented carnations. 

‘‘Here you are, Tony. Hurry up, my 
boy, and get those on the table before your 
mother arrives. They'll be a little welcome 
for her.”’ 

The boy’s eyes glistened. 

“Thank you, ever so much,” he sai 
delightedly. ‘‘ You are almost as nice ani 
kind as—as—my mother!” 

With which—the highest eulogy he could 
possibly bestow—the boy set off at a mi 
with his treasures. 

“Well, Tony, and how is your mothe. 
after her visit to the seaside ? ” asked Cars 
the next morning. 

“Just splendid!” cried Tony enthus- 
astically. ‘‘ She’s got roses in her cheeks 
and—and her eyes shine again, like they di 
before she was ill. But the ‘firmary beg# 
it—it was there she was made better i 
’'Firmaries are good places, arent they 
oe ie 

“‘I—I suppose 
find it a good place ?”’ 

‘‘ Rather! Mrs. Cresswell says I woulda' 
have had no mother any longer, if it hada 
been for the 'firmary. You see, she couldat 
have paid for doctors and operations “n 
things at home ; but kind people give mon 
to ’firmaries, to keep the right doctors waltts 
there for ladies like my mother to come whe 
they’re ill. But, of course, you'll know # 
about it, sir. I guess you'll bea 'scriber 
he finished confidently 

Carson flushed and turned his face {ros 
those bright, questioning eyes. 


so. Did—your mothe 
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“You are, aren’t you, sir?” persisted the 
boy 

“Well—no, Tony. I haven’t been, but— 
I think I must become one.” 

Tony’s face brightened. 

“How soon will you take it, sir ?”’ he 
asked eagerly 

“What ? My subscription ? Oh, I shall 
probably send it “3 

“Can you send it?” asked Tony with 
lively interest 

“Yes. I must send the secretary a 
heque, eh ?” 

Tony nodded—he had learnt what a cheque 
was during his short business carcer. 

The entrance of a gentleman on business 
revented any further conversation, and, the 
lay proving more than usually strenuous, the 
matter slipped entirely from Carson’s mind. 

As Tony’s hour for finishing arrived he 
looked at the boy with a quizzical smile. 

“So this is the end of your business career 
for the present, Tony ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir. But when I’ve finished at 
school I mean to come and see if you want 
a boy then.” 

“So you would come and work for me 
again ? ”” 

“Course I would !”’ said Tony stoutly. 

Carson turned to his desk again and sat 
lingering a small gold coin hesitatingly, but 
finally slipped it back in his pocket. 

Tony, who was busily diving into his own 
po ket, pulled out a soiled little bag and 
began carefully counting out a number of 
half-crowns into his little pink palm. 

“Yes, that’s right,’”’ he said under his 
breath. * hen he 
timidly. 


looked up at Carson 
“ Please, sir, I’ve been thinking ; 
would you mind taking these back and put- 
ting the other five shillings to it, and then 
write me out a cheque for twenty-five 
Shillings instead ? ” 
With secret amusement the man turned 
to comply with the strange request. 
“Do I make it out to you, Tony ?” he 
asked quietly : : 
Pi. - ! It—it—oh, dear, that won’t 
J. 4 Just have to take it, after all.” 
m Misa A ? Couldn’t you tell me whom 
: he secret would be just between 
you know.” 
The boy hesitated ; 


ourselves 


Oins | then slipping the 
me k into the little bag, said firmly : 

he A it wouldn’t do, sir. I’ll just take 
the money, please.” 
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His curiosity now thoroughly aroused, 
Carson determined to follow the boy, and 
after bidding him good-bye, he put on his 
hat and stole quietly after him. 

He had a little difficulty in keeping the 
child in sight, he hurried along so eagerly ; 
then, to Carson’s surprise, the little fellow 
sprang upon a passing car. The man 
watched him mount to the top, then stole 
inside, where he kept a sharp look-out for the 
boy’s descent. Just as he was beginning 
to conclude that he meant to travel to the 
terminus, he saw him dart suddenly down 
and off into the roadway, and almost before 
he himself could dismount, he had passed 
within a pair of large gates, and was making 
his way quickly up a broad gravelled path. 

Carson looked up at the building before 
him, and at once recognised the hospital. 
After a moment's hesitation he followed the 
boy, and, passing up the steps, kept himself 
well in the shade of the porch. 

‘Please, I want to see the secretary,” 
he heard Tony say, in his clear, shrill voice. 

“He doesn’t live here, my boy. What 
is it you want ?”’ answered the porter. 

At that moment the matron crossed the 
wide hall, and her curiosity was at once 
aroused by the sight of the small figure 
standing irresolutely on the mat. 

“What is it?’ she asked the porter, 
coming towards them. ‘ Why, it’s Tony!” 
she cried delightedly, as he turned his face in 
her direction. ‘‘ What is wrong, Tony ? Not 
your mother, I hope?” 

“Oh, no, thank you. She's just all right 
now. I—wanted to see the secretary, but 
the porter says he isn’t here.” 

The matron smiled. 

“Is it a message from your mother ? 
Couldn’t I give it to him?” 

“It’s no use,” said the boy despairingly ; 
“I’ve tried my best to keep it, and—if I 
give it you, you'll know who it’s from.” 

Then, as a bright idea seized him: “Of 


course, how stupid of me! It’s—it’s a 


‘scription, nurse, for the ‘firmary—twenty- 
five shillings!” he said proudly. ‘‘ He— 


the one who is giving it—doesn’t want his 
name put down; so please say it’s—from 
someone who thinks ’firmaries real good 
places to come to when they’re very sic ae 

He thrust the money into the matron’s 
hand, and, before she had time to recover 
from her surprise, darted down the steps— 
almost colliding with Godfrey Carson in the 








porch. But without noticing him, he set 
off at a run down the carriage drive. 

As Carson turned to follow, he heard the 
matron say in puzzled tones: 

“I must write to his mother about 
she may have sent it.”’ 

When he reached the gates Tony was out 
of sight, and after standing a moment, hesi- 
tating as to his next move, an empty taxi- 
cab drove up the street and slowed down 
near the hospital gates. Instantly 
decision was made, and, hailing the cab, he 
was soon riding rapidly in the direction of 
the poor lodgings occupied by Mrs. Harland 


It ; 


his 


and her boy. 

‘* Good-evening, Mrs. Cresswell,’’ he said, 
smiling at that woman’s look of 
surprise—almost alarm—at the sight of Mr. 
Carson at her door. ‘Is Mrs. Harland in ?”’ 
he asked quickly. ‘I just wish to see her 
if she is not engaged.”’ 

“Certainly, sir—vyes, sir.” And _ the 
flurried woman hurried him straight into the 
little parlour, where a lady sat quietly reading 
by the fading light near the window. 

“‘ Please forgive my intrusion,” he began. 
‘IT am Mr. Carson, and I thought I would 
like to call and have a talk with you about 
your little boy, Tony.” 

The lady rose and politely returned his 
bow, and in a low voice both and 
refined bade him be seated, herself coming 
forward to a seat by the table. 

Godfrey Carson started as he 


FOr re 


sweet 


heard her 
voice and, bending forward, eagerly scanned 
her face, which was in shadow. 

“Don’t you know she asked with 
a soft little laugh 

In a moment he was on his feet, his hands 
outstretched towards her. 

“* Marion !”’ 

With a simple, trustful gesture, the lady 
rose and placed her own in them. 

“You did not know that I was Tony’s 
mother, then ?”’ she asked tremulously. 

““No—though I might known it. 
Both the name and—something in Tony’s 
eyes ought to have toid me the truth. It 
was very stupid of me; but, 
have always thought of you as still in the old 
Did that Tony was with 
me ?”’ he asked after a little pause. 

“Not until my return last night. He had 
kept his little secret from me well.’’ She 
gave a happy little laugh. ‘‘ Dear little 
Tony! I think I can guess it, though.” 


me?”’ 


have 


some how, I 


town you know 
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“Can you? I belicve I have just dis. 
covered it. I felt sure he had some Strange 
design when he left his work—and, feeling, 
in a way, responsible for the little chap— 
and also curious, I admit—I followed him to 
the hospital.” 

“Ah, then I guessed right! The child 
has been full of it ever since my illness, and 
was constantly bemoaning our inability to 
give a good subscription to the institution 
which had done so much for his mother, 
I was greatly amused and touched at this 
latest escapade of his, though I fear it would 
have caused me some bad moments of anxiety 
if I had known that my youthful son had 
gone to business in my absence.” 


“If you had known he was with me 
would it?” 
** Well—no, I think I could have trusted 


him to your care,’ she said with a smile. 

He drew her nearer to the fading light 
and looked searchingly down into the stil 
sweet and comely face 


“Were you—very ill?” he asked ten- 
derly. 
“Yes. They saved my life at the 


hospital,”’ she replied simply. 

“Thank God! And you are quite better 
now ?” 

She smiled at the tenderness in his voice. 

“Quite, thank you. I no longer look 
forward with dread to taking up the old 
duties again.” 

‘Marion, there must be no taking up of 
the old duties for you ; you must enter upon 
new ones now—duties which I hope my love 
may make light and happy ones.’ 
He paused a moment, then went on humbly: 
“Marion, can you forgive me, dear, for not 


ever 


trusting you more fully in the past?” 

“There is nothing to forgive, Godfrey. 
I, too, I let pride come 
between our 

The man sighed, half impatiently. 

“Ah, Marion, the pain of these fruitless 
years ! And—you, too, have suftered ?” 

‘Yes. But—Tony’s father was—vey 
kind to me,” she said softly. ‘‘ He loved me 
truly, and ’’—there was a note of appeal in 
her voice ‘he was very good to my father 
and mother in their poverty.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said quickly; “I unde! 
I know it was for their sakes y% 
married him.” 

** Yes I did not deceive him, and—he 
was willing to take me, knowing that 


was to blame. 


love.’ 


stand 
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“*T want you to tell your mother whether 
last week.’” 


I tried to forget you, Godfrey. I wanted to 
be a good wife—to make him happy, and— 


I think I succeeded It was only at the end, 
Just before he died, that we lost all our 
money 


That is four years ago now 


And—you have supported yourself and 
the boy since ? ”’ 
‘f Yes , 
And—succeeded in forgetting me?” 


“T tried to think I had.” 


She glance 
act he glanced 


“Ww is a bowl of flowers upon the table. 
en Tony brought those, and I realised 


NK a 
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you really meant what you said to me 


who had sent them, I knew then, Godfrey, 
that the old love was still as strong as 
ever.” 

Suddenly the door flew open, and Tony 
came hurriedly in, not noticing, in the dim 
light, that his mother was not alone. 

‘Sorry to be so late, mother, dear,”’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I’ve been as quick as ever 
I Oh!” 

He stopped in pleased surprise as he caught 
sight of his late employer. 

“Come here, Tony. I want you to tell 





your mother whether you really meant what 

you said to me last week.”’ 
‘* What about, sir ? ”’ 
‘Don’t you remember ? 

a pity I had not got a boy of my own, 


You said it was 


because 
‘Cause you'd make such a nice father !”’ 
he interrupted gleefully. ‘“‘’Course I did, 


mother ; and—I said I'd just like to be that 


boy 

‘Well, you are going to be,” said Carson, 
smiling 

‘“* How ?” asked the boy eagerly. 

‘Your mother is going to be my wife, 
Tony, and then—you will be my boy, you 
see 


Tony looked inquiringly at his mother. 
The roses deepened in her cheeks, and her 
eyes shone as brightly as his own. 

“Ts that true, mother dear ? ’”’ 

She nodded her head. 

“ Hurrah ! Won't that be just splendid !”’ 

“Tt will—for me,” 
light and happiness on his face. 


Carson, a new 


‘** And, 


said 
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Tony, I haven’t forgotten that subscription 
for the infirmary. I mean to make it a good 
big one.”’ 

“Do you? I’m glad. 
tell, you know.” 

He pointed a small finger at a tiny text 
upon the wall. 

Carson went nearer and read the words 
“ Let not thy right hand know what thy leff 
hand doeth.”’ 

In a flash the mystery of “the other 
hand ”’ stood revealed ! 


But you mustn't 


Tony Harland was never allowed to know 
that his secret had been discovered, and the 
spirit of unselfish and unostentatious giving, 
fostered in childhood, grew with him with 


the growing years. And the new spirit he 


had unconsciously evoked in another re 
mained constant, and through the years 
many gifts, large and small, found their 


way into the coffers of the hospital, and of 
many another good cause, from the right 
hand of Godfrey Carson, of which his left 
hand never knew. 


























(Photo: R. W. Cole.) 
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The Social Work of the Church 
of Scotland 


By the Rev. D. MACMILLAN, M.A., D.D. 


HURCH life in Scotland has within 
the last four or five years been 
marked by one notable departure; this 
is the social work which has been in- 
qugurated by the Church of Scotland. 
It is the one bright spot which has re- 
lieved the even tenor, if not the monotony, 
of ecclesiastical affairs in his Majesty’s 
ancient kingdom. Something more than 
a truce exists between the Presbyterian 
Churches of the land. The old cry of 
Disestablishment and Disendowment is 
seldom heard. The Higher Critics have 
eased to trouble the peace of the United 
Free Church, and Broad Churchism, 
with the tendency towards negation, has 
practically vanished from the Church of 
Scotland. A kindlier feeling prevails, and 
the chief strength of ministers of religion 
is directed to parochial and congrega- 
tional activities. While there are no 
signs of deadness in the life of the Scottish 
Church, it must be admitted that, until 
lately, there has been a singular lack of 
variety. The work of the clergy has pro- 
eeded on old and stereotyped lines, and 
the feeling has been general that some- 
thing was needed to impart fresh life and 
to create new interests, and this has come 
n the social work of the Church of Scot- 
land, which was begun some five years 
ago, 
The Church as Almoner 
It was maintained at the time by those 
who looked with suspicion upon this 
movement, that the Church was departing 
from her real function, breaking with the 
past, and attempting > eaelates o 
Dic senegates S soce a, oa 
. ; ‘ i y. 
But a true reading of history shows how 
fallacious this is. The Christian Church, in 
early and medieval times, was the real, 
and indeed the sole, almoner of Christen- 
dom, and her philanthropy found ex- 
ey ta — son tical offices which 
Dark Acc’ : . eeming features of the 
aan ae z n the midst of all the igno- 
the io Iperstition that . prevailed, 
nane and friendly services of the 


Church stand forth as a witness to her 
divinely appointed mission in the world ; 
and the Church of Scotland, in this new 
departure, has proved true to her own 
history. It was the aim of John Knox 
to apportion the princely revenues of the 
old Church between three objects—re- 
ligion, education, and the poor. He failed 
in his purpose owing to the grasping greedi- 
ness of the Scottish nobility, who divided 
among themselves the wealth of the 
Church, leaving only a pittance for the 
support of the ministers of the Reformed 
Faith. But the ideal of Knox was not 
lost sight of, and every parish church in 
Scotland made itself responsible for its 
poor, reserving for them the Sunday 
collections. It was by this means that 
the poor of Scotland were supported for 
generations— indeed, until the passing of 
the Poor Law Act in the first half of last 
century, against which Chalmers pro- 
tested, and which threw upon the rates 
a burden that had been cheerfully borne 
by the Church from the Reformation. 
The Church of Scotland, accordingly, in 
directing her energies to social work, is 
only following on the lines of her own 
past history. 

One, besides, has but to consider the 
state of public opinion, to see how ready 
it is to accept any action on the part of 
the Church which is directed towards the 
improvement of the social condition of the 
people. Indeed, it may be said that the 
main stream of Christian effort is at the 
present time flowing in this direction. 
Less interest is taken in abstract theo- 
logical questions. The problems raised 
and discussed by the Higher Criticism are 
being laid on the shelf. Preaching is 
becoming more direct and practical, and 
more of the minister’s time is spent in his 
parish than in his study. Pastoral work 
is held in higher estimation than pulpit 
oratory. A glance at the destination of 
most of our charitable bequests shows 
that it is infirmaries and hospitals and 
institutions that minister to the physical 
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welfare of the community, and not 
churches, that are being chiefly bene. 
fited, and the bulk of legislation has for 
many years past been of a social nature 
The Christian tendency of the times js 
seen to be practical. How long it will 
last we cannot tell. <A reaction wil 
probably set in towards a rethinking of 
the intellectual and spiritual foundation 
of the Faith. Meanwhile, the nation is 
ripe for such a movement as the Church 
of Scotland is carrying out with so much 
energy, generosity, and success. 


The Beginning of the Work 

The work began in a very natural way, 
Ministers were constantly coming across 
cases in their parishes for which they 
could make no provision. The Church 
had no institution under her own control 
that might meet their needs and t 
which they could be sent. There were 
certainly many agencies of a non-denomi- 
national nature, whose object was to 
shelter, and, if possible, to reform ther 
inmates. But the Church had no control 
over them, and the difficulties and delays 
that stood in the way of securing adms- 
sion for applicants reduced their value 
very considerably. 

One case that came under my own 
observation will serve to illustrate this 
point. Late one Saturday evening 4 
young gu | came to my door craving shelter 
for the night. She had come from Edin- 
burgh, and through some misunderstan¢ 
ing was stranded in Glasgow, without any 
money to pay for her return home. Such 
in any case, was her story. I could not 
at the moment think of any place where 
she might find shelter. I took her at last 
to the nearest police station, and inquirté 
if accommodation could be found for het 
there. The reply was in the negative, 
unless she was accused of some crime 
The police inspector in charge, however 
suggested that help might be provided by 
the resident clergy of a Roman Catholic 
church in the immediate neighbourhood. 
I accordingly took her there, and afte 
due inquiries they willingly granted the 
shelter that was desired. The Church 0! 
Rome, it will thus be seen, is still true to her 
past ; and the Church of Scotland, having 
again realised the need for reviving vr 
philanthropic work which she also ™ 

















































































THE SOCIAL WORK OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 





| not times past was careful to perform, started ; 
bene- the movement which, within a few years, 
as for has grown by leaps and be yunds, and which, 
ature if wisely guided, will prove of great benefit 
nes is to many of our unfortunate members and 
t wil of considerable strength to herself. 

1 Wil It ought, of course, to be observed that 
Ing of the Church of Scotland, being a National 
lation Church, opens her doors to everyone In 
10N 1S the land irrespective of any sectarian feel- 
hurch §& ing or prejudice. In the Homes that 
much have been started by her there are acc ord- 


ingly to be found those who belong to 
other communions, and, indeed, to no 
communion. The one condition is that 

















| way they require her help, and that she feels 
across herself able to give the special aid that 
they is demanded. Consequently, her parish 
hur ministers do not now find themselves in a 
ontrol dilemma when anyone comes to their door 
id t asking for assistance more or less simi- 
» Were lar to that which a few years ago I was 
10Mi- unable to provide. When cases come 
t under their notice which call for help, they 
| the have at their command the various Homes 
t and Shelters provided by the Church. All 
delays that they have to do is to communicate 
admis- with the superintendent, and arrange- 
valu ments are at once made for the reception 
{f the cases which they are prepared to 

> own recommend. 


To Raise Self-Respect 





The great aim of the Church in relation 


Edin- to its social work is to raise the self-respect 
stand: of those she is attempting to benefit. 
ut al Indeed, without such a distinct aim in 
Su view, the work might have little to 
id not ommend it There are thousands of 
where idle loafers who are only too glad to take 
at last advantage of such comfortable refuges as 
quired the Church furnishes. But no idle loafers 
lor Ni are allowed to remain in them. They 
gall rave to work : they are placed under 


Strict, but kind. discipline. They must 
coniorm to the laws of the household, 
~€ temperate, and cultivate their mind 
and spirit by reading and worship. The 
humber of those who have thus been 





1 aif enabled to retrieve their past is very 
ed t considerable, and theu example iS an 
arch of €ncouragement to those who still remain 
e to her to go and do likewise. It will thus be 
having seen that the Church is carefully guard- 


rt ing her ; 
ng ¢ ma Foc rself against those materialistic 
‘ €ndencies whic] 
$ “Nciés which, in the opinion of some, 
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is threatening the great work carried on 
by the Salvation Army. The religious and 
moral side of the work must ever be 
kept constantly in view, and there is a 
sufficient number of friendly critics in 
the Church who will watch with a keen 
eye any failing in this respect. Care will 
also have to be taken to prevent the work 
from growing into abnormal proportions, 
and the object of its first promoters from 
being forgotten. It is the Church’s work, 
and not the State’s. All the same, it 
may become that of the State some day ; 
for it cannot be denied that, while moral 
discipline is the highest, there are many 
who only understand that which the 
State can administer, and it is not at 
all unlikely that, in course of time the 
State may step in and undertake the 
work in its own way. In that case, of 
course, the Church would be compelled, 
like the Roman Catholic Church, to con- 
fine her operations, more or less, to the 
unfortunate and fallen members of her 
own communion; but even within such 
limits her work would be a useful and 
noble one, and a fitting complement to 
her spiritual vocation in the land. 


Social Activities 

The social activities of the Church are 
of a fourfold nature. She has, to begin 
with, established throughout the country 
a number of Labour Homes for men. 
There are eight of these: two in Glasgow, 
two in Edinburgh, and one in Dundee, 
Peebles, Ayr, and Perth respectively. 
One of the largest of these is the White- 
vale Home in Glasgow. At the end of 
the year it had forty-two inmates. During 
the year Ig0 were admitted, of whom sixty 
obtained situations direct from the Home 
or returned to friends. This, it must be 
admitted, is a valuable tribute to the 
moral side of the Church’s social work. 
The principal industry in this Home is 
the manufacture of firewood, with an 
occasional bill delivery, and the financial 
results of the men’s labour are reported 
to be very satisfactory. I dined on 
Christmas Day with the inmates, and | 
was much impressed by their appearance. 
They seemed to me on the highway to self- 
respect and lives of usefulness. Spring- 
field Home is almost of equal size, and 
these two afford good examples of the 
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nature of the work that is being carried 
on in the other Men’s Homes throughout 
the country. 

Another branch of the Church’s social 
activity is found in the Boys’ Homes, 


which are three in number—one jp 
Herbert Street, Glasgow, another ip 


Humbie, East Lothian, and the third in 
Aberdeen ; and a Girls’ Home at Morham, 
also in East Lothian. The Homes at 
Humbie and Morham are conducted under 
the personal care of the Master of Pol- 
warth, the indefatigable convener of the 
Church’s committee on social work, and 
his wife, the Hon. Mrs. Scott, respec- 
tively. These Homes are in the country, 
and the work carried on by them is of 
a very interesting nature. 

One of the largest and most successful 
of the Homes is the Watson Street Home 
for Women in Glasgow. During the year 
360 were admitted, of whom 118 obtained 
situations direet from the Home or te 
turned to friends. The inmates are 
chiefly employed in laundry work, both 
in the Home and outside, and in the 
autumn the majority of them go to the 
fruit-picking at Blairgowrie. Many of 
them are mothers with little children, and 
one of the features of the establishment 
is a nursery. Twenty of the younger girk 
were sent last year to the Morham Vak 
and kindred Homes. It is gratifying t 
learn that Viewpark, a fine old mans 
house, with a large garden, in Udding- 
ston, has been secured for this Home, ané 
that a Receiving Home in connection with 
it has been opened in Glasgow. 

The last of the agencies is that wi 
is engaged in police court work. Its 
carried on both in Edinburgh and 0 
Glasgow. The matrons in charge attend 
the police courts regularly, and malty 
suitable cases are handed over to them 
by the magistrates. 

The Church has, during the past ye, 
contributed {£10,000 towards her socid 
work, This is surely a sufficient guarantee 
both of the Church’s interest in the work 
and of her confidence in the committee 
convener, the Master of Polwarth, and “ 
two vice-conveners, Mr. J. E. Young #™ 
the Rev. David Watson. Nor should . 4 
forgotten that the pioneer of this wo? 
was the late Rev. Dr. Paton, of St. Pauls 
Glasgow. 
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At Least I May be Kind 


§° veat the wid, so small am TI, 
So trite my daily round , 
So mai tronger, nobler souls 

or greatey tasks ave found 


But shall I pine with idle hands, 
Ind to the truth be blind. 

That in a vld of aching hearts 

lt least I may be kind ? 


\ t y great, nor panoplied 
With riches and success, 

I wk ti] ih still, segue steved ways 
In humbli lowly dress Ps 

Yet bilovim there I daily meet, 
ind many a drear spot I find 

Where I may leave a bit of cheer— 
Ren bering to be kind > 

Kind as the Mastery ever was, 

a i in word. in thought ; 

Vii) t that never fails, 

1nd that ts not bought , 

ams § the goal toward which I strive, 

Lhat I may leave behind 

NO Ottter 3 


. tries to disprove 
hai f at least was kind / 


s & 
H' 7 much time he gains who does not 
pf °0K to see what his neighbour says, 
hin — thinks, but only at what he does 
r = ts nake it just and holy.—Marcus 
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Wasted Force 
wre spend too much energy. There 
a purposeless hurry and rush in 
nearly all our movements. The wise king 
said there is a ‘‘time for every purpose 
under the sun.’”’ And, of course, there are 
hours when haste is perfectly appropriate. 
It is appropriate for a man when his house 
is on fire ; it is appropriate for a boy bearing 
a telegraph message ; it is appropriate for 
a doctor on his way to a death-bed. But 
surely a great deal of our haste is only mis- 
applied energy. We expend force in hurry- 
ing back from dinner that, properly directed, 
would digest that dinner and leave us free 
to do a clear-headed afternoon’s work. A 
rush without reason is a blunder—a dire 
waste of good material. That energy care- 
fully husbanded and calmly directed would 
have given the world a hundredfold richer 
service. Watch the people getting off a 
train at a City station. There is plenty of 
time to get off, yet they rush to the door 
long before the train stops, and stand up for 
several minutes, all for the mere object of 
getting off the train quickly. Ask half ¢ 
dozen of those men why they were in vet 
haste that morning and they would be unable 
to muster anything but the most paltry 
excuses. Nothing out of the ordinary Is 
going to happen to them at all. It is just 
the everyday rush. We seemingly cannot 
stop hurrying. We know nothing of re- 
laxation, and are utterly lacking in repose. 


















































Study the faces in our street cars, with their 
contracted brows and drawn creases. What 
an impression a really placid face makes upon 
you when you chance to meet such a rarity 
—a really serene brow ! May we be vouch 
safed a vision of a calmer ideal, a screner 


pathway ! os a 


Faith's Prayer 
| Le am me, dear Lord, by Thine own hand, 
Where’er the path may go, 
It may be fair or desert land, 
I do not need to know. 
I only need to trust Thy care, 
To know Thy love is sure, 
To let Thee ali my burdens bear, 
And in Thy strength endure. 


Teach me, dear Lord, in Thine own way, 
Whate’er I ought to be, 
The lessons may be hard to say, 
The path too dark to see, 
But holding fast Thy piercéd hand 
I cannot go amiss, 
Until I veach the unseen land 
By faith I’ll walk in this, 


Guide me, dear Lord, by Thine own eye 
In every step I take, 
So shall I feel Thee always nigh, 
And live jor Thy dear sake. 
And looking up to Thee, my Guide, 
Through darkness or through light, 
May I in trustful faith abide 
Tull fatth is lost in sight. 
EmMA GRAVES DIETRICK. 


Jt ws 
The Hopefulness of Opposition 


HEN a thing is particularly hard to 

do, it is likely to be particularly well 

worth doing. This is worth remembering 
the next time that difficulty and opposition 
stare us in the face. Easy things are 
within the reach of anyone; they offer 
neither inducement nor challenge to people 
of power. The prizes of life are protected 
by difficulty ‘Therefore obstacle, to a 
strong man, simply spells inducement 
Paul knew that the spiritual prizes of the 
Kingdom were not easily come at, but that 
the Devil’s workers were sure to be between 
such prizes and the Lord's workers. He 
counted the presence and opposition of the 
Devil as a special invitation So he wrote 
concerning his reasons for wishing to remain 


in Ephesus, ‘‘ For a great door and effectual 
is Opened unto me, and there are many 
adversaries.’’ ‘‘ The line of least resistance ”’ 
does not appeal to souls of Paul's kind. The 


line of greatest resistance is the line that 
often leads to the richest end 
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The Blessing in Meditation 
ANY Christians who say their prayers 
regularly never meditate. The very 
word seems to them rather to belong to 
religious phraseology than to describe any- 
thing actual and practical in a Christian's 
life. Yet they little know how much they 
lose, especially with reference to the life 
of our Lord and Saviour, by neglecting this 
most healthful and fruitful exercise. 
You say you do not know how to set 
about it. Very well, try something of this 
kind. After saying your morning prayers 
open a New Testament and ask God to 
enable you to realise His presence and to 
send His Holy Spirit to enlighten and guide 
you. Then read two or three verses, ora 
short paragraph, a miracle, a parable, a 
part of a discourse, as the case may be 
Do not think of its grammatical or historical 
or literary aspects, but ask, ‘‘ What do these 
words say to me? What truth do they 
teach ? What fault do they correct ? What 
effort do they prescribe or encourage’ 
What resolutions do they make necessary ?" 
If earnest, you will soon see your way. 
Scripture is so full of meanings that the 
real difficulty is which to select out of its 
abundance. Then, having decided on the 
main lessons of the passage, pray earnestly 
that you may practically remember them 
and turn them in whatever way to the best 
account 
The whole exercise need not take up 
more than ten minutes ; but at the end of 
a year it will, if regularly practised, have 
made a great difference in matters which 
most intimately concern the soul. 


st a 


Just Pleasantness 
ERHAPS just pleasantness has nota 
very heroic sound; but the humaa 
heart that, knowing its own bitterness 
can yet carry itself cheerfully is not without 
heroism. Indeed, if that human heart doe 
no more than hold its tongue about 15 
own aches and pains it has a certain mord 
value that the world cannot afford to lose 
“ Pleasantness "’ does not sound as well a 
self-sacrifice or wisdom or spirituality ; 
but it may include all these great words 
And certainly just to start one’s husband 
out to his work cheerily ; to make the 
hobbledehoy of a son feel a gentler and 
sweeter sentiment toward women becaus 
of his own mother’s sound, sweet gaiety 
and strength ; to help one’s servants to pl 
good humour and friendliness into thest 
services—these things make for righteou 
ness in the world. — MARGARET DELAND. 
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No. 3.—To a Wife who Says 


\ Y DEAR NIECE,—When I left your 
142 pretty house last Wednesday you 
cried after me, as I went down the lane, 
“ Write me a long letter soon,” and waved 
your hand and smiled, and I smiled back, 
perhaps to think that the letter might 
not be as entirely laudatory as you 
evidently anticipated. 

I admire you very much (I hope you 
will not think, as your mother once pro- 
fessed to do, that I always preface un- 
pleasant remarks with these words); you 
have some of the qualities which, by reason 
of my own lack of them, constrain my 
appreciation. You are excellently method- 
ical; all your domestic arrangements 
go by clockwork; the little details that 
attach to your person and your household 
leave nothing to desire ; you are punctual 
to asecond, you waste nothing —in a word, 
you are a model British matron, or would 
be if you were the sole head of the house. 
What displeased me, what sent me home 
iter a week of hospitable treatment with 
a distinctly defined sense of discomfort, 
was Charlie’s Weary, uninterested face. 

[ am fond of you, as I have just said, 
ut it is one of my peculiarities never 
to attach myself as closely to the people 
who are proudly cock-a-hoop as to those 
who seem now and then disheartened 
and down on their luck. I am such an 
old-fashioned woman, so early Victorian, 


‘0 out-ol-date, that I am never entirely 
in an establishment where the 
ts have nothing so much in common 
I wonder if you 
how often you said “my house,” 


“my serv % ¢ 
y ervants,” my garden,” ‘‘my ar- 
‘angements, . 


at home 
partne 
as the 


man’s income. 
realise 


while I was with you ? You 


she has Never Been in Love 


are my actual niece, Charlie is only my 
legal nephew ; yet there were times when 
I found him more akin than you. There 
were many occasions when I was much 
interested to hear his reasonable and just 
opinions ; there were many topics we dis- 
cussed with animation. Shall I tell you 
when your discourse with him was 
animated ? On one occasion you re- 
minded him that he had omitted to 
wipe his boots, as there were muddy 
footprints on the hall rug; on another 
occasion you were very angry because 
you said he had forgotten to order the 
salmon—he had not forgotten it, but the 
delivery van was late; the third time 
was when, in answer to some protest of 
his, you said, “ I will do it, all the same.” 

One of the privileges of an aunt is to 
sometimes exercise a mother’s prerogative 
of admonition, and when we were alone 
together I said I considered Charlie for- 
bearing, when you replied, “I do not 
think he has very much to complain of.” 
I asked, “‘ Has he very much to rejoice 
over ?” To which you answered, “I did 
not marry him for love.” This startled 
me (I am old-fashioned), whereat you 
laughed, saying, ‘‘ Do not be so shocked. 
I am and always will be a first-rate wife. 
It is a far more comfortable thing when 
your heart never gives you any trouble.” 

I thought of that answer of yours 
throughout the night, when I ought to 
have been asleep, and it explained to me 
the something lacking in a home that is 
beautifully kept, beautifully furnished, 
and with every adjunct where it belongs. 

There is something wrong in many an 
English household, and, much as I should 


prefer to think otherwise, I believe this 
something emanates oftenest from the 
woman. I feel convinced a man seldom 
marries without meaning to be a good 
husband—I mean the ordinary, decent, 
middle-class man. I fear women often 
marry for what attaches to the estate. 

You may remember a story that was 
told in the early days of the Women’s 
Rights agitation ? A lady on the platform 
introduced into her speech the question, 
“Why should a woman take a man’s 
name when she marries him ?’’ Whereupon 
a dejected man in the audience cried out, 
“Why should she take every other 
blessed thing the poor fellow has got ?”’ 

If you do not love Charlie, does it ever 
occur to you to ask what he has gained 
by undertaking all the responsibilities of 
your maintenance in dignity and comfort ? 
This is a prosaic way of putting the case, 
but remember that the first prosaic 
statement emanated from you. If there 
is no love to glorify wedlock, then it 1s 
an altogether commonplace business. 

I think it is unfortunate and unfair that 
middle-class women attach material well- 
being to the condition of wedlock without 
remembering that that well-being is due 
entirely to the efforts of another. I have 
heard a weeping wife ask a distressed 
man, “Why did you marry me when 
there was no certainty that you could 
give me all I had been accustomed to ?”’ 
A woman will think herself a good wife 
if she takes care of the house, and has no 
bad habits, forgetting that a {20 servant 
would do the one, and would not permit 
herself to indulge in the other if she wished 
to retain her situation and character. 

Do you think Charlie desires for his 
own pleasure that big establishment you 
speak of as “‘ my house” ? Do you think 
the Louis Seize drawing-room, the Jaco- 
bean dining-room, the Georgian hall, and 
all the cabinet-making patchwork which 
composes the present-day home affords 
him actual gratification; that he loves 
the grand piano, deems the two house- 
maids indispensable, and could not live 
happily without the landau ? My child, 
these luxuries are entirely for you 
behoof; he could dispense with them 
without a sigh. 

Do you realise with how much luxury 
a good hotel to-day supplies a man for a 
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fourth of the cost of lh usekeeping ? One 
can live like a prince for a pound a day 
having a suite of apartments at his disposal 
and food and attendance of the very best. 
How does that compare with your house. 
hold accounts ? There may have been a 
time when the comforts of home could not 
be attained in any caravanserai, however 
costly, but that time is long over. And 
then think of the style of life in a big hotel 
compared with any suburban villa! Up. 
less love build the home, the latter is an 
unprofitable asset. Do you ever reckon 
what your dress allowance and you 
holiday allowance, to say nothing ot Vour 
housekeeping allowance, amounts ‘to? 
Charlie gives you this; what do you giv 
him in return ? I believe he was social 
popular in his early days; I have heard 
that he was genial, and not devoid o 
accomplishments. Where are these now 
and where are his bachelor friends? At 
first, no doubt, you and his ideals wer 
enough ; are you still enough, and wher 
are the ideals ? 

You may allege that his business interests 
are his life; but no one works for works 
sake, but for the reward of work. What 
is this reward in Charlie’s case ? 

If he promised to endow you with @ 
his worldly goods, I think he has kept 
his word. Did you keep your proms! 
love ?. If not, I am afraid you are a ds 
honest woman. You may say one di 
not love to order; true, but if one cam 
all the prerogatives attaching toa bargal! 
and does nothing to fulfil its obligation 
I am of opinion that person is a cheat 
and no verbiage will conceal the fact. 

It is interesting to see the way! 
which certain  semi-educated wom 
assume that they are superior bes 
and to be treated as such; that th 
are to be catered for and pampered @ 
protec ted. These estimates belong ' 
the West; in the East no_ nonsens 
that kind is permitted. Since f° 
universal that the wooing of the tema! 
is a deferential business it is right 4 
beautiful: but, once won, the pair becom 
voke-fellows, and should run smoot 
and sweetly together. Double hare 
does not mean a tandem with one ! a 
all the collar work, and the other all 
curveting and prancing. The word 
of the marriage service did not give™ 
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“for better” to one partner, and the 
“for worse” to the other; I feel sure you 
wre fair-minded enough to recognise this 
when it is put before you. 

When a man is very much in love, he 
is a little mad, as all people are mad 
when they overprize anything and fix 
all their aspirations on its attainment ; 
women who do desperate deeds for love's 
are mad also, they cannot see what 
they covet in due perspective. But the 
interval of dementia has its term and 
nds, like a flower giving place to 
the permanent fruit of affection and 
respect. 

For family love the first essential is 
mutual justice. When a woman is very 

conspires to render her 


DA 


pretty, all lif 
just; she is féted and flattered without 
her reason explaining to her the motive 
of the deference accorded to her. Devo- 
tion to another will restore the balance; 
without love she would be monstrous. 
Average humanity cannot stand the 
n of yoke-fellowship with one who 
vill never justly divide the mutual load. 
[he loveless household can go on for 
irs; it cannot go on for ever. Matri- 
monial separations to which scandal does 
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not attach are growing 


more trequent. 
People looking on shake their heads and 
say “ Incompatibility” without realising 
that protracted unfair dealing on one side 
or the other preceded the final irrevocable 


breach. Then the husband pays, no 
matter whose has been the fault; that is 
not just. 

Do not invite these evil conditions 
near you, do not let bad habits pave the 
way for their approach. It is not a dis- 
tinguished thing for a wife not to be in 
love with her husband; to me it seems 
inferior, as if one neglected to cleanse the 
hearth or brush the altar steps. We shall 
never have a harvest if we never sow 
our seeds. The seeds of love are 
little courtesies, little tendernesses, little 
evidences of consideration and _fore- 
thought. A man establishes a home for 
the love he expects to find there; to 
enter, closing the door in his face, is dis- 
honest. There is no greater fallacy than 
to say love cannot die ; to stand lonely by 
the bier of murdered love is to realise life’s 
supreme desolation. Fate has treated you 


generously ; be grateful. 
Your affectionate Aunt, 
AMICA. 





Joy 


Three Pictures in a Life 


By L. 


“1 have 
I am but two days old; 
What I call thee ? 
I happy am, 
Joy is my name. 
Sweet befall thee!’ 


no name, 


shall 


joy 


“HE stood in the garden where there 
NS were tall white lilies on either side 
of the pathway, and in the girl herself 
was a strange resemblance to one of the 


stately flowers. Like them, she was tall; 
and the fairness of her face, and the burnished 
gold of her hair, made you think of the white 
ind gold of the lily blooms. 

In her eyes, mistily blue as the larkspurs 
by the gate, there shone a sweet serenity ; 
und the man who stood by her side, looking 
deep into those eyes, felt his pulses quicken 
because of the light that leapt into them 
when they met his tender gaze. 

*“* Joy,”’ he said softly 
he said it—‘ Joy 
come to tell you to-day ? 


his voice shook as 
do you know what I have 
The colour swept over the clear whiteness 
faltered fell 
her hands, clasped close in his 
hands, trembled rhen she lifted her head, 
and looked bravely 

“ta, 


For a second (or was it only for the fraction 


of her face; her glance and 


before his ; 


into his face 

she said simply, “I know 
of a second), there was silence between the 
man and woman standing in the pathway 
beside the tall white lilies ; and in the silence 
the soft wind of summer whispered in the 


lime trees beyond the garden and ruffled 
Joy’s soft hair, and a thrush broke into 
song. And then Denis Marchmont took 


Joy’s uplifted face into his hands and kissed 
her on the lips 
rhe kiss seemed to break the spell which 


his coming, and the touch of his hands. had 
woven about the girl. She started and 
shivered ; the sweet serenity of her eyes 
was clouded by a sudden swift fear 

“But, you know,” she began, ‘I can- 
not 

He broke in upon her hurried speech, 
his own voice deep with tenderness 

‘Dear heart he said, ‘“‘ you are not 
going to say you cannot love me. I know 
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you well enough to be as sure of that asIam 
that the sun shines. You would never have 
let me kiss your lips if you had not cared 
for me a little.” 

““A little ?’’ she whispered, and a great 
light shone in her eyes. ‘ I care—oh! you 
know I care It is not that —but——” 

** But He drew her close to 
him again, and his hand gently touched the 
shining softness of her hair. “If you care 
for me, Joy—do you care enough to be my 
wife ? ”’ 

For a moment she lifted her eyes to his 


what ? 


and smiled, then she put out her hand with 
a sudden little gesture of pain. 
“Oh, it isn't 
care enough—but I can't 
Her eyes, leaving the face 
of the man she loved, wandered round th 
sunny garden “Don’t you understand 
that I could not leave the dear old man’ 
I could not leave the dear old dad alone 
Another fell between them, an 
whilst Denis Marchmont’s dark eyes dra 
in every feature of Joy’s sweet young lace 
every line of her graceful figure, her ey 


she said. 





‘I care enough,” 
that I do 
be your wife !”’ 


not 


silence 


A 


t 


looked down the pathway between the tal 
white lily flowers to the larkspur by te 
gate 

‘* And—I—must go back to India,” t 
man said slowly at last ; “ my life will have 


to be lived there. Joy” his voice broke it 


passionate pleading), “ u if it is true that 
you cannot leave the dear old man ye 
will you at least let us be bound t 
another Will you promise me, Jo 
some day—if you are tree—you will 
my wife ? ”’ 


A mist of tears hid the garden from) 
but her voice was steady. 

‘I could not let you be bound 
answered ‘1 could not make any prom’ 
But you know that I care 8 

Her face was still very near to his ; 
laid his own against it once more in a ml 


eyes 


caress, then said gently: 

“Yes, I know that you care, but 
wanted more, dear heart. I wanted y 
my Joy, of all the world.” 


” stiont 
“You do understand ?” she ques 
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her sweet eyes dim with tears again, her 
hands pressed against his breast. 

“T could not leave my dear old dad who 
has been so good to me, who has filled my 
life with love. Always I have had love 
about me—love in full measure and running 
ver—and I could not 





leave dad now that 


JOY 


“Not putting it away,” she said, her 
hands clinging fast to his hands. 
that has once come into one’s life can’t be 


“ Love 
put away. But it isn’t wasted. Because 
I cannot leave the dear old dad to be your 
wife, my love does not change. And if ’”’— 
her lips quivered, then she smiled up into 
his face—*“‘ if we never meet again, your love 
will surely help me, and mine will help you 
through life to all eternity !”’ 


* * * * * * 


“ After twenty years!’’ he said, and she 
echoed his words very softly. 

“‘ After twenty years!” 

Again they stood side by side in a garden, 








as Tam he is lonely. Do you know ’’—she paused, 
= nd in the pause the thrush broke into a 
* Cane soft ripple of s ng again—‘‘ do you know why, 
when I was born to them, my father and 
Sa : mother called me Joy?” ; 
ats I know they could not have found a 
Pe: sweeter name,’’ Denis answered, “ any name 
me that could have fitted you half so well. 
we You are the very incarnation otf joy 
They called me 
. that,” she went on 
amily be- 
" uuse they said I 
ze is the child of 
4 such a periect love 
< They told me they 
inted me to be 
tl ' . 
happy soul be- 
ause I was the 
hild of such per- 
fect joy. And’ 
“i she paused igain ; 
ss her eyes left the 
ai laisy - covered 
te vn, the bright 
.) eds—" and I 
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Your mother 
Joy Denis 
egan l S 
' terrupte hi 
gentiy 
‘ My mother 
when I was a littl 
girl, but s Sa 
tutiful, hap 
10ry D } 
ped me 
vitl lk ‘ , 
es V¥ you v« 
y prot taught me the most 
wonderful love of 
) ull!” 
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“* Joy,’ he said softly, ‘Joy, do you know what I have come to tell 


you to-day ?’” 











but the years that had rolled over their 
heads since the day they parted had sown 
white threads amongst Denis Marchmont’s 
brown hair, and drawn fine lines upon 
Joyce’s beautiful face. And yet to the 
man who looked down upon her it seemed 
that Time had dealt with her very tenderly 
and that her sweet eyes had grown sweeter, 
her low laugh more full of joy, than in her 
far-off girlhood 

Above their heads was the blue sky of 
Italy ; the sunshine of the South poured down 
upon the fragrant garden, on the white road 
beyond the garden’s gates, and across the 
white road—along which great oxen slowly 
moved—upon the leaves 
were already delicately, vividly green. A 
mountain range reared itself against the 
deep blueness of the sky, and the giant snow 
mountain of the range shone dazzling white 
in the sunlight. 

The wistaria was in bloom—it flung a 
shower of lilac blossoms over the pergola, 
where Banksia roses, yellow and white, hung 
in a profusion of bloom. Great purple irises 
bordered the pathway; the Judas trees 
showed a lacework of crimson flowers against 
the background of sky ; the pear trees were 
decked with snowy loveliness, like brides on 
their wedding morning 

‘‘ After twenty years,’’ Denis said again, 
and in his voice were triumph and joy, “ and 
my Joy of all the world.” 

She laughed again. She had laughed so 
often on this wonderful May morning when 
she and Denis had met again so strangely, so 
unexpectedly, after their long parting. He, 
travelling through Italy on his way home 
from India ; she, travelling in Italy with a 
friend who had been her constant companion 
since her father’s death six months before 

they had met at Varese in the glory of 
the spring-time 

‘““T am a middle-aged woman now,”’ she 
said, in answer to his tender extravagance ; 
“T have no right to the pretty names that 
belong to youth.” 

“But you are still my Joy,” he insisted, 
drawing her hand into his, and leading her 
along the garden path to the pergola of 
wistaria, ‘‘ and 


poets talked in igno- 


vineyard, whose 


you care still 


roses and love makes no 


count of years rhe 


rance when they said that love was for 
youth only ; love is for those who know how 
to love, whether they are young or old. 


And you and I - 
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“You and I,” she repeated softly, when 
he was silent, ‘‘ have nothing fresh to learn ; 
only—I am too old for you now. I thought 
—you would have found a younger wife,” 

“You thought I would ever find any wife 
but you ?”’ he said with tender scorn. “7 
have waited for you twenty years, dear 
heart. I was on my way home to find you, 
and now : 
have found—the same Joy as before, grown 
gladder and more sweet !”’ 

‘“My life has been so brimful of love,” 


I have found you here, and | 


she said, turning her face up to his, “ so very 
full of love that I could not but be glad, 
even though you were at the end of the 
world. Dad loved me so, he did everything 
to make me happy, and I 4 

‘““And you made his whole happiness,” 
Denis answered, looking down at her, his 
eyes shining with tenderness ; “ you were his 
Joy—as well as mine. And you are going 
to be my Joy for the rest of our lives together 
—till death us do part.” 

“‘ Till—death us do part,” she repeated 
slowly after him, her eyes leaving his lovelit 
face to look across at the dazzling whiteness 
of the distant mountains. ‘It seems so 
difficult to believe that this great gladness 
has come to me now—after all the years 
It is so beautiful to think that you can care 
for me now, when my girlhood is long past 
when my hair is turning white, and my face 
is lined and faded !”’ 

Denis laughed softly, a laugh so full of 
gladness that a sour-faced old lady passing 
down the garden path turned to look back 
at the man and woman by the pergola— 
turned to look and wonder at the radiance 
of their faces. But the two who had found 
their happiness had eyes for no one but each 
other ; and Denis Marchmont would have 
been indifferent to the presence of a multi- 
tude of people when, presently, he drew the 
woman he loved into his arms, and laid his 
lips on hers. , 

And Joy—Joy, who had spent her life in 
making happiness for others, found on that 
May morning in the fragrant Italian garden 
her exceeding great reward. 


* * * * * 


“They called you Joy—they wanted you 
to be a happy soul—yet all your life you 
have known sorrow—hardly anything but 
The weak voice faltered and died 


sorrow.” th 
a . wi 
The dying man, propped up 


away. 
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pillows, panted for breath, his thin hands 


moved across the coverlet and touched the 
nd of the woman who knelt beside him 
Sorrow,” she whispered, ‘‘ yes—there 

> been sorrow, but so much gladness, too 


life has been so full of love ! we 


The hand that had closed over hers pressed 
t weakly Denis’ eves rested on her face 
vith a sudden light showing through their 
iness; he smiled faintly. 
They gave you—a happy soul,’”’ he 
nanted. ‘‘ You—have always seen the best 
f life—always left the bitter—and taken 


vear 


the—sweet 

It has been so sweet,”’ she answered, her 
nd going out to stroke his hair, and his 
rm, white face, ‘“‘so full of love—that 
even now ’’ Her voice broke a little, 

it there was still a smile on her face. 
They will come soon—to make you my 
wife—before I die ?’’ he panted out. ‘‘ The 
is here—and I want—you to be my 

wife—before I go. I have—the ring.’’ 
From his tightly clasped left hand a heavy 
plain gold ring dropped upon the coverlet 


before her, and she touched it softly with her 





ingers 

They will be here directly, dear,’’ she 
said, steadying her voice that her self-control 
might help him ; 


“they are coming to do 
what we both wish—to 
ke me your wife.” 


t you wish 


Her voice dropped over the last words, 
1 he ] 

ut her smile was steadfast and unfaltering ; 
her eyes that met his dying eyes were brave 


nd sweet 


The Vicar of St Jude's told a friend of his 
alterwards that he had never known any 
thing more wonderful than that strange little 
Marriage service by Denis Marchmont’s bed- 
Side; that he had never known a stranger 
ngling of unutterable sadness with a joy 
t was far deeper than pain. The pathos 
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appealed deeply to the gentle old man, who, 

‘hering strictly to the doctor’s imperative 
Tders, made the marriage service as short 
Ss It was possible to make it; and more 


g the few moments that 


imced t 

ced to make Denis and Joy man and 
te his kindly voice shook and tears 
immed his blue « 


wee 
The pathos of it! For 
twenty long vears 


lad waited far +1 
uted for their happiness; and now 


twenty years 
this man and this woman 


JOY 


when their wedding day was fixed, when the 
gates of gladness seemed to be flung open 
that they might enter, Denis had been struck 
down with a mortal disease, and his feet were 
hastening fast towards the gates of death. 
The pity of it! 

That was the vicar’s first thought. And 
yet—when he watched the face of the man 
who was dying, and of the living woman who 
was plighting her troth to him—his sad 
thoughts received a check. There was such 
a joy in those dying eyes—such a joy in the 
soft eyes of the woman who spoke her vows 
so clearly, so triumphantly—that the old 
man who watched them marvelled greatly. 

The sick man’s trembling fingers needed 
no guiding as they placed the golden circlet 
upon Joy’s hand ; the sick man’s voice had 
in it a strange ring of strength as he took 
her to be his wife—till death should part 
them ; and when the old priest said slowly, 
‘‘T pronounce that they be man and wife 
together,”” the light upon both their faces, 
though it made his heart contract, gave him 
a sense of some wonderful triumph. 

The setting sun wove a halo of light about 
Denis’ head, and poured a flood of radiance 
upon Joy’s quiet face, when they were left 
alone together again, in a silence broken 
only by Denis’ faint voice. “‘ Till the day 
dawns,”’ he said softly, “till the day 
dawns—and the shadows flee away—my 
wife—my Joy—my Joy of all the world!” 


* * * * * 


There is a woman to-day to whom men 
come in their sorrows and their joys, come 
with their confessions of weakness, their 
craving for help ; a woman from whom her 
fellow-women, be they what they may, find 
untiring sympathy, ready comfort ; a woman 
who is happy with those who are happy, 
and sorry with those in sorrow. Her eyes are 
always brave and sweet ; she passes along 
the highways and byways of this world 
making them the brighter for her presence 
because she is a happy soul! Little children 
cling to her skirts and love to kiss her face ; 
and though she lives alone she will tell you 
she is so wrapped about with love that she 
does not know the meaning of loneliness. 
And though she has known so much of 
sorrow, vet her sunny and serene life makes 
other lives glad with a great gladness. They 


call her—Joy. 
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N' ITWITHSTANDING the great strides 
4 which have been made of late years 
in the quality of every description of manu 
factured preserves, most housewives cling to 
the habit of using home-made marmalade 
rhere indeed, in many families 
an idea that the mere presence of bought 
marmalade on breakfast- or tea-table is a 
reproach to the comptroller of the store 


prevails 


cupboard, and even if she purchases other 


preserves ready-made, she must remain 
faithful to the time-honoured recipe which 
has been used by generations of her mar 
malade-making ancestresses This is, of 
course, the sentimental point of view of the 
question—there is another and more practical 
one rhe ordinary price of manufactured 
narmalade is from fourpence to sixpence 
per pound, whereas that made in one’s own 
kitchen, from the best materials, costs from 
twopence to threepence 

rhe greatest difficulty with which marma- 
lade-makers have had to contend has been 
the tedious process of slicing the oranges 
sufficiently fine. The knife used must be very 
sharp, and cold fingers, slippery with juice 
sometimes suffer from severe cuts rhe 
oranges can, of course, be held with a largs 
silver fork ; but the old trouble can now be 
entirely avoided by the use of a little machine 
it slices the fruit 


ito the finest shreds at the rate of three 


vhich, by its quick action 


oranges per minute—does away with the 
hitherto wearisome and somewhat dangerous 
process (Any reader who has not seen one 
of these machines can obtain all information 
about them by applying to the writer.) 
[here are many varieties of marmalade, 
and several different re ipes for making eac h 
kind. Some persons prefer a clear, golden 


jelly, having but few transparent chips 
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By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


whilst the more highly flavoured preserve 
thick with orange shreds, appeals more 
favourably to the palate of others 

Seville oranges begin to arrive in England 
in large quantities at the commencement of 
February, and are generally in perfection 
towards the end of the month. No hard 
and fast rule as to the best time for making 
marmalade can be laid down, but if one 
delays too long the skins become shrivelled 
and hard, and the preserve will not be of a 
good full flavour 

It is very necessary to thoroughly cleanse 
the fruit before using it, and mere wiping 
is hardly sufficient The oranges should be 
scrubbed with salt and cold water, and well 


dried on a soft cloth 


Transparent Marmalade 
Select very pale Seville oranges and 
having cleansed the skins, cut them mt 
quarters; then take out the pulp with a 
silver spoon and remove the seeds. Put the 
pieces of peel into a little cold water ane 
let them stand all night. Next morning put 
them in plenty of cold water and boil ; when 
tender, cut them into very thin shreds an¢ 
add to the pulp lo every pound of this 
mixture allow one and a half pounds ol sugat 
and boil all together for twenty munute 
ry a little on a cold plate, and if not clear 
and the peel transparent boil for a a 
minutes longer Put into glass pots, ane 
when cold tie down 
The following recipe has been 1n use in 
my own family for many years, and has 
alwavs been highly commended by tho 
who have partaken of the preserve. 
To every seven Seville oranges allow 
sweet ones, one lemon, five pints of water an 


: é » engar. Siee 
seven pounds ol preserving pupa 








the fruit very finely (I always use an Ameri- 
n cucumber slicer for this), taking out all 
seeds and pith. Put these into a basin 
ith a pint of cold water Place the fruit 
large earthenware basin and pour five 
nts of cold water over. Let it stand all 


———_ 


t, then turn it into a preserving pan and 


il for forty minutes, adding the strained 

| liquor from the seeds and pith Meanwhile, 
spread the sugar on a large dish and stand 

wrinkle ”’ 


it in a warm place (This is a 
akers. The warm sugar 





all preserve 

es not check the boiling fruit as much as 

t were added cold, and consequently the 

le soon boils again.) Boil for an hour 
skimming well, and test on a plate. If 


iled too long, the colour will not be good. 


A Scotch Recipe 
This marmalade is quickly made, as the 
ls are grated, not sliced. 
lo every eight pounds of oranges allow the 
e quantity of sugar, one pint of water, and 
lemons. Grate the skins of both oranges 
| lemons, cut the pulp into small pieces 
nd squeeze through a sieve. Put all the 


gredients into a pan and boil till the 
tings are quite soft, 7.e. about half an hour 
Another method is to place as many Seville 
ranges as are required into a large stew-pan, 
ver them with cold water and simmer for 
o hours The water should be changed 
three times, the last liquor being saved 


Vrain the oranges, remove the peel, and 


press the pulp through a coarse sieve 


Allow one and a half pounds of preserving 
sar and half a pint of water (in which the 
iruit was boiled) to each pound of pulp 
Make a syrup by boiling the sugar and water 
together for fifteen minutes, add the pulp 
il for ten minutes, then add the chopped 
eel, and boil for another ten minutes 


Invalid’s Marmalade 


This is particularly delicate preserve: 
and it is also very nourishing, as honey is 
substituted { , 

Select fine Seville oranges, and having 
“oroughly cleansed the skins remove and 
piace the peels in cold water. Boil for two 

urs, then In and weigh Pound ot 

t up int tiny shreds, and extract the 
ee ‘rom the juice and pulp. Put all 

sether into a pan, adding twice as much 

ey (i { 


peel. Boil for half an 
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To Preserve Oranges Whole 

Choose medium-sized oranges as much 
the same size as possible. Cleanse well, 
and cut a small hole at the stalk end of each. 
Take out the pulp with a silver tea-spoon, 
and tie each orange in a piece of muslin. 
Lay in water for two days, changing the water 
twice a day. On the third day place the 
fruit in a deep stew-pan, cover with cold 
water, and boil until the skins are easily 
pierced with a skewer, Make a syrup of 
a pint of water and two pounds of sugar to 
each pound of fruit (weighed before the 
pulp was extracted), skim well, and when 
quite thick let it get cold. Drain the 
peels (remove the muslin), and put them 
into a pan with the syrup. Cook very 
gently until the peels are clear and tender. 
When cold place each orange in a separate 
jar, fill with syrup and tie down. 

Sufficient orange flavouring to last through 
the year should be made during the Seville 
orange season. Grate one ounce of the rind, 
being very careful that no particle of the 
white skin is used. Place in a jar, pour half 
a pint of boiling water over, cover tightly 
and leave till the next day. Strain through 
fine muslin into a delicately clean saucepan, 
and add three-quarters of a pound of sugar. 
Stand the saucepan on the stove, and let 
the contents come very slowly to the boil. 
As soon as the sugar has dissolved, strain, 
and let the syrup cool. Pour into small 
bottles. These quantities yield about three- 
quarters of a pint of orange flavouring, 
which will be found useful and delicious for 
puddings, jellies, cakes, creams, etc. 


Orange Jelly 


To eighteen Seville oranges allow one and 
a half pints of water. Remove the rinds 
of ten, and having taken away every particle 
of white skin cut the pulp into thick pieces, 
and put them, with the seeds, into one and 
a half pints of cold water. Divide the 
remainder of the oranges into halves and 
squeeze the juice and seeds on to the sliced 
pulp. Put all into a saucepan, heat gently, 
and boil for twenty minutes. Then strain 
the juice twice through muslin. Weigh the 
juice, and for each pound allow fourteen 
ounces of sugar. When the sugar has dis- 
solved continue to boil for a few more 
minutes. This jelly is best made in April, 
when the fruit is ripe 

































































THE TRAINING OF HOME MAKERS 


Schools for Scientific Housewifery 
By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B 


T is after the strenuous school days are 

done with that girls are often inclined 

to find life flat and unprofitable. The 
girl who does not require seriously to 
take up some special work, who has no 
taste for college life, no need to earn her 
living, is dangerously apt to give up serious 
work in consequence. Too often she has 
no definite home duties, nothing which 
requires her attention for more perhaps 
than two hours out of the twenty-four 
At the very time of life when regular, 


At these schools young girls may take out 
a diploma in cooking and housewifery, and 
so fit themselves to earn a living at any time. 
Better still, they are trained as home makers ; 
they are taught the higher education of the 
home, the practical application of scientific 
training to the needs of the family. 

The Gloucester School was one of the first 
to recognise the importance of giving due 
consideration to training girls primarily as 
home makers, rather than teachers of 


domestic science When these schools were 





COOKERY CLASS, GLOUCESTER SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


methodical work is most required, too 
many girls spend their days in idleness 
or in social distractions Between eighteen 
and twenty are, as a rule, the idlest years 
of a girl's life, instead of the most fruitful 
and educative They are the years when 
housewifery ought to be acquired by every 
Whatever may 
have been the case a generation ago, the 
young girl of to-day cannot complain of 
lack of opportunity. Domestic Science 
Schools all over the country provide definite 
courses in all branches of housewifery. 


} 


girl who has the leisure 
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first started, the tendency was to turn the 
students into trained teachers, models 0! 
exact knowledge capable exponents ol tl 
science of household economics rathe! 
than prac tical housewives. So the Glouces 
ter School reorganised its course. It 
divided the two years’ training ito three 
parts—the whole of the first term to be de- 
voted to practical housewuery, the middle 
period to cookery and laundry work, and the 
last term to be given up to revisal. The 
new scheme aims first of all at making the 
students into clever, economical housewlvés. 
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this end in view, the girls have to go 
ugh a very practical course of house- 
ld management in special experimental 
irding houses or hostels in the town. 
The students work in sets or groups, one 
set being engaged in housemaid’s work, 
nother learning the duties of parlourmaid 
nd seamstress, and a third devoting them- 
selves to cooking and kitchen work. Then 
there is the housekeeper set, who have to do 
ll the shopping and marketing, who give 
ut the stores, plan the meals and keep a 
ousewifely eve 


4} 


On store ci 
rd 


and lar- 
1€T Each set 
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are taught how 
to feed, dress, 
wash and care 
for the babies. 
They are given 
simple lectures 
on child man- 
agement by the 
matron, and 
many useful 
hints on babies’ 
ailments. 

There is no 
doubt that ig- 
norance on the 
part of the 
mothers is re- 
sponsible for a 
great deal of 
ScHooL. illness in early 

childhood ; and 
that the problem of infant mortality in 

England at the present day can only be 
solved by educating the mothers of all 
classes is being more and more recog- 
nised. So that such a course of training 
as the Gloucester School provides is of far- 
reaching importance. The students enjoy 
this part of the work immensely. Most 
young girls have an instinctive love for 
children, and the Créche students very soon 
become proficient nurses to the children at 
the Créche 
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SCIENCE AND HOUSEWIFERY, GLOUCESTER SCHOOL 


Science in the Home 

Then there is the scientific aspect of the 
domestic training. A certain time is devoted 
to practical chemistry and laboratory work. 
The students have to analyse foodstuffs, 
to detect impurity and adulteration in milk, 
coffee, etc., by various chemical tests. 
They have microscope work to grapple 
with, and practical demonstrations in all 
the details of heating, lighting, sanitation, 
cleaning, and household hygiene generally. 

The cooking and laundry departments 
are very comprehensive, whilst there are 
lectures on First Aid and Sick Nursing, 
household economics and _ book-keeping. 
Miss Badderley, the head of the staff, is a 
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QUIVER 


firm believer jp 
training the 
hands as _ well 
as the head 
and the train. 
ing in Carpentry 
and cardboard 
work, which js 
part of the 
course, is of a 
very practical 
description. 
Athletics ar 
not barred at 
this school for 
housewives. The 
hockey team is 
one of the best 
school teams in 
the country, and 
many of the 
girls are enthusiastic tennis players also 
A visitor is struck by the home atmo- 
sphere which pervades the place, the 
spirit of camaraderie amongst the busy 
students, the understanding which exists 
between the girls and the “ head,” as well 
as the other members of the staff. The 
students are keenly interested in every detail 
of their work, and a visit to the practwe 
kitchens and an inspection of the dishes 
produced, from the simple artisan meals to 
the dinner of half a dozen courses of elabor- 
ate dishes, involuntarily raises the question 
Will not the physical condition of the race 
be influenced for the better by this systematic 
teaching of the science of good cooking? 
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THE REAL ANGELS IN THE HOUSE 


Sunshine and Fresh Air 
By WOODS HUTCHINSON, M.A., M.D. 


: is one of the most curious paradoxes 
of human nature that, while in most 
matters hygienic the instincts of the natu- 
ral inan are to be trusted, in the matter of 
house building and house habits we have 
to challenge them at almost every turn. 
We know very well that abundance of fresh 
air is the first vital necessity of all breathing 
creatures ; and yet we shut and lock our 
windows, draw the double curtains, and 
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pile on the coal. We know that the real place 
air, that at least hall 


to live is in the open 
anc 


our waking hours should be spent in it, : 
if it were a_ pestilence 


yet we avoid it as : 
Rushing from our cliff dwellers’ apartmen! 
closets into a tightly closed and heated 
or train, by choice one running under 
within reach, we dash from 


ground if it is ied 
. riage 
this into our steam-heated offices prov 


e-edged sashes 
with swinging doors and rubbe r-edged 
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i. chut out that pestilence, fresh air. Busi- 


nese over, we again fly by the shortest pos- 
¥ le route to another hermetically sealed 
eam. where we dine, and for relaxation we 
al to a packed and reeking den, called 


t it of any attempts at 
ventilation as the Black Hole of Calcutta 
re. crowded shoulder to shoulder with 


Wiel 


theatre, aS Innocet 


m 2,000 to 3,000 other human beings, 
we breathe and re-breathe the emanations 
rom their lungs, skins, and teeth for three 


irs. Then home in a semi-asphyxiated 
ndition by the nearest underground tube 

or box on wheels and so to bed 
Then we talk of the ‘‘ terrible nervous 
strain’? of modern city life! The worst 
strain of modern city life is not on the brain, 
on the lungs. Apart from its foul air, 


ity life is the easiest, happiest, and prac- 
tically the healthiest life yet invented. 

Of course, there is a reason for this singu- 
lar state of affairs; we are not quite so 
senseless as all that would come to. Our 
aad house habits are the result of a choice 


between evils, a confusion and clash of pur- 
ses rhe primitive house was never built 
er for good ventilation or for sunlight 

For the matter of that, primarily it was never 
tended for a house or home in the modern 
sense of the term at all, but only for a tem- 


porary place of refuge during the night or 
in storms It was originally a place ot 


shelter from the elements, from wild beasts 
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from even fiercer and more dangerous human 
enemies. 

Its first and most indispensable requisite 
was that it must be safe, no matter how 
dark and stuffy. If the Gothic cathedral 
was ‘“‘a prayer in stone,’ the primitive 
house was emphatically a fear in stone! 
And the worst of stone is that it is so 
durable. 

Though we have lain down at night and 
arisen in the morning in peace and safety 
now for hundreds of years, our houses still 
show in every line of them the deadly traces 
of this ancient obsession of fear. The trouble 
was we got two dips of it—one at the very 
beginning of things, and the other compara- 
tively recently in the Middle Ages. 

The first permanent houses of the race 
were unquestionably caves—safe, but ven- 
tilation not exactly one of their strong 
points. It is not necessary to go to the 
Dordogne or Solutré for proof of this fact. 
Some of our modern dark bedrooms are 
quite sufficient proof, to say nothing of 
certain halls and churches which make one 
sympathise with Mr. A. Ward’s plaintive 
remark when lecturing in the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly: ‘‘I wish that when the 
Egyptians built this hall they had _pro- 
vided some means for its ventilation.’ 

Witness also the extraordinary tendency 
observable to crawl into the darkest and 
stuffiest holes and corners we can _ find 
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when sleepy, sick, or frightened, even if it 
be nothing more substantial than the dark 
st corner under the bedclothes at the foot 
f the bed There is no need for us to jee! 
at the ostrich as the foolish bird 

When, however, we had invented the club 
and the spear, and walked upright long 
enough to use them, we threw off this 
monkey terror and mustered up courage 
enough to live boldly upon the face of the 
reen earth in tents and bark huts or 
lean-tos, confident that our hands could 
keep our heads against even the biggest and 
the fiercest of our enemies. This period met 
ifully lasted a long time, and is the one to 
which we are now harking back in our 
ittempts, feeble and timorous at first, with 
no other hope than that of curing a few 
consumptives, but which are now expanding 
into a great, hopeful, sun-lit world move 
ment toward the reconquest of our heritage 
the open air 

But, unfortunately, with the passing of the 
hunting and pastoral ages came the age of 
feudalism, of the fortress, of the walled 
town, and the clouds of fear-obsession again 
gathered over the house Walls were made 
thick to resist attack, windows were reduced 
to mere slits just big cnough to shoot out 
of, but as small and tunnel-like as possible 
to keep out hostile arrows. Huts and 
houses were crowded together so that 
vall could readily be thrown around for 
defence in case of sudden attack. In short 
half the bad features of the cave archite 
ture were revived, and the traces of these 
last remain, alas! even to the present day 

We cannot blame the Cave Man or ou 
great-great-grandfather of the Middle Ages 
They had no choice in the matter except 


between two evils And of course, between 
vaking in the morning with a stuffy and 
aching head and having that important 
vortion of his anatomy decorating the 


1 of a pike or hanging from a saddle bow 
properly chose the forme: It help 
eatly to understand and have _ patience 
ith that extraordinary and abject dread 
f fresh air in the house, which is our most 
rious obstacle in our attempts at rational 
entiation, to remember the genesis of it 
It is not so much the fresh air itself, or the 
ld, that we are in fear of, as it is the Ter- 
rible Things—snake p nthers, arrows, bul- 
lets, hobgoblins and vampires, cats and 


irglars, whicl had dinned into us 
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for hundreds of centuries past—that mich 
come in with it Chat survival of the Dart 


Ages, the Burelar 


in the most primitive 
IS probably re sponsible 


closed windows and foul bedrooms in better 


class houses than 
factor 
Incredible as it 


these vague ancestral 
baseless and ludicrous 
appear, are one of the realest and most su 
stantial obstacles to the spread ot moder 
ideas of ventilation 

The first step for 
Angels of Fresh Air and Sunshine into 
home is the proper placing of the house 


will appear about 


Wendell Holmes’s famous advice as to th 
prevention of disease : 
with the grandparents. 
succeeded in getting architects and builders 
to break away from 
brainless imitation of the antique, the classi 
and the picturesque, and to utilise the supe 


new control of forms 


] 


exposures which the toughness and t 
first of wood and iater of steel and concret 


have given them 


field of architectural possibilities is opening 


By exercising such 
us, by choosing the good and refusing te 
bad, we can control the structure and posi 


tion of our homes 


degree. 


Moreover. builders are eager to follow t 
popular taste, and one ot the most Strix! 
features of our modern city development & 


the vast and = gratifying 


the healthfulness 


of modern city homes 
abused flat or tenement 


intelligently and ¢ 


only tar more comfortable 
and healthier in every way than the deta 
farmhouse ot filty yt 


cottage or average 


ago rhe model tenement is better lighte 
and ventilated than the brownstone 10m 


while nothing as idea 


comfort has ever 


previous age as the 
class of suburban homes 
tradition that makes me long for a hammet 
more eagerly and viciously than another 


] 


is the absurd old 


as practical as ( 

























































THE HOME 


F built bett uses than we “of 
It is the exception that a house more 
than one hundred and fifty years old is fit 
t in. unless it has been, like Mrs. 
Poyser’s ‘‘ Craig made over again and 
terent 
next most troublesome torm of 
i e that | to contend with in 
‘ ting to ventilate houses is the result 
pness, t raughtiness, the dark 
t idnes general abominable 
the ol x 
S erently thty were they that 
c solutel essary to keep every 
perture shut and battened in 
time ( to maintain the lowest 
f livable warmtl The carpenters 
last centur not know how to 
so that it would be weather 
tight and yet capable of being opened by 
except trained athlete or an 
rt burglar tl full kit of tools. If 
{ clit just try to open a 
in the next bedroom that is assigned 
one { these fine old houses of 
lart< tury or a century ago 
S the sis of that bitter pre 
Imost crystallised into 
t t essive ages, against 
) wind inter time as a thing 
and de ly beyond description 
ly fift Florence Nightingalk 
tl sary to head her crusade for 
we alr even in hospitals with the 
IK VW 1 ve mad lo be 
It I been practsh illy 
epted by more than five per cent. of even 
ised com ties, yet by one of those 
§ conti of human nature, 
cave us tating between laughter 
l ecat glory that ever gilds 
rast t Golden Age far b« 
ved to transfigure these 
le fact nd even to move us to 
t e time of our grand 
’ ndtathers did men 
t ist Modern struc 
ls by comparison 
i Ol e with the delusion 
M l to good old age in 
so now, both resting 
Saul ro nd convincing fact 
eople thal 


ouses that belonged 


ed within the 


ere naturally old 


period 








DEPARTMENT 





Only the houses which were extraordin- 
arily and substantially built in 
the olden time have survived to be pointed 


massive 


out to us of these feebler days as examples 
when men “ knew how to build.”’ 
most thankful for 
of them did survive. 


of the age 
What the 


is that so few 


Sanitarian 1s 


Few things would do more to promote 
the health of 
providing for the destruction of every house 
Then 
our worst monstrosities in the way of cliff 


the community than a law 


when it had reached its fiftieth year 
dwellings and child-smotherers would nevet 
be built at all, and our architecture would 
remain plastic real 
needs, instead of being a Frankenstein which 


and responsive to our 
perpetually crushes us with the burden of 
our past mistakes and stupidities 

rhe 
merely his castle figuratively 


days when a man’s house was not 


but also built 
as nearly as possible like one actually, are 


past And the days when houses were built 


s monuments to perpetuate the pride and 
conceit of individuals through successive gen- 

Let each 
not saddle 


erations ought to pass with them 
generation build for itself, and 
the future with indestructible and permanent 
monuments of its mistakes and defects 
Most of these old structural difficulties 
and inheritances we are overcoming now 


through improved workmanship, weight- 


glass windows, and modern sys- 
tems of heating latter 
are the first approach to anything 


But the last 


hung plate 
which defective as 
they are 
that could be called adequate 
foe of fresh air in the house is still living and 
active, and that is the problem of heating 

\ certain warmth in our 
habitations is a and 


modicum of 
vital 
been ever since we lost the faculty of hiber- 
nating and furry coating. 
We may as well practically admit that before 
inevit- 


necessity has 


discarded our 


this every other consideration must 


go down If we cannot devise some 
freshness of air In our 


consistent with 


ably 
means by which 
living-rooms can be made 
a reasonable degree of warmth, we may as 
well throw up the problem 

rhe inadequacy—yes, futility—-of the old 
systems of heating is the real hydra-head that 
faces us at every turn in the study of ven- 
tilation rhe objection to-day 
to windows on two sides of every room and 
an abundance of light everywhere is, not the 


expense of glass, but that too much window 


principal 


space makes a room difficult to heat. 





Ever since men began to shake off the 
senseless habit of crowding one house up 
against another in solid rows, born of the 
days of sheltering fortifications, they have 
begun to fall under the only less disastrous 
spell of clustering together and cutting 
down window and outside wall for 
warmth and protection from cold in winter 

But even this difficulty can, with our 
improved methods of construction and with 


spac e 


our modern heating plants, be largely over- 
come with a little intelligent determination 
Houses as well as men are becoming more 


independent, less afraid to stand alone, and 


“With a frolic welcome greet 


The thunder and the sunshine.” 


Moreover, a larger percentage of the popu- 
lation and building their own 
homes than ever before in any previous age 
Man is master, not merely of his fate, but of 
his house, to a higher degree than ever before 


are owning 


Though it has been said scores and hun- 
dreds of times, I may be pardoned for again 


repeating that the one and only group of 
conditions under which disease germs can 
live and retain theiy malignancy until they 
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can be transferred to another human victip 
is that offered by these old fashioned houses 
viz. darkness, dampness, and absence of 
fresh air. Scarcely a disease has yet been 
discovered or developed so malignant ths 
it can be communicated or caught in the 
open air save by direct personal contact 
Nine-tenths of our disease germs are pot 
transferred directly person to 
another, but lurk in the corners of rooms 
until they can spring upon the next victim 


from one 


The old-fashioned house is the very mother 
of infectious disease. A large percentage 
of the germs of our deadliest diseases wil 
die in from half an hour to two hours in wel- 
lighted, well-ventilated even, and 
nearly all of them perish quickly in diret 
sunlight and in the open air. Our forefathers 
were not so far wrong in believing that some 
of those old houses were haunted. They en- 
phatically were, both the 
those who had died of their foul air 
the deadly which each 
generation of had left behind it 
It was literally a sign of a 
the family undertake t 
live in one of them. 


rooms 


by memories of 





fcrms SUCCESSIN 
victims 
sure death in 


within a year to 


Magazines for the Home 


“Cassell’s Magazine” 


[' VERS © of good stories will find 
4 Cassell’s Magazine”’ for February 
well suited to their needs. In addition to 
a further instalment of the ‘‘ Adventures 
of Lady Molly’ by the Baroness Orczy 

a series which has fully maintained its 
early interest and excitement—there is a 


story by Mrs. Henry Dudeney called ‘* The 
‘ Ghost all know anything 
of literary life will enjoy. In all there are 


which who 


ten stories in the number, making perhaps 
the best budget of seasonable reading on 
the stalls Besides these features, there are 
many articles which both young and old 

ill read with pleasure. ‘‘ How Elephants 
are Trained’ is an admirable description 
of the marvellous tricks performed by the 
most intelligent of trained animals ; Che 
Romance of the Bioscope ”’ details the 
wonderful adventures of bioscope operators 
in search of ‘‘copy’’; while ladies will 
find much valuable advice in an article 


406 


entitled 
to Get It,’’ 
son, author of 


\ Good Complexion and H 
written by Dr. Woods Hutch 
‘* Health and Common Sense 


A Modern Magazine for Girls 
current “The Gils 
is an exceptionally interesting 


The number of 
Realm ”’ 
The place of honour ts given to an at 
dealing with t 





story by Evelyn Sharp 
conflict between the old and the new meth 

of educating girls, and demonstrating t 
superiority of the new ; and this Is follow 
by an excellent article on ‘ Pioneer 6! 
other conten> 


and Women.” Among the 

may be mentioned stories by Bessie Mut 
chant, Flora Sidney Woolf, and Helen # 
Watson; and the first of two sene 
valuable articles, one on ** Careers 


and the other on ‘“ The = 
rhe serial stories by Mrs. De Hot 
Bella Woolf both re 


stages in developmen 


Girls,”’ 
Pets.’ 
Vaizey and Sidney 
important thei 


this number 
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Our Competition 
Por those who h not made up their 
minds to enter for our Doll-Dressing 
Competition I fear that this notice will be 
too late, but I should like to give this final 
reminder to competitors that all dolls 
must be received by me by January 31st 
Already a great number of dolls have arrived 
it the office, but I am expecting that during 
this last week of the competition all records 
ill be surpassed May I again ask that 
that a label, or tag 
address, is attached 


ompetitors should se 
with their name and 
securely to the doll 
Not knowing how many dolls to expect 
I cannot say definitely when the awards 
will be published, but I am hoping to mak« 
some announcement in the April issuc, re 
rving fuller particulars for our May num 
ber This May number, by the way, 1s 
to be of an entirely new and special chat 
te! but I must refrain from giving any 
rticulars until nearer the time. 





Q 


Sj? 
Be Practical! 
speaking of my resolve to 


nga month I wa 
make this magazin as bright and cheer 


ful as possibl Chere is another intention | 
m trying to carry out—to be as practical 
possibl I think that all our readers 
Again and again I get 
help that readers get from 
sermons or meditative articles 


like a love story 
testimony to the 
me of the 
but I believe that y« 
short practh ] articles on everyday prob 


! 
lems of life and home that you find in thes« 


uu appreciate also thu 


pages Am I right Particularly in ‘ The 
Home Department [ am trying to giv 
rticles which shall be of real he Ip and 


allowed to 
The Training of 
issue We are hear 
higher education 


Perhaps I may be 
ommend the article on ‘ 
Home Makers 


guidance 


in thi 




























































of women; ther 
opinions about the 
training oul 
as it is real training, and not 
times the case 

I am glad to be assured of the helpfuln 
of Mrs. St. Clair’s articles on cookery, et 
I should like to say that Mrs. St. Clair 
always be glad to answer any inquiries fro1 
our readers on matters on which they 
like information or advice 


surely can be no t 
valu ol the 


as 1S son 


extravagant theorising 


sje 
The Cause of Charity 


UST now, when the country is co! 
vulsed with political excitement, ther 


is danger of many 
forgotten, and among the number the 
able institutions which have 
to bear, week in and week out, summer 
winter alike. We 

during the last few months about un 
employment and destitution, and, however 
much the State aids, there remains a great 





heavy expe 


have heard a great 
= 


deal for private charity to accomplsi 
We have always found QUIVER readers 
respond most generously to the appeas 


we have made from time to time 
remind them at this season ol 
work of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, wh 
now needs all the e can render 
The rescued family supported by this won 
derful institution at Stepney Causewa) 
now numbers 8,sos boys and girls. AD 
development of the work 1s the propos 
Boys’ Garden City at Woodford Bndg 
Essex This will improve the physiqu 
the boys for the benetit of the nation get 
ally I shall be pleased to rece’ 
and acknowledge gifts for the Homes 
Remittances for this and other charitadl 
institutions should be sent to The Editor 
Tue Quiver, La Belle Sauvag Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.4 





support Ww 


most 


girls for housewifery, as long 


excellent things being 








“How, When and Where’ 
AM delighted to hear from “ Alison "’ of 
the gratifying response she has had from 

voung readers in establishing the ‘ How, 


a | 


When and Where Corner.”” Already Com- 
~ nanions have enlisted from New Zealand, 
South Africa, Canada, and other parts of 

the Empire, and I like to think there is 

growing up in connection with THE QUIVER 
real bond of union from which great 
results may be expected. I am told that 


mpanion in this new order 


rss 


youngest ( 


nly five years ld, whilst the oldest will 
J t see fifty ag 3ut by far the largest 
ber to join in the happy stage in 

s journey, twelve to sixteen.” 
I suppose t t most of the readers of 
Conversation Corner’’ are older than 
s; none, I hope, are too old to be inter 
sted in what concerns the welfare of our 
ig pe ecially in the critical 
forming p is of life. I think that 

1 ask for t help of my older readers 
ringing to the notice of young girls and 

s this new department, and in arousing 

ir young peopl . love of good and 
lesome literaturs There are a great 
hy girls at s lw would gladly join 
How, Wher ind Where Corner’”’ if 

ere brought to their notice Perhaps 

i my readers who are interested in 
girls l \ nd them on a copy 


{ THE Ourv: nd tell them about the 
sSe 
‘In the Days of My Youth” 
| lore Bishop Durham is one of the 
Dusiest of bi ps, but he has found time 
neces of his 


THE QUIVER 


younge! 


and his 


MCCTION i ppear in our next issue 
In t Days of My Youth 

tic mpanied by a new 
4 bishop well a pi 


mother and his old 
sje 
“The Quiver Church Pageant 


Pp! RHAPS t novel feature in 
, My next will be Tue Ovivi 

T Pa nt What form this will 

he Ast 1 to discover when you 

—— nt I zine, but I may say 

‘ nul prominent preachers 

C. : I iding the (Archbishop of 
at t Dean of Norwich, Arch 

; a “a "a Al I lea 1 Wilberforce the 

r. Youn ‘orton, I ; 5 ever Dins- 

Sallie Ur. Alexander Whyte, W. L. 





CONVERSATION CORNER 


Life in Siberia 
HE Rev. W. 
Tyne, recently paid a long visit to 
Siberia, and, as he had a commission from 
his Majesty’s Government, he was able to 
obtain access to places forbidden to the 
ordinary traveller, and to get information 
not usually availabl The result of his 
travels is an article for our next number on 
“The Religion of a Siberian Peasant.” 
Siberia is a mysterious land to most of 
us, and I can promise that all my readers 
will be interested in the glimpses Mr. Glover 
gives into that unknown region. 


Glover, of Newcastle-on- 


se 
The Money Question in the Home 


HE money question obtrudes into all our 
relations—national, social, and particu- 

larly the domesti Dr. Elizabeth Sloan 
Chesser, whose articles on ‘‘ Mistresses and 
Servants,”’ ‘‘ Domestic Drudgery,”’ etc., will 
be remembered by my readers, is writing for 
the March number a common-sense paper on 
“The Money Question in the Home.”’ This 
is only one of several practical articles on 
home life to be included in the next issue. 


sje 


Some New Stories 
~ YRT stories should be completed in one 
number of a magazine, but there are ex- 
ceptions to every rule, and I have made an 
exception in the case of ‘‘ Mary of the Muir,”’ 
which starts in this number, and concludes 
in the March Here are titles 
of other stories in that number: ‘“ The 
Paying Guest,” “ Pincott and His Honour,”’ 
and ‘‘Granny Grimthorpe The first of 
these is a love story, the next is humorous, 
and the last is a tender and winsome char- 
acter-study. In addition, of there 
will be a long instalment of Annie S. Swan’s 
serial 


issuc some 


course 


se 

Conversation Corner 
HE title at the head of these remarks is 
‘Conversation Corner,’’ and there can 

be no proper conversation when one does all 
the talking I am delighted to hear from 
my readers from time to time, especially 
when they send me criticisms and suggestions 
on the conduct of the mag 


We Eatihor 


izine 














By the Rev. J. G. 


ONG there 


] years ago was ae certain 
s Emperor, who was good and_ kind 
and just; and a wicked nobleman hated 


him just because of his goodness, his kind- 


ness, and his justice So bitterly did he 
ite him that he said unfair things behind 
the Emperor’s back, and talebearers told 


who decided to take no notice 
his decision exasperated the wicked noble- 


his Majesty 


man still more, and at last he called his 
friends round him and proposed that they 
should rebel 

‘Let us,”’ he said, “ get our asmour and 
our spears and our swords and our horses 


Let us rise in rebellion against the Emperor 


We will fight him and his soldiers ; and if 
we can we will kill him So let all nobles 
and knights and squires who love me rally 
their soldiers and serving men and let us 
to battle!’ 

To battle !’’ cried the young men who 
heard “To battle! And death to the 
Emperor ! ”’ 

The old men nodded, and many drew 
their swords and looked as fierce as they 
could The wicked nobleman and his fol 
lowers meant to do all the harm they found 


possible, and soon they had collected a great 
ompany that glowed with hate to the good 
Emperor 

The loyal generals of the Emperor heard 
of these doings, and they mustered the r ] 
rmy pared for war. Soon there was 
with many a of armed 
whizzing of arrows, the swing 
t! slaying of hoi 
the blood of warriors 


Va 
and pre 
ight 
I with the 
ing of battlh 


1 much flowing of 


\ crash 


ixes ic CS 





\fter several hours of awful strife the troops 

f the wicked nobleman were defeated, and 
the rebel ranks wavered, broke, and fled 

The nobleman himself tried to escape, but 

royal page recognised him as he hurried 

nd called to 1c soldiers to capture 

hi rhey went af him with spears, and 


t 

























































EMPEROR te 
STEVENSON = 
soon they had caught him and made him wic 
prisoner Then shouting, and saying the may 


boy who had called them was a good boy 
and threatening the nobleman with instant 


death, they took then sorry captive to the 
tent of their royal master 

The Emperor had just risen from his 
knees, for he had been praying and thank- 





ing God for giving victory to his arms ; and 
nobleman 


when he saw the wicked [* 
scowled and looked terrible. “ See,” said 
the courtiers, “‘ how angry the Emperor 1s to 
And no wonder, for the captive would havi be ¢ 
killed him if he could !”’ tim 
They looked with unpitying eyes at t! ver 
white-faced, trembling prisoner, and waited alre 
expecting to hear an order given for his execu- whi 
tion ; and the soldiers who had brought in wit 
the nobleman felt the edge of their swords me! 
and looked meaningly at him. All were thr 
silent when the Emperor turned his eyes COV 
on the captive and began to speak Me 
lo the boy,”’ said the Emperor, ~ who del 
told the soldiers about this wicked noble Wo! 
man I give three of my best ponies as ¢ Tea 
present.” The page bowed low and mur a 
mured thanks lo the soldiers,” con pe. 
tinued the royal words ‘ whom he instructed _ 
I give each a purse of gold for their zeal! ns 
pursuing mine enemy.”’ And _ he threw me 
every soldier a purse; and so pleased were “ 
the recipients that they flung themselves a UW 
the ground to show their gratitude. Whe “7 
they were standing up once more all eagerly 
watched the Emperor, who seemed again ; 
and again as if about to pass sentence on th 
prisoner But each time, though his fact 
became red and his eyes flashed, he checked Ve 
himself and said nothing fie 
This meant that a long and perplexee Sox 
silence fell on the assembly, and at last - th 
aged duke who was much privileged ture sti 
to his royal master and said, “ Your Majest} Li 


ening the 
we wait to hear vou! pleasure concerning 
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miserable villain who rebelled against you, 
and who now stands trembling and expect- 
ing death. Speak! for he is wicked and 
deserves the worst.” 

The wicked nobleman looked at the 
Emperor with hunted and shifting eyes; 
nd he was not less amazed than the others 
when the answer came, “‘I can say nothing 

i here and now.” 

| “Nothing !’’ cried the courtiers in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Nothing! Yet we see you are 
ingry, and you do well to be angry with so 
bad a man.” 

“ Yes,” called out the aged duke ; “ speak 
the word, and he shall be slain where he 
stands.” And he moved towards the pris- 
ner, who stepped back at his approach. 

“My subjects,” said the Emperor, “ this 
vicked nobleman is wicked indeed, and 
maybe he deserves to die. I am certainly 
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By EMILY 


TN February the streaks of dawnlight of 

the new year come to call sleeping life 
to awake and bestir itself, for soon it will 
be day, and the precious 


t ? 
FEBRUARY DAYS IN ROOKLAND 


























very angry with him. Yet for that same 
reason I cannot now pass sentence.” 
Everybody was puzzled, and looked it. 
So their royal master explained. “It is 
wrong,” he added, ‘‘ to come to any deci- 
sion, or even to say what you think, when 
you are angry. Silence all the time you are 
angry is a good rule for all people.” He 
stopped and smiled at the page who was 
looking pleased about his three ponies. 
Then he added, ‘‘ And a good rule for boys 
and girls also. Certainly no one can 
rightly judge even his enemy while he him- 
self is in anger. So let the prisoner be 
taken away, and when I have prayed and <* 
thought, and am no longer in a temper, he | 
shall be brought before me again, and I will 
pass sentence after my anger has left me.” 
He then bowed to his astonished courtiers 
and withdrew. 


HUNTLEY 


the February air, and earth’s life is quiver- 
ing in answer to that breath. And now is 
the time when things happen in Rookland. 
Never since the glorious 





time of work Some 
very early risers are up 
uready; the dainty 
vhite snowdrop has 
vith its living warmth 





melted its own wav 
through the snowy 
Ting, and will live 


it its little white life 
lore the rest of the 
world has awake d Al- 
eady the tree buds 
re swelling as thi sap 





egins to flow once 
more ; you may see 
the lacy elm twigs 
through a gauze of 
found fat flower 
buds :— 





“The Alder by th 


‘en are ploughing thx 
lelds turning over the 
sodden earth, and in 
the furrows life is 
stir T 

ITIn > Spir 
trring. The Spirit of 


Life js breathing in 


] , 
L/S +s. # 
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autumn days when the 
winter wheat was sown 
have the hungry rooks 
found the earth so full 
of food as to-day, and 
therefore they wheel 
about with strange, un- 
couth flight over the 
damp fields, now falling 
sideways from above 
the tree-tops, now wad- 
dling among the fur- 
rows, now swooping 
with hoarse cry upon 
the upturned worm. 
And afterwards they 
will gather once more 
in the tall elm trees, 
where last year’s nests 
are looking torn and 
ragged from the win- 
ter’s storms, and in 
noisy chatter will dis- 
cuss plans of repair 
for this year’s city of 
Rookland. Before the 
last yellow leaves fell 
from the elms in au- 
tumn Rook city was 
deserted, for the wise 
rooks know well that 






the top of a swaying elm tree, glorious 
in days of blue sky and sunshine, is no 
place for the winter days It was in the 
autumn that the young rooks chose their 
mates, and all through the times of storm 
and scarcity they have braved the hard 
days together. Together they have dug 
into the frozen earth seeking the scarce 
worm; together they have fluttered over 
the bare fields and torn up the grass roots 
seeking a scanty meal. Together they have 
joined the flock at roosting time in the 
shelter of the beech wood, or among the thick 
branches of oak or chestnut. And you know, 
if people can live and share together when 
things are hard, they are pretty sure of a 
good time when the sun shines out once 
more ; so it is no wonder there is a chat- 
tering among the elms to-day, for it is St 
Valentine’s Day, and nest-building begins 
The great black crow will build his solitary 
nest far from his fellows, each perky robin 
will seek his own queer corner, each thrush 
and blackbird will find a place as far from 
but the friendly 
rooks will build together in the same old 
rookery where their fathers built, and, so 
long as there is fair play, never quarrel 
But let one be found breaking the laws of 
Rookland and stealing a twig from his 
neighbour’s nest, and no judge is needed 
to pronounce his sentence. For every rook 
has the laws of his land written in his own 
nature. He is judge and jury too And 
the offender’s nest will be torn to pieces by 
many angry beaks, and the twigs used to 
make their own nests more secure. I am 
sure you will say that the punishment fits 
the crime, and he would be a very bold rook 
who would dare to disobey that law But 
if you should see one hanging about the 
nests when every wise rook ought to be off 
t feeding time, watch him, and see what 
ischief he is up t 
Now nest-repairing is a fine art You 
nnot plug up a wind-torn hole and make 
it secure for the March gales without a good 


another nest as possible ; 


1 of trouble. So all day long there are 
urneys backwards and forwards from 
dd to elm tree, and at each journey a 
trong fresh twig, or a few dead leaves or 
feathers for the lining, are brought. There 
no bird more cautious than the rook, and 

ft he drops twig he will not go down to 


k it up, for he knows how many dangers 
ind for him down on the earth, and especi- 
lly inder the trees, where he cannot fly 
eely, as in the open field Neither will he 


ke his nest with the dead twigs which 


vinter storms snapped off; his twig 
ist be from a living tree, for he knows 
ell that only when the life is there will the 
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twig bear the strain and twist needed to 
make strong walls for his airy castle, 

Did you ever think what a windy place 
the top of an elm tree must be? Thos 
fine branches, forking to the very top, sway 
in every breeze. You might wonder why 
the solid oak, with its thick-« lustering, sturd 
branches, or the strong, wide-spreading 
beech, is not chosen for the rookery. But 
the cautious rooks know better. No mis. 
chievous boy can scale the slender em 
and it would be a brave rat who would 
venture to that airy height. Besides that 
the rook is the bird of the air and the blue 
sky ; he does not want thick leaves above 
him, for his great wings need a wide swee 
for their flight ; and so he chooses the tree 
that offers him a safe fork in its topmost 
branches. You may sometimes find a feu 
nests in other tall trees, the lime or the ash 
but almost always you will see them in the 
dusky elms 

Of course, in every February there are 
some young rooks setting up house for the 
first time How proud they are in the first 
glory of their shining black coats and wise 
bald faces, which make them look like 
solemn old men! And generally each one 
thinks he is the wisest and handsomest rook 
in all the flock! He is much wiser than 
those silly old folk who patch up last years 
nests He will show them how to build a 
new and up-to-date villa ; perhaps he wil 
build in a suburb tree all to himself. Why 
should he crowd among the old folk? 
for a day he 
building, and his fluttering young wile 1s 
just as busy as he. And the old rooks g 
solemnly on with their own work and saj 
nothing. But when the young couple com 
home from their evening meal among the 
roots of the young corn, lo! the grand new 
villa torn and scattered 
of withered grass to mark the site! Next 
day there is not quite so much cawing ion 
that tree, and after a week's attempts nave 
been regularly destroyed, you may be sure 
a very dejected young coup steal quietly 
home, and are glad to take the poorest site 
in all the rookery And that is how they 
deal with upstarts in Rookland : 

But sometimes a few young birds wt 
brides from othe! flocks nd 
No one 








makes much noise about the 


only a tew strancs 





choose their 
then a new rookery may be started 
rooks cho 


can say, however, just why ; 
some sites and reject others ; and, howevel 
much you might wish rooks to come to you 
elm trees, it is very difficult to tempt hem 


there. If there is a rookery near you 
home, be sure you watch every day for ® 
things that |} Next month you sie 


have morte it the rook 


ippen 
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ENO'S ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ 


A Household Remedy for 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, 
Temporary Congestion arising from Alco- 
holic Beverages, Errors in Diet (Eating 
or Drinking), Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Ciddiness, Oppression or Feeling of 
Melancholy, Vomiting, Heartburn, Sour- 
ness of the Stomach, or Constipation. Itis 
a Refreshing and Invigorating Beverage, 
most Invaluable to Travellers, Emigrants, 
Sailors, & Residents in Tropical Climates. 


k 5 ts the Functions of the Liver, 
d us the blood is 


CAUTION. ’ upsule ana see that it is marked 

alle : 
ENO, Ltd., SALT’ 
London, S.E. 


Prepared only by J. C *PRUIT 


WORKS 


Sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere. 
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TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


All tt form of Hot Air, 
oto fe i and ‘ ated Baths can be enjoyed 
privately, e ! uly, a with j lute safety In your 


Our or pool I ling ¢ r €! ace every esirable 
feature and p ss several ¢ ive advantages, such as 
Efficient and Abeotat ely Safe ‘Outeide Heater; Adjustable Seat ; 
Heat Regulator; the Bather is not fastered by the neck to the 
Cabinet; Exit is easy and immediate no assistant is required; 

Durability and Perfect Hygiene 
OR. GORDON STABLES says Foot's Bath Cabinet is the best 


Prices from 35/-. Write for ‘ BATH BOOK, " No. 24, 
J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., Porr R2Qoalon ee 











(. BRANDAUER & Go, Lro, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt 










SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS Attention is 
a also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
er series, 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WaReNouSE 124. NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 





an ~ wi _ wi 


and VE rt VEL 


FASHION’S FAVOURITES. 
The “Louis” Velveteen 





+. Pee 


‘The “Louis” Chiffon Vel-Duvet, 


Unequalled for Beauty of Appearance and 
Sound Wearing Qualities. 


[re reful t ee that eve tamped at the ba 
‘ “LOUIS ther way—without 


the above 
MANUFACTURER NEWTON 51 PICCADILLY, 


oi. Sel ss NOUIS VELVETEEN 








A WONDERFUL 
REMEDY, 


Neuralgia, and all 
severest attack 


| Nerve Pains 
in a few minutes? Try it! 


Sold by Chemists and Drug Stores everywhere. 
each, or post free for 





stamps or p.o. from Daisy Ltd. 


HEADACHE anD NEURALGIA 


‘DAISY’ THE — CURE 


Sixteen years’ Supertones has proved that ‘DAISY’ is the best remedy yet discovered for Headache, 
Why suffer hours of needless pain, when one 
But be sure it’s 
Packets of 20 ‘DAISIES’ 


‘Daisy’ will cure the 
‘D-A-I-8-Y.’ 
Single Powders 1d. 


Dept. 15), Leeds ah 








k with the 
which 
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SNOW CRYSTALS ENLARGED 


The reason that 
snowflakes melt 


so quickly is because they are thin—and the 
warmth of the earth and air quickly ‘ cooks” 
them. If snow fell in thick lumps it would 
take much longer to ‘‘cook’’ it. 


Same way with Quaker Oats. Being milled in very 
thin flakes, Quaker Oats is quickly cooked all through. 








So different from thick, heavy, pastry porridge! 

That’s also w hy Quaker Oats does not overheat the 
blood—tlakes so thin—starch completely cooked— 
porridge easily digested. Quaker Oats is the brain 
and No waste. Most economical 
food 


muscle food. 
known. 





PACKETS 
PLATEFULS 


SOLD ONLY IN 
40 
COST A SIXPENCE 
F How ¢ ving 


instructions on packet 

















Y DEAR COMPANIONS, 
\ It is very delightful to receive the 





inv long letters that you send me. Fancy! 

t breakfast time to-day I had budgcts 

fom New Zealand, South Africa, and 
Canada, besides a pile of envelopes with 

| rious English and Scottish postmarks. 
You see, our circle is becoming Empire- 

nd I am glad Because, as I have 


inted in private letters to a lot of you, I 


trving to organise a scheme for which 
shall need ever such a big Companion- 
ship if we are to carry it out efficiently. You 
vill be deeply interested, I feel certain, in 
the plan—a plan by which I hope we shall 
perate in helping some of those who 
ire not as happily cared for as are we. 
You will hear more as soon as it is ship- 


Valuable Prizes 
leanwhile, to encourage us to draw in 
ur generous Editor says we 
a prize for every boy and girl who 

Companions and sends 
ns in one envelope to me. 
give me a lot of work in choosing 
l ing that so much. Books 
re fascinati every year, and one 
when the Editor took 
round the loon in La Belle Sauvage 
nes for a number of you, 
n and dip into them all 
there and ther \nd you who are book 

I felt when I say that 
it pounds.”’ 
letters takes 
it is employment that 
of it you give me the 
sed Especially is it 
t rrespond with Colonial 
well an English 
valued when 
f our Companions, very 
ly.”" Our Companion- 
ne link between English 
istant places, and I hope 
¢ prizes just mentioned, 
ps of “QUIVER Com- 
districts Chis 


noe 
ng 


Replying t ur 


ny ti ut 


¥ 
a good 


how 


Is one 


will be 





Letter Prize 


Letter Prize is going to 


of Lower Paarl, 
printing part 


Hi Joule 
z, wins it. I 
I iil way 

Hetth 
rticularly 


vl 
am 


to know 
is thirteen, and 


OK vd. 


we come 





HOW, WHEN AND WHERE CORNER 


Conducted by 


4! 





“ ALISON" 


“T hope that you will accept me as a member 
of your Corner too, although I live in South Africa. 
I wish that I could live a little nearer to you, but 
I would not like out of South Africa. Our 
summer is beginning, and the weather is just lovely. 
We often for picnics on the mountain, and we 
like going there, as there is a stream of fresh water 
and a nice place for games. The Wednesday before 


to go 


g 
go 


last our teacher took our class to the mountain, 
and we had a lovely time. Near the place where 
we usually go for picnics there are three large rocks, 


from which Paarl gets its name. Paarl is the Dutch 
name for * Pearl,’ and in winter, when the rocks are 
wet with rain and the sun shines on them, it is said 
that they look like pearls. I am not quite sure 
that they look like pearls, but they look very nice. 
At any rate, the Dutch explorers thought that they 
looked like pearls. So they gave the place the name 
of *‘ Pearl, or * Paarl.’ Our fruit trees are full of 
green fruit, and I think that there will be more 
than enough for us. I wish I could have some of 
the members—and you too, of course—to come 
and help me eat them when they are ripe. We will 
have grapes and plums for you too. I have a dog 
and a kind of Persian cat called Flossie. The dog’s 


the of what he 


name is Microbes—just opposite 
really is, for he is a big collie. We have a horse, too. 
He tollows me everywhere for a bit of grass, if 


hold it in my hand. Perhaps you still remember the 
Springboks who came to England to play football. 
My brother Steven—or, they called him there, 
Steve—was also one of them. He is in Holland now, 
studying for M.D. I love football, but as I am a 
girl I cannot play it, so I have to content myself 
with basket ball. I have another brother in Europe ; 
he is studying for Doctor in Divinity. Perhaps he 
is coming out next year.” 


as 


Another Colonial letter of much interest 
came from my little friend, Muriel Latshley, 
of Bluff, New Zealand. She is among those 
who have asked me to give enough time for 
far-away Companions to join in the com- 
petitions. Muriel that we have 


acrostics and some es 


suggests 


says 


“Happiest Day ” Competition 


Let me tell you about the ‘‘ Happiest 
Day "’ competition It was disappointing 
to find that some interesting papers were 


disqualified because their writers were not 
registered Companions. Every Com- 
panion is eligible for all the privileges of 
our Corner, so I hope all the boy and girl 
readers of THE Quiver will fill in quickly 
the coupons in their magazines and become 
Companions They will receive certificates 
in return, which will be their passports to 
all our future enterprises 

I like immensely Vera Harding’s (Hunger- 
ford) simple little sketch of her Happiest 
Day. She might have added to her picture ; 
but even as it is it shows something of that 
chivalrous, unselfish spirit which, I believe, 
we most of us are striving to possess It isa joy 
to send Vera the prize for the senior section. 
Perhaps she will read it to her old ladies. 


as 
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I went up to visit 
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Puzzle Competition 


Over and over again have I been asked 


for a Puzzle Competition, so here is 
Let me have your papers by March 
Chis will allow time for Colonial Compa ii 
to try. Neatness and 
in the judgment 


writing will co 


For the following mo 


we will have a Puzzle-making Competition; 


must send 


answers, by April 25th 


those who ente1 
puzzles, with the 








I.—Cross Word Enigma 


My 1 but ti 
My ( | but in 
In ant my third, but not in w 





My xt y € in ice, but t i 
While th ixt in dance inr 
And m tisi hi t i 

My le is linked with 1 





II.—Buried Seaside Towns 


Iihixbe ; Doshntu Ldndlineua Yibwthtsaer 
Ee beljibmoar ; ubtmnoe: 


III.--Squared Verse 











In five OTiginal 





al- to ne- No finds re- is Or 
with ken = der- ta- That bark when sha 
looks ken mark it ery re- star is 











the ever be love ed though It a 
mov- his ver to Which ests bends and 
Whose fix- ev- |known er it is ters 

al- | height tion the worths is wan- tere 

Love | on temp- ing un- move al- nol 

Lt 

IV.—Tangled Wisdom 
Rehte i i 
I i t 

Ir it f 

Every bit of pace i ed up, so! 
lust just send my love to you al 


to s hoolboys 
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ROBERT THE TRUANT 


By MAY WYNNE 


Mademoiselle for 


as he decided this. Anyhow, he 
did not mean to wait or allow Jimmy Skelton 
to wait one moment longer. <A quick race 
a dive into the shrub- 


casement 


across the lawn and 
bery ! 

Hurrah! he was safe now from prying 
eyes. The avenue was soon reached, and lo, 
there sat the redoubtable Jimmy, son and 
heir to the village butcher, and a forbidden 


playmate for Master Robert Fairdale of 
Compton Hall. But forbidden fruits are 
always the sweetest, and Rcbert’s admira- 


tion for this hero of a hundred village fights 
was unbounded. He apologised humbly for 


keeping such a champion weiting 
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“In fact, what Jimmy saw was not a whale appearing, but a 
small tunic-clad figure disappearing into the slimy waters of the 


é twentieth time ** Ro-baitre, 
ttend then 
Robert sv ir of sturdy legs to and 
He 1 king at the clock 
It’s time less were ove! he grum- 
. And Jin Skelton promised to 
' in the enue at half pas’ eleven.” 
] viselle nodded excitedly. 
If you attend, then your lessons con- 
she replied tartly “Now, once 
Le ci 
e cat,” answered Robert, with a groan 
cat! Ah! that is it You attend 
e moment \gain then: /e chien, the 
ut, the 
the Se 
French decided 
th vi 
" stupidest langu 
ever Was VW 
evervol + k 
Englis 
en 1S¢ lhe a re 
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Jimmy received the apologies graciously. Robert was not listening a bit. When he 
He had found ample amusement in shying brought that whale into view Jimmy would 
stones at a cat on the wall opposite. leave off his rude jokes 


“Have you got the nets?” demanded He wouid just show him. Yes, he woui 
Robert in breathless excitement. And he did. But not quite what 


Jimmy produced two green nets with wished. In fact, what Jimmy saw was no 


bamboo handles a whale appearing, but a small tunic-clad | 1 
‘You owe us a bob,” he muttered thickly. figure disappearing into the slimy water 
Robert produced a shilling He was glad of the pond ; n 
not to be put to the shame of asking what O-oh! How cold it was! How slimy he 
a “‘ bob” meant How horrible ! “i 
“What do you think we shall catch?” Robert screamed aloud. So did Jimmy ct 





he demanded, brandishing his new posses- But where was the hero? He had evidently wl 
sion with a lordly air forgotten his character at present, for, in m' 
‘“* Guess we'll nab a frog an’ mebbe a newt stead of running to the rescue, he rushed ~ 
or so,”’ grinned Jimmy, as the two com- away, yelling wildly = 
panions made their way to a small pond Poor Robert! That day’s truancy might a 
situated in a hollow at the end of the avenue well have been his last, had it not chanced bi 
“What shall we do with them?” asked that daddie happened to be riding up t ri 
Robert, doubtful again avenue at that moment, and, hearing t 
Jimmy’s grin became yet wider. screams, galloped quickly to the spot pe 
‘Give they to your Frenchy mamzelle,” Robert did not remember being fished out wl 
he replied, jerking his thumb in the direction of the pond by a pair of strong arms. H be 
of the Hall; ‘‘ they eats frogses where she knew nothing of the tears shed over him af 
come from.’’ or the anxious faces which looked down int - 
In spite of heroic resolves Robert shivered. his small white one. 
He had a tender heart—even for frogs. When he did remember anything ag 





He need not have feared, though. The was to find himself warm and snug in bec 4 
frogs were wise in their generation, and pre- between the blankets, with mother bend be 


ferred the green slime of their pond to the ing over him, a cup of hot milk in he W 


green folds of the nets which the boys plunged — hand mi 
hither and thither Robert sat up, drank the milk, and alter 

Robert's tunic was woefully smirched and _ blinking and wondering for several minute 4 
muddied He bel i that Jimmy almost tumbled himself bodily into mother's be 
splashed him on purpose at times, though — stretched arms in 
he dared not say so. But visions of nurse’s “Oh, mother darling,”’ he sobbed, ° I'n Ty 
wrath at a later period troubled a question- — sorry, really an’ truthfully sorry, an—an! Ca 
ble enjoyment of the present. After all, don’t like Jimmy Skelton at all. An—a ha 
Jimmy Skelton was not great fun—and he please say you'll forgive me?” . 
ouldn’t help being a little afraid of him. Of course, mother forgave him, with ma w 

Presently his net caught. He tugged— _ kissings and cuddlings, together with a! a 
in Vain whispered words which went deeper dow: ee 


It seemed as if something was holding it into Robert’s small heart than any amout 








down in the depths of the pond of scoldings | 
ae believe . he ¢ aspe d very red in the * And please tell Mademoiselle, he whls lo 
face, ‘‘ I—I’ve caught a whale!” pered, as mother tucked him up once _ ss 
. . “6 } . bout tc 
How Jimmy jeered ! all cosily in bed I wll learn all a . 
‘a ’ ' “ ‘ ! ’ , -encl ts a 
Whale—garn he mocked Look le chien’ to-morrow, an’ French amt? 
out, young ‘un, you'll be pullin’ up the ’ole — very stupid, after all.” 1 
pond if you go on that way You ” It was an heroic conclusion h 
st 
le 
; R Ibe? in vegans ' y 
It ndev ful lit h standard of interest and merit is maintained in ** Little Folks th im ngar , W 
; fort d articts 9 
the i:tterpress and pictures Lhis month's issue is no exception t es several stivving st vits, Omens 6 

n itile | Spain,’’ ** How to Make a Doll's House,"’ et 1s for the sevsats, Ut t _ a Gieal 
find two storie vell written, so absorbing, and so suttable for childven of all ages as“ With Rodin ue i I 

her 1, / tt Lynn, and ** The Buccaneers of Swan La y Ralph Stmmond 
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THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


Teddy Bears and Other Things 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


[eddy Bears. They 
and all fearfully and 


i ow is the day of 
Dear old John Trapp 


ire very Many 
lerfully made. 


gives vou everything in his com- 

except the text—cites an authority 
' declared th the elephant has 365 
' iIren in a vear, and all the size of beans 


} ' 


n thev are born That particular species 


have died out, but the Teddy Bear 
ms to have inherited its generous dis- 
sition, for the family of the Teddies is 
umensely lar is rapidly increasing, and 
ll assorted sizes—from those little 

er than beans to some I have seen six 
And what are they for ? Cuddling and 
ing, I am told. Very good—for those 
ce to cuddle a beast I don’t. I may 

0 particular, but I prefer to lavish my 
tion nicer. And I am 


s on something 
ren would also if they only 
iding and encouragement. 





\ ter with dolls that they 
ed for bears ? There 1s 
will never be found in a 
ear. It is more human-like, for instance 
We all admire the wonderful power of 
make-believe that is in every healthy child, 


nd this power « have a great and a good 

t to play in training the young life; but 
t seems to be a sad waste of good material, 
strain on the vivid 
a child to believe that a 
ir little boy or girl who 


sides being a sore 


Bear is a de 


to school and yet escape instruction, 
{manner of ailments without needing 
loctor, and can answer back in a language 
ch it is onl ven children to know 
Yes wh child is playing with a 
she 's le ng a thousand things that 
come in useful by and by: such as how 
— and ul ss the little lady with the 
‘Cheeks, the staring eyes, and the flaxen 


ks ; how to study her health bv not keep- 





i§ her too lor reversed position, and 

report to Mamma at once when it is 

vered that t squeak has become 

or t eyes are growing languid 

2 like But Teddy Bear ! Ugh ! 

Ss only fi » cuddle, or for Tommy to 

— Dag 1 shoo Chere is nothing to be 

rom 1 for either then or after- 

. He : fraud and a deceiver, mis- 
"e, t] n 

7 ‘ PE sy Bg me to the serious point 

sale is only one way in which a 


417 


young heart can be trained into lovingness, 
consideration, and unselfishness; and that 
is by giving it something to care for that 
is really worth caring for. Dolly does this 
in her way for the wee, wee ones; _ birds 
and rabbits and dogs and white mice do it 
for those a few years older. But, after that 
—what ? Only the reality-—an affectionate 
care and interest over some little waif of 
humanity who sorely needs a little kindly 
mothering and fathering from some heart 
that will give it just for Christ’s sake. All 
the philosophers in the world may be chal- 
lenged to find any fitting substitute for this 
in the right training of a child 

But where is such a waif or weakling to 
be found ? For some it is not easy to 
know where. They cannot visit orphanages 
or children’s hospitals, or make their way 
through slums or darksome alleys. Some 
are too young for such work, some are them- 
selves too infirm, and some live too far away 
from all such opportunities, while others, 
again, are too rushed and driven by their 
needful tasks and duties. Ah! there is 
many a heart in the world that would fain 
do something to make life a little easier 
and gentler for others, but it is out of the 
way of the chance. 

The Crutch-and-Kindness League brings 
the opportunity to the very doors of all such. 
It takes into its care more than twelve 
thousand poor little crippled children who 
dwell somewhere, somehow, within the 
radius of London alone. There are others 
—alas! too many—but these have friends 
and comforts, and the Crutch-and-Kindness 
League concerns itself only with the poor 
wee friendless maimed Their lot is 
very sad, and all the sadder for its extreme 
loneliness. Let anyone who reads_ these 
words lay down the page for a moment and 
try to realise what loneliness must mean to 
one of these small sufferers, and no further 
words from me will be needed. 

How does the Crutch-and-Kindness League 
help ?. Very simply, but unspeakably com- 
fortingly. Each member writes to one of 
these cripples every month, or 


ones 


sends a 
picture postcard or toy—anything that may 
be like a cheery word and a smile to the 
small weakling. This is all that is asked, 
and to make the correspondence the more 
natural and easy, each member is supplied 
with particulars about his or her protege 
Here, then, is something everyone can do, 
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Z 
no matter where living or of what age, con- Miss L. Hall, Cheadle Hulme, near Stocknos Va 


CAT 


Miss Hart, Cambridge; Mrs. Haynes, Small Heath 
Birmingham. -= 


> 


lition, or sex But is it not a very special 
ind divine way of training healthy children lec En _ st Finch! ; : NN 
Miss Enid James, East Finchley, N. ; Miss Gwladys ) 

into sympathy with the weak and the suffer- Jones, West Felton, Salop i A 
ing ? Miss M. Lake, Farnham, Surrey; Mr. Stepher 

S , : . Glyn Langton, Manitoba, Canada ; ss Violet lov: 

All further details about the Crutch-and Black Rivei kas Mise Res Me L L 
Kindness League may be had for a stamp Barbados, B.W.1 ~ A| 
from SIR JOHN KIRK, Secretary, Ragged Miss Frances Martin, Exmouth, De Y 


Cc, r | OI = = » ee ; , = Winifred Marr, Ontario, Canada; Misses Elsie 
hoo nion, 32, John Street, Theobald’s and Eva Mess, Victoria, B.C., Canada; Mic 


Road, London, W.t Miles, per Misses Edna and Gladys Allen, 
Flossie and Emmeline Beach, Miss Kitty § 
Our New Members Miss Harriett Tilly, Whitstable, Kent: M 
Miss Iris M. Baillie, Jedburgh, N.B. Miss Barnes Montersy, Mirigama, Ceylon; Mrs. Morley, Dug K 
(for the junior scholars), Birchington, Kent; Mrs fries, Scotland; Mi G. | Mortlock, Wood S 
Harry Bawe, Mirigama, Ceylon; Miss S. G. Benson, Green, N. 
New Brunswick, Canada; Miss Annie Blev Miss Annie Newman, Potchefstroom, S. Africa 
Potchefstroom, S. Africa; Miss Brown, Pokesdo Misses Christina and Lysbeth Newmarch, Durba 
ear Boscombe; Miss Ethel Byron, Gainsboro’, Natal, S. Africa 
Lincoln Miss Winifred, and Masters Kin 


















Miss S. Campbell, Southport, Lanes ; Miss Marjorie Paton, Bexhill, Sussex; Miss I 
Champion, Birchingto M F. E. Chandler, Vic- shire; Mi Daisy Pettigrew, ( : S 
ria, Al Miss Maud Coslin, Folkestone ; Miss gow; Miss Mary Pitt (for the Litt , 
Crane pupils of li n School), Deal; Little Common, Bexhill ; Mi W Tey 
Miss Am Cross, Hit mouth. the ti 
Mi la Davi B Miss Miss Gertrude Keeve, Ontario, Canada. 4 
Priscilla Dennis, I Mrs. Haroid Salt, Bournemouth ; Miss C. Stainer, get g1 
Master Trevor Edwar { Blanche Pokesdown, near Boscombe; Miss Rita C. Stevens “ 
Eiloart (for the Lewes Presbyterian Band of Hope), Kegent’s Park, N.W.; Misses E. M. and M.A. Stock we 
Lewes, Sussex; Mr. Edward F. English, Bowkers, dale, Deal: Master John Stockdale, Canterbury Th 
Natal, S. Africa. Mrs. Taylor, Brinclitie, Sheffield; Miss M. Thomas 


Miss K. Farquharson, Ashford, Kent ; Mrs. Fearn Needham Market, Suffolk tne: 
ley, Auckland, New Z ind; Miss M. Featherstone, Miss Franc Walpole, Holgate, York ; Miss Ida M 
Saltburn, Yorkshire Miss Daisy Finch, Westcliff- Ward, Highbury, N. ; Miss M. W. Ward, Crowthorme 

1-Sea; Miss Gertrude Fraser, Kast Finchley, N Bucks ; Miss Marv L. Watson, Clifton, Bristol; Mr iable 

Miss Daisy de Gale, East Finchley, N.; Miss Way, Bournemouth West; Miss A. L. Welch, St 
Pearl George, Cape Town, S. Africa ; Miss Constance cross, S. Dev Mi Dorothy White, Margat 
riles, Birchington. Miss Agnes Williamson, Pitfodels, Aberdeen 





“THE QUIVER” FUNDS sis 


Tue following is a list of contributions re- THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS 
ived up to and including December 20th : 


Tue following are the sums received f . 


1909. Subscriptions received after this date ciel ett 
vill be icknowled { next month old and new 1 rembers up to and inetd, . 
December 20th, 1900: oN 


For The I 7 Lane Ir stion: Miss M. J. H 


Ber {1 each from W. |. Abizail, S. Stordy, Mrs. 





} ' 2 6d ’ f *A M t W. H. F i 7 
I Hosp re ’ A Ss I (srewcock, F M Mr I Mrs. H ut t 
é Berwick Gibs 
I Home for Incu A Sympa I 2s. cach fe ‘Mrs S ] aw, Miss L. R shaw 
Berw i | eader Pur Quiver Mrs. R. B. (Risboro’), M _s Miss Thomas 1 
° liss Bayshaw, A, M, New M. E, ( way, Mary rf 
For Miss Ag J lop mom s ) A ntl 
Lu wy,’ f ~ 
For 7) K 1 / , ’ I lu 1 Is. Od ‘ M " 
M I al, 35. Sd Is a { H (;. McKea 
For Lr, arnard fom ** radiord Is. Od, Annie Todhunter, J. IT. Searle, Ella F, | 
> y. 1 ; Is lot $8. Knight, Mrs. J, Tw lie. E, M. J son 
t ¢ t Barnard flomes M. W. Fk Mrs. J]. Newman, Mr Harrison, Emily io 
\ i ¥ I I I and Parcel M. M Coppin, Winifred Hexter, Louie J. Barns, Mrs. : 
I - Morgan, Hanna Sking’ey, Francis E Roberts 
Ser british Home and Hospital for In Mrs. E. G aves. Miss Graves, Miss Cantrell, Miss 2 An 
, A. A. H,, lwo > ants, 2 I La L. Lucraft, Magic Metcalf, A. Woolward, gy * 
‘ i sabel ( 


lea ve of God,” Mrs. M. A. Marr, Muriel Tate, A. l Kay, 
rk Slater, H. | tlock, Miss Chambers, Mrs. 5 ° m; 
Marsh,”’ Rob 
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~ QBESITY AT ITS WORST 
| CURED BY ANTIPON. 
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tine t ses of obesity ar 


té by the sedentary occupations 


re tied The active 

rke1 not half so hable to get 

] t | re confined to 
Mat f nal men—writers 
ther cannot afiord 





tal t ¢ ( ( il l o they 
fatt In conse pucnce cannot 
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‘i not to cak 
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ry test. You 
t » you betlore 
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t 1 ul you 
out lack of exercise 
for obesity simply 
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iperfiuous fatt 





~ ment 
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viz. the tendency to make fat in an abnormal 


Once the reduced to 


height) 


proportion weight is 


the proper standard (in relation to 


the doses of Antipon may be discontinued 
without another thought of obesity. The 
decrease effected within a day and a night of 


3 lb 


Each 


the first dose of Antipon is from 8 oz. to 


according to degree of over-stoutness 


day following will renew the subject’s amaze- 


and delight. 
No food restrictions of 


kind are exacted 


a drast 


by th Antipon = régime 
which for simplicity and 
harmlessness and general 
pleasing character is 
famous Antipon is op- 


posed fundamentally to 
ll starving and drugging 
ystems of reducing weight. 


In the first place, they are 


b,” highly 


second 


injurious; and in 


they do not 


cure the disease, but only 


a keep down weight so long 
a“ f S 
= j 
s the subject can stand 
the strain upon the con- 


titution Antipon in- 


ppetite and gives 


renewed tone to the whole digestive system 


Each day’s treatment means so much unwhole- 
ome, clogging fat lost, so much _ strength 


regained, so much beauty recovered \Antipon 
contains no mineral or other objectionabl 
ingredient, and has no undesirable after-effects 
and 


the 


Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d 


is. Od., by Chemists, Stores, etc. ; or, in 


event of difficulty, may be had (on remitting 
amount), carriage paid privately packed 
direct from th \ntipog Company, Olrmar 
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THE BEST OFFICE | 


to assure your life with is the one that, concurrently with absolute security, 





gives the most liberal Policy conditions and the Best Bonus Results, and that 


Office is the world-famed 


Australian Mutual Provident Societ 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 











FUNDS - - = =# -« £25,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - = £23,000,000 


BONUSES DIVIDED YEARLY 


(A Great Advantage) 


The CASH BONUSES divided among Policy-Holders for the ONE YEAR, 198, 
exceeded £740,000, producing Reversionary Additions of £1,300,000. These are larger 


than those of any other office. 





Send at once for Prospectus, €c. 
H. W. APPERLY, Resident Secretary, 
Chief Office for the United Kingdomn—37, THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, EC. 
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\\F7 of bright metal Globe reigns “\ YY) 
(EZ supreme. Toevery piece of bright “\ Sy) 
} metal inside the house, and outside, 

Globe gives a brilliant and lasting shine, 
easily and quickly. It restores the origin- | 
al lustre to aluminium. | 
WI 
Liquid, 2 anaes 7 se : peace cans. 

Dealers and Stores everywher 
Raimes G Co. Ltd., Bow, London, E. 
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FEBRUARY 6th. ALMSGIVING AND 
PRAYER 

Matthew vi, 1-15 

The true spirit of 

(3) The 


EMPHASISE, (I 
benevolence. (2) The model prayer 
' secret of forgiveness, 


POINTS TO 











. The True Gift 
“RHE gift without the giver is bare,”’ 
| and in this lesson Christ enforces 
the fact that almsgiving should not be done 
for public approval ; that it should not be 
iarked by display, but done quietly and out 
f love. Those who give the largest sums 
to charitable objects are not always the true 
enefactors; the small gift that involves 
sacrifice to the giver is more welcome in the 
sight of God than a large amount, the giving 
vhich is never felt 
Put it down as the widow’s mite,”’ said 
thy donor to a minister whose funds he 
iS assisting with a good cheque. ‘*I can’t 
lo that replied the minister. ‘‘ Why 
t? “Well, the widow gave all she 
possessed ; to my knowledge, you are worth 
— t least £100,000, so that even half of the 
ws mite in your case would be £50,000.”’ 
The other side of the picture is revealed 
5 y an American minister, who used to say 


that the most patheti 


relatively the largest 


gift for missions, and 
ever given in his New 


a S 





churc s a five-dollar gold piece 
ught him by a poor widow, who, in order 

| to enable herself to give it, raised chickens 
' the roof of the tenement where she had 
1 her home. She had absolutely no other way 
| I raising money, and it took her a whole 
| amer of constant care to gather this 

How to Pray 

Teach us how to pray,”’ said the dis- 

: ciples to their Lord, and He taught them 
t brief but comprehensive petition which 
eS up fr illions of lips and hearts 


rhe power of 


the Father in heaven 
er i ‘“* More good is wrought 


yer than this world dreams of,’ said 
yson nd, reading the lives of the 
10 were most mightily used of God, 
_ the prominent place which prayer 
with The case of Brainerd may 
Xen aS an example. He was sent to the 
ns. He had not learnt the language 
ia uld pre i with God. We find, from 
6 MS Journal, that he speaks about 
6 in the forest at one time. It was a 
™ Mot. He yed, he did not know 





Sunday School Pages 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


419 


for how long, but when he ceased he realised 
that his clothes were wet with perspiration, 
showing that he had been pleading with God 
even to an agony, and then those Indians 
wild, savage, fighting, swearing, drunken 
people—came to that place and were in- 
stantly swept by the Spirit of God all 
under the conviction of sin. Brainerd knew 
the secret of prayer, and God heard and 
answered. 
FEBRUARY 1J3th, WORLDLINESS AND 
TRUST 
Matthew vi. 19-34 
Points TO EmpnHasise. (1) Heaven the best 
treasure house. (2) God's care of His own. 
(3) The first and greatest commandment— 
the seeking of the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. 
Earthly Treasure not Everything 
ONE would fancy from the great eagerness 
of most people to accumulate riches that life 
began and ended on this earth, and that no 
eternity lay beyond. Wealth, however, does 
not always bring happiness with it. In one 
of his sermons against riches, not long ago, 
Mr. Rockefeller, Junior, who is a leader in 
Christian work, said, ‘“ Wealth does not 
mean happiness. A man may have riches 
and not be happy. A man may have the 
highest social position and not be happy, or 
even successful. Happiness and success 
come only by living rightly.” 

On another occasion he confessed that 
he was a very lonely man, in spite of all 
his vast possessions. ‘“No one needs 
friends more than I do,” he said. “ Rich 
men have really few friends who are 
friends for friendship’s sake. But they have 
any number of friends who are 
attracted by their money Wealth is very 
like the flower that attracts the bee, who 
seeks it only for the sweetness it can extract 
from it.” 

These words, coming from a man who has 
practically everything that the world can 
otier, deserve to be dec ply pondered. 


SO-¢ alled 


The Chief End of Man's Life 

‘““Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness.”’ In this counsel of the 
Master lies the secret of a happy life. ‘‘ From 
the age of seventeen,” rholuck, the 
great theologian and saint I have always 
asked myself ‘What is the chief end of 
man’s life?’ I could persuade 


said 


nevel 








myself that the acquisition of knowledge was 
this end Just then God brought me into 
ontact with a venerable saint who lived in 
fellowship with Christ, and from that time 
I have had but one passion, and that is 
Christ, and Christ alone. Everyone out of 
Christ I look upon as a fortress that I must 
storm and win. I[ was in my eighteenth year 
when the Lord gave me my first convert. 
He was an artillery officer, a Jew, a wild 
creature without rest ; but soon he became 
such a true follower of Christ that he put 
me to shame {nd when I look back upon 
the thousands of youths whose hearts have 
ypened under my influence, I can only say 
The Lord hath done it.’ In working to 
save souls my life has been one of joy rather 


t} 


han toil.”’ 


FEBRUARY 20th. THE GOLDEN RULE 
Matthe it. I-12 


Points TO EMPHASISE 1) Where judging should 
begin—with self. (2) The answer of love. 
(3) How to act towards our neighbours, 


Judge Not 
Tuts world would be a much happier place 
if all of us remembered the words of Christ 
** Tudge not, that ye be not judged.’’ We 


re all given, more or less, to judging others 
nd imputing to the ill manner of motives 
hen we are not 1 a position to pass a 
verdict And judging very often degenerates 


nto slander 


A Kind-hearted Queen 

Christ would have us act towards others 
is we would like others to act towards us 
nd the keeping of this golden rule would 
the doing vay with much of the 

usery and unhappiness that exist to-day 
\ beautiful story was told recently of the 
dueen of Italy Plainly dressed, she entered 
where the doctor was 
ttending to the sick child of a poor woman 


oa 


The child’s condition was very serious, and 
the! ther wept she listened to the words 
the doctor Going up to the weeping 


ther, the Queen said to her, ‘“* Your child 
need of very pecial care: why don’t 
send it to the hospital? ’’ ‘* Because 

I am its mother, lady, and cannot bear to 
part with it { feel that if I can keep it 


th me, and care for it myself, it will re 
er.”” The Queen did not reply, but, going 

p to the doctor, she spoke to him in low 
voice for veral minutes Phen the doctor 
handed some mone to the woman, saying 
t her * Thank Queen Elena; she bids 


e tell you in her name that your child 
1O! t long as it is ill.” 
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The poor woman could only express het 
thanks by kissing the Queen’s hand. “ 





why all this trouble ? ’’ the Queen asked her 
smiling. ‘‘Am I not a woman just lik 
you? Your child has the same right \ 
live as mine has, and it shall be cared fo | 


B 


till it is perfectly well again.’ 


FEBRUARY 27th. FALSE AND TRUE 
DISCIPLESHIP 


Matthew vit. 13-29 IT 











Points TO EMPHASiSE. (1) The two paths. (:) 
The marks of discipleship. (3) The wise ang : 
the foolish builders, —— 





The Greatest Choice in Life 

THERE are two paths in life, and all eternity 
depends upon the choice made. If we on! 
realised the issues involved, we should 
more eager to help others to make a right 5 
choice. Dr. Len G. Broughton, of Ameri ' It 
who is well known in this country, tells this 
incident: ‘“‘I had watched my c 
tion. I had kept my eyes upon those who 
were not Christians, and I had their nan 
in a note-book. One morning I called 
man on the telephone and said to him 

















‘Can I see you and your wife to-night? 

He said I could Phat evening I walked 

his house, extended my hand, and said f his 
‘Joe, I have come here to lead you and 

your wife into the Kingdom. You have t is 
been hanging out long enough, havent ' 
you?’ ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I have.’ I said 

‘Right now decide for Jesus.’ His wie R.A 





looked up at him, and he looked at 
There was not a word spoken for a moment 
After a while she said, ‘ Joe, I am ready 
He said, ‘I am ready.’ Then we got down 
on our knees and told God all al 
The next night they joined the churca 
they had made their choice and had selected 
the narrow path that leads to everlasting 
life - 2 

If we are followers of Christ, we shows 
not hide the fact, but let the world know 











it The Rev. Charles Inglis once sald t 

young lady in Australia, during one of hs % 
missions there, ‘‘ Do you know the Saviour! 

“T wuess I ought to,” she replied. Why : ~ 





ought you to know Him ?”’ M1 Inglis asked 
** Because I live with Him,” was het repy 
Mr. Inglis went to one of the elders, a solem® 
sober man, and said to him “ Do you kn = 
that young lady?” ‘ Yes “ What ie 
you know about her ?”’ ‘ Well Mr. Ingus 


came the answer, ‘‘ she is worth about nt 
She 


thousand ordinary Christians : 
bearing her testimony for Christ, ane 


, ee of her that i 
world knew it, taking knowledg f he H 








she had been with Jesus. uote 
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THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION‘ 


DR. EDWIN W. ALABONE’'S TREATMENT 


ee ee 
tt v of the official statements, and the 
terribl ortality from tuber- 

is regrettable that there is evidence 

sO ypen-air cure has proved a 

far tl tve of consumption is 

UE - and t only this, it has tended to 
' +l] further deepen t impression in the mind 


' nv sufferers that the disease is incurable 
ywevel ry pleasant duty to direct 


to t treatment originated by Dr. 
W. Alabo Highbury, which has 
ssful in dealing with 
| land. Owing to it thousands 
been rescued from what 
eir condition having 
hopeless by our great- 
p even if not criminal, to 
nt as this unless full 
fs were at hand to sub- 
Fortunatel such is the case, and 
ention them. 
ost convincing of all 
f vell-known physicians 
1 stigated Dr. Alabone’s 
has given every detail 
va They are unanimous in 
Ist it is not infallible 
i treatment at present 
uva Take, for 
f Dr. Fairbairn, M.D., 
ae H states Pe I have 


es of cure.’ In the 
lical men at Bourne- 


clan states in his 

Dr. A ne treatment is of the 
the earlier stages 

\ Dr. | CS. 

It I n my good tortune to 
ft Di \labone, I feel 


as to the success 
proved it by personal 
ettected in their 


gratifying statements 


ill I have seen cases 
‘vable’ by the highest 
Ve! Whilst Dr 
M.B., C.M., L.R.C.S., states: ‘I 
ed stages of consump 
D ) S treatment, case 
wl human aid It seems 


should exist 


vet such is 


bigotry 
the case 
day when all pre 
nd success ret ognised 


und our pride to confess 


( ould be 
results in 


tatements 


rhe 


‘ 


pa forbids 
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Take, 
well- 
death-rate 
dimin- 
‘Ada 


public institutions are equally cheering. 
for instance, that of Miss Sharman’s 
known Orphan Home. Here the 
from consumption been greatly 
ished. In her report that lady states : 
Burrow, aged twelve years admitted to 
the Orphan Home in June In July she was 
taken ill with pleurisy, and our own doctor 
detected long-standing lung mischief. The 
child’s relations were sent for and questioned 
and confessed that she had repeatedly suffered 
from hemorrhage of the lungs, and they knew 


has 


Was 


her to be hopelessly in consumption. The 
doctor confirmed this opinion. I had_ her 
taken to Dr. Alabone, who found her very 


emaciated, with a large cavity in the left lung 


After steadily persevering with Dr. Alabone’s 
treatment, Ada recovered. She is now in 
good general health, has gained flesh, has a 
good appetite, and is able to join in lessons 


and play with other children.’’—‘* Edith Crane 
aged thirteen, was taken ill suddenly in Decem- 
ber, lost flesh rapidly, and had a high tempera- 
ture. Our doctor found a cavity in the left 
lung, and pronounced it a case of rapid phthisis. 
She came of a consumptive family. The child 


was placed under Dr. Alabone’s treatment, 
and first saw him on January 3 On Octo- 
ber 8 she was discharged by him as cured. 
She now looks well, eats and sleeps well, and 


shows no trace of the disease from which she 
The two are fair sample cases 


which have been 


has recovered. 
from a 
treated with equal success 
(Signed) C. SHARMAN. 
Che Orphan Home, West Square, London 5 Se 


chosen large number 


Proofs from patients who have been cured 
are almost innumerable We can, however, 
only quote the following 

Chester, August 16, 1909. 


“DEAR Srr,—My health had been in a very 
precarious condition for about two years, and I 


was told that both lungs were aftc« ted, and I] 
had, under Dr to stay in the South of 
France for the winter I came back in the 


spring feeling little or no better, and my tric nds 
condition 





were all very apprehensive of my 

I was fortunate enough to consult Dr. Alabone 
and have continued to improve ever since I 
commenced his treatment, and now feel quite 
strong and well.—Yours truly 

‘M. H. W — 

° The Cure of ¢ Chr hitis, Asthma 
and Catarrh,"’ illustrated pronounced in 
curable by the most eminent phy in dita 168:h 
Thousand, price 2s. 6d., post fré f or, Edwin W. 
\iabone, M.D. Phil., D.S« ex-M.R.C.S. Eng Lynton House, 
Highbury Quadrant London, N. By the ame \uthor: 

Testimonies of Patients, with Comments on the Opeu-air 
Treatment,"’ price 1 
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TUITION BY POST 


FOR A 


SUCCESSF UL C. CAREER, 


Special Courses: 
I. For young persons desiring to enter business. 

Il. for Clerks desiring promotion to the posts of 
Book-keeper, Cashier, Confidential Cierk, j 
Secretary and Manager. 

Ill. For all Commerc’al Examinations (Chamber | 
of Commerce, Society of Arts, &c.). | 

IV. For. Professional Preliminary Examinations | 
Army, Navy, Law, Medicine, &c.). | 

V. For the Preliminary Examinations of the Insti- 








tutes of Accountants, Secretaries, Archi- 
tects, Surveyors, Engineers, &c. 

VI. For all Civil Service Examinations. 

VII. For all Careers open to Women §$ Secretaries, 
Sanitary Inspectors, Schoo! Nurses, &c., &c.). 


Single Courses of Instruction 


In Book-keeping, Business Methods, Sort- 
hand, French. German, Latin, Mathematics, 
Geography, History, Science, Handwriting. 





Inspiration 


does not come through the use of 

Waterman’s Ideal ountain Pen, 

That is a matter for your head, 
be ired 





All work is done by correspondence ae 4 tod ts wok @ pen bard, 
AT HOME. | you will not find an easier worker, 
or a better, than W 8 Ideal, 


80 000 past students attest its success. | 
a6 6, 126, 15. 176, 21+, 
Silver i t Present 


CLOUGH’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Temple Chambers, E.C. 


a J | 




















W. HARBROW, ee eenouoser stars 








Telegrams—“ Economical, London.” Telephone- Hop 17. 
= ee ned “ - ~ = 
F ~ 7 = 
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DESIGN {39a Containing Drawing Room, Dining Room, Three Bedrooms = 
and usual offices. Constructed of timber framing. Roof 4 
diagonal tiling. Plastered walis. 








PRICE - - = = £280.0.0. including foundations, chimneys, and _ fittings complete 


iano Rooms, 8 








100-Pace Ca E OF CHURCHES, CHAPELS, MISSION HALLS, BUNGALOWS, COTTAGES, Bi 
{ BF MS, FARM BUILDINGS, SHEOS, GYMNASIUMS, AEROPLANE & MOTOR GARAG &C, POST FREE ON MENTIONING 
> A > | c NERY 
PECIAL Export CArALoGut MANUFACTURER OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF CHURCH FURNITURE AND JO 
BUILDINGS SHIPPED AND ERECTED IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD 
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SEND 


for these 12 large and 
beautiful volumes of the 
best and fullest 


British Empire 
History 


ever put li he l 


We deliver to you the 
entire work and Free 
Bookcase carriage 
ua wd 


rst payment of 
lan ce being y mall 
alment x im ver 
ut very r iod 
} 
s truly great historical work repre 


n ‘ } 
nts the very highest realisation in 
er National History 


Cost £25 ,000 


roduce, and ha n written by 


60 Famous Authors 


hol w tld wid fame asa 
History Sy 
impossible here t 
dale idea of the pe and = 
the work, but a pare >nt 
to-day will bring 


FreeDescriptive en 


ecimen Pag 


telling all about it 


Live any 


Illustration and S 


$ tne ' i } 1 
Vastness of the indertaking, 


in enormous 
that enab € us to make this 


Greatest Offer in the 
History of Bookselling. 


1¢ assuran e ol 


THE WAVERLEY BOOK COMPANY, 


Vv 
ulcan House, . Luagate Hill, 
LONDON, E.c. 
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~ Building of Britain 


and The Empire 
Edited by H.D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. 


And containing 


2,500 SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS 


including Full-page Coloured Plates 


. Photogravures, and 


Historical Portraits. It brings the record down to 1910. 


The Rev. S. B. S. PENOYRE, Worcester, writes, Dec. 18/09 
I have been dipping into ‘ The Building of Britain,’ rather I fear 
to the neglect of sundry other things, and have had the greatest 


treat that I have enjoyed for many a day 


TWENTY HISTORIES IN ONE 


The Most Wonderful Story in the World told 


with unsurpassable force and accuracy. 























ILL U 
PND | ONE WEEK'S FREE EXAMINATION. 
SEND IN ro The ba nto ogy K CO) ag SP 
N ise, I gate H idon 
THIS Si —I enclose /6. Plea me, carriage paid, the 
FORM 12 V lume: f ** The Build sn id the Emj " in 
with : : ge ' eet eT . th | “ < 3 B ms - 4 ‘ ~ 
and if l mye not tor ; ‘ I can returi he 
2/6 nes and bookcase to y at rey e, and you will at 
refund the amount pa i t rdet 
If retained I agree t f er monthly pay ts 
f s/- (the first of the n thirty days f t f goods 
If not sisi oe 
satisfied NAMI 
your ADDRESS 
money 
refunded 
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OUR NEW COMPETITION, 


FIRST PRIZE.—£400 De Dion Bouton Motor Car, Four Cylinders, 1910 Model. 
Second Prize, £15 Cash; Third Prize, £10 Cash ; Fourth Prize, 25 Cash; 10 Prizes of £1; and , 











40 Consolation Prizes ‘ol Handsome Volumes. 
ss and wide popularity attained by our last competition we have decided to arrange 










































In of the grea 
er ¢ milar lines, only in this case the First Prize will be a magnificent De Dion Bouton Motor Car, y 
it {4 Undoubtedly will agree that this is a prize worth winning. 
WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 
We have reproduc tain portions of twelve advertisements of well-known firms, and all you have t 
to f n on the form below the name of the firm or commodity to which you think each refers. 
This com tion in in conjunction with ‘* Cassell's Magazine,” ** The Quiver, Little Folks,” “ The 
Story-Teller lhe New Magazine,” and the reproductions are from advertisements in the January issues 
tl ep it tion 
We | pu h five more sets—that is, one in the March, April, May, June and July Numbers—and the 1 
first prize will be awarded for the correct list - 
In the event of no reader mentioning all the firms or commodities correctly, the first prize will be awarded t 
tl e who has the test number right; while, should we receive more than one complete set P 
further competition wi ranged of six pictures to decide the winner. The other prizes will be 
order of merit if 
Any number of ts may be sent in, and the sets of pictures may be taken from any of the above-menti 
magazir Phat is to sa 1 can obtain your March set from ‘* The Quiver,” April set from ** The New Magazine 
May set from ‘‘ The Story-Teller,” and so on. Keep your sets by you until we state the closing d The cutting 
are taken from the ivertise nt pages of the magazines, and in no instance trom leat i 
I list of winners will be announced in the number of '‘ The New Magazine " pu hed in K 
The Editor will ept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery os any attemp N 
correspondence will be « { into in connection with the Competition. The published decisio1 ! 
competitors may « n this understanding ' 
No e! Ve f Cassell & Co. is allowed to take part in this Competition, 
THE MOTOR CAR 
W ve supplied by M De Dion Bouton (1907), Ltd., of go, Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street 
I WwW, i ur-cylinder 1910 model, and embodies 
latest 1 best ovements, including automatic 
l t it iti < t tion, magnetic ignition etc, 
I \ e delive mplete with the best London-made 
fou ed ly. f hood, folding windscreen, lamps, 
etc The De Die | manufactory is probably the oldest 
i largest These cars have a world-wide ia 
t | ty ty, durability, economy; and the 
u terials km hip are recognised as the highest 








THE QUIVER 


Grip & Pull! * 













If you wish to secure 


Perfect Safety 


Install 


THE Fire Extinguisher. 


| PRICE 5 /- EACH, 


Insist Kyl-Fyre 
- Passed by the 
w Board of Trade. 


KYL-FYRE, Ltd., 
EASTBOURNE. 
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PROOF POSITIVE 


of tuition by corre 


lely recognised that 


ike special mention 


\ ntending student must 


ertain whether the 
ne school is really 
rately 


] 
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adapted to 
e scholar as the 
e would infer 
empl 
Invites a special 
ion of its) claims 
as the first 
oremost Its 
ave lined more 


prizes 


stucl nts of 


} 
college 


put 
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SOFT WHITE 


rer ag 
Myyticuy 


3; Ip 








Assured by the Use of 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


These pure, sweet and gentle 
emollients preserve the hands, 


prevent redness, roughness and 
chapping, and impart ina single 
night that velvety softness and 
whiteness so much desired by 
women. For those whose occupa- 
tions tend to injure the hands or 
who suffer from dry, fissured, 
itching, feverish palms and shape- 
less nails, with painful finger-ends, 
Cuticura Soapand Cuticura 
Ointment are wonderful. 


Depots: London, 27, Charterhouse Sq.: Paris, 10, 
Rue d Cha d’Anti \ ir R. ‘lowns & 
Co., Sydney I ia. B. K. I ( ult hina, 
Hong Kong ! ‘ J in, Z. P. Maruya, Ltd 

rk So. Afri Ler Ltd., ¢ bowr t 
USA Potter IT A 1. Cor S I ps 
135 « 1 3 A\ Bost 

er Post ( ira 'T k. a hor 
itv on th t of 











THE QUIVER 


“T RSS SEOs 
BEAUTIFUL ART BOOKS 
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These attractive and valuable Volumes contain 

















about 48 Illustrations on a large scale. Many 
of the reproductions are printed in tints and 
nted on a paper to harmonise with 
The books are bound in delicately tinted 
er boards, with vellum backs. The beautifu Cos 
nding design of the series has been made | 
Mr. GRANVILLE FY} , and ts printed in three 
lours. Price 76 net each; by post, 7/9. ai 
' 
Rembrandt. MALcoLM — 
Alfred Stevens. [Jucu Srany 
Watteau. OcTAve Uzanni 
Albrecht Durer. Dkr. II. S$ EE 
Leonardo da Vinci. [.ewis Linn. 
Gainsborough, Loxp RONALD Svrmertann-Gower. 
Michael Angelo, E. Boroucu Jounson, RL iL 
U Charles Meryon, [luc S! . 
RUAINGS Van Dyck. [FRANK Newsoi1 
RL) Su ran aes William Strang, A.R.A. PRANK Newsort. 
van Me vi Rembrandt. A. M. IliNp. 
h WODERN MASTER. 
») 2 
DRAUGH TSMEN 
— ,) 
P\ Te 
5% 2 
ah 9 Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A. Marcorm Ber. 
if (re) D. G. Rossetti. T. \\! \\ 
t J. M. Swan, R.A. A. LL. Bu 
A. Von Menzel. Professor HANs W. SINGER. 


David Cox. A. |. |! INBF! 


s _ 
Jay FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS, or by post from 
aot CEO. NEWNES, Ltd. (lept.s :), Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


E These are two cheaper series than the above, very Ny »p ae N 
ART ser ciate ee ALLERY 
sted o that coc! me i a th wh 
LIBRARY Siticettnterting, nie cia SE RY 
pie es of past and p t days. , 3/6 net each volume. 


Price 
Full list of the 23 Volumes in the series sent post free by 
GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. (Dept.83), SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, WG 






























THE QUIVER 
HOW TO REDUCE YOUR COAL BILL—USE 


- Saves 5 cwt. 
every , Ten, 


THE COAL ECONOMISER. 


Coal treated with this marvellous preparation lasts much longer and gives greater heat. Price 6d. per Packet, post 
free od., or two for 1s. 3d. post free. Special Quotations for 1 cwt. Bags. 


For full particulars apply COAL SAVING CO., 7, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


di Bd 


CeEnins cured permanenty t 








SENT TO ALDI PARTS oF THE WoRLD. 

COOP! Dover Strect, Folkesto the 1st Fuly, 1908, says :— ‘I never ona I should ever again be 
the man [ am to-day. ” The fits hove gone, and OZERINE has cured me ; I took it for a little over two years. 
I shall certainly recommend it to all poor sufferers I — ~ 


I y of OZERINE. 

t e “TEST Ir FREE OF CHARGE. \ eed not spend 
I you a bottle c abeolutely free, so certa 1 it most successful. 
Price 4s. 6d. and L1l1s. per bottle, post inte 


|. W. NICHOLL, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 27, High St., Belfast. 








COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


Go Alison, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 

J should like to be entered as a Companion of the ** How, WHEN, AND 
WHERE” CorNER, and will try to help in any way J can. J enclose a 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 

Name 


Address 


Age 











COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, * Ghe Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, London, €.€. 


Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a @ertifieate. J enclose One Sbilling. 


(Signed)... 


Address 

















































lS this way with a 
said Brown junior; “ 
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THE POINTS OF A PEN 


BY REGINALD RACKHAM, 


fountain 
eithe 


pen,” 

it’s good 

most everything or simply good-for 

ng. And in point of variety the good 
the upper hand.,”’ 

sald | “Oh, no! The Onoto! 


back in his chan 


nothings have 
sighing. 

© much to tackle 
* Besides, Onoto 
with you on the 
Was only 


are te 


n am at one 
points of pens | 


OMT OL va 


saying 
vty, the good-for-nothings 
st in evidence Look at I have 
another, been the possessor 
each one of which 
Some | 


me: 
e time ol 
Zen lountain pens 


littered from the other eleven. 





iway, some I threw away, some I lost 
e gave me away, some threw away money 
e, some lost me iden opportunities. 
e Wasnt one out of eleven but had the 
upper hand of me f i certain time.” 
But the twelftl aid I, “is an Onoto. 
| neither give it away nor throw it 


’ returned Brown doggedly, 
{ variety the good-for-nothings 
eleven to one, and that, 1f you remem 
Chis Onoto si 


for two years with- 


Is a pen to be proud of,”’ said Brown 
f l int a yp t's there, and the ink 
t the t side of it I don’t 
ere al er pen on the market 
( t lea metimes ; and almost 
iy at the most inconvenient times 
ur Onot elt-contained pen 
( awa t the necessity of the 
Itable-loOokKInN tna always trouble 
fille Nobod could believe the 
rence there is between a self-filling pen 
etached filling’ pen until he has 
f the othe lety—then the Onoto 
» tlhe eariny qualities there 
i pen obtainable that can beat the 
1 t unning as it 1s 
ind I re work and better 
{ i ( I know of 
W! LV i that at the begi 
I ju 
| 1) { ‘ ( |] issented 
| l i icast have saved 
ell your wretched attempt at punning 
(Jnoto 
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112 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AT 
YOUR DISPOSAL 


Messrs. CLArt 


Retford 


ND Co., of 34, Halleroft R 
in the Dyeing 
Cleaning business for 112 years during wh 
time they gained an unequalled 
ence. Realising the great in 
to-date methods, thei works are always key 
equipped with the best and most modern appli- 
whilst their 
carefully trained 
departme nts 
work are given t 
to handl thet ( 
the best results it is 
Messrs ( lark ind 
the following in 


business : 


have been engaged 





have 1 exper 


portance of yp. 


large staf 
tem 


ances has been most 





heir sy 
which  ¢ 


of speci 


by lifferent classes 
workpeople specially fitt 
nsures tor their customers 
possible to achieve 

Co lay special em 


portant points peculiar to thei 








(1) They only deal direct with the 
and thus save the I 
and cor missions paid t 
firms Pheir char 
siderably lower thi 
rheir price list, fi 
diately proves this 
(2) In most cases their charges are fixed, s 
that customers kno t the cost 
be before they send the goods. |] 
example, they dry lean any dress 
matter how claborate, for 
(3) The quality of then is unsurpass 
anywhere nd by their special } 
of cleaning no unpicking is necess 
and the hany t the garment 
no \ tericred it 
(4) They return all good ptly st 
carriage paid 
A complete list will be sent post fr 
receipt of vost card, provided THE Q 
mentioned en riti headers 
every confidence in dealn th t 
established and thorough! ehable firm. 


THE BLANKET-BUYING 
SEASON 


" . hat the 
IT is always at this time of the year that' 
thrifty housewife replenishes 


blanket nd the fact that Blanket Sales ° 


her stock 


ome more and more popul r with every ag 

proves that the bargain-bal iffered by reliadl 
: N worth the not 

old-established firms are well worth tn 


of every woman responsible tor the up-Ket} 


household turnishings 
Foremost amor! the bargains now of sé 
must be noted Hodgson’s Galaxy Bale 


his provicd no fewer than twelve DI 

for 21s., a price that seems out ol 6 
to the value oftered \ postcard geet? tae, I 
° j d menu 

F. Hope , AND Leed and wR 
Cue Oviver, will bring a fully illustrat 


Sale Catalogue by return post 


SON 
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is imm 
forthe 























D' J.Collis Bro 





Gi The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 





e's 

















RODYNE n drops, gradu 
rding to t lady The doses 
1 so that a bottle is not soon 
ed but rema ready to meet emer 
No more reliable and generally 
edicine can be kept at hand. It is 
to take, ple int in action, and 
) bad after eff 
CONVINCING MEDICAL TESTIMONY 
accompanies each Bottle. 


| Of all Chemists. 1/1|, 2/9, and 46. 











The Best Remedy 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a Charm in 


DIARRHCEA, CHOLERA, 
and DYSENTERY. 


The only Palliative in 
















NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, and 
TOOTHACHE. 


known for 


















The QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 


HACKNEY ROAD, 
BETHNAL 


Unless help 


s immediat |; 










FOR CHILDREN, ast eg 








S 
9: half the 
beds must be 





closed. 


INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


WHELPTON'S VECETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while | 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow ia 
due course. Ask FOK | 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS. 
And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1d. per Box. | 




































{QRORNE BAUER CHEESEMAy 


, WORLD-RENOWNED 
Glycerine & Honey Jelly” 





BOL 
x CHAPS, ROUCHNESS OF SKIN, ETC. 


roves Hands, Face Skin 


OVER 20 YEARS INCREASING DEMAND. 
6d. 1 16 


| °SBORNE, BAUER, & CHEESEMAN, 


ee 


° ¢g g” 
me ody. 


1 104 
8, Golden Square, Regent Street, London, W. 


CATALOGUE FREE 


TRUSSES, BELTS, 


and 


EVERY “ARTICLE 
SIGK NURSING. 


thout Elastu Rings, 
” ein md repair ther 







post é far 


WwW. H. BAILEY & SON, 
38, Oxtord St., London. 
City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 


EST? 1833 























DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


Made 
p with the same 
infailing care tor 


salf-a-century 


WHITE Callard & Bowser’ 
« BLUE) ff... uerseos 


oy Callard & Bowser's 
For Breakfast & after Dinner. Butter-Scotch with the comfortable 
assurance that only first-class materials 
are employed in its manufacture, 


Ceallyy wholi$ome 


| a Conse CHCPE Srgs * a 
Each package bears our trade 
mark—** The Thistle.’ 


MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ~ HAIR 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes It. 
rae uals it. 110 years proves this 
fact olden Colour for Fair Hair. 
of Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 


YOUR PENSION Pn ee 


PENSION now being issued by the 


Rorwich Union Mutual Life OMfice 


man aged 25 next birthday the yearly cost to provide a 
ynily 2S, 4d. 


























] ? 
ol #50 per annum it age 5 wort out at $12 3 


aged 30 next birthday has to pay h 2 1d, vearly re 
same benefits, or if his age 1 - next birthday the yearly 


eo om p 


tiie. We ALL PREMIUMS PAID ARE RETURNED in the co 
of earlier death, and a CASH OPTION of £625 is given in lies of the 


Pension should circumstances at age 55 make this more desirable. 





n to begin rOo5, on ap} 


Saws. Q, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 











